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THE  WILLOUGHBY  CAPTAINS. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. — THE  NEW  CAPTAIN  TURNED  WELCHEP.. 


I)  iddell,  who  probably  felt  the  sting 
V  of  the  boatrace  mishap  more  sensi¬ 
tively  than  any  boy  in  Willoughby,  was 
pacing  the  playground  in  a  dispirited 
mood  a  morning  or  two  after,  when  Dr. 
Patrick  suddenly  confronted  him. 

“Ah,  Riddell,”  said  the  latter, 
cheerily,  “  I’m  glad  I  have  met  you.  I 
want  to  have  a  talk.  Let  me  see,”  said 
he,  pulling  out  his  watch,  “there’s 
hardly  time  now,  though.  Will  you  come 
and  have  tea  with  me  this  evening  ?  ” 
Riddell  turned  pale  at  the  bare  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  would  probably  have  in¬ 
vented  some  wild  excuse  to  get  off  the 


“  He  reached  the  door  just  as  the  third  verse  commenced.” 
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dreaded  honour  had  not  the  Doctor  con¬ 
tinued, 

“I’m  sorry  Mrs.  Patrick  and  her  sister 
are  from  home  ;  they  take  a  great  interest 
in  you,  I  can  assure  you.” 

“  Oh,  not  at  all,”  cried  Riddell,  whom 
the  bare  mention  of  those  ladies’  names 
was  sufficient  to  confuse  hopelessly. 

“Come  at  seven  o’clock,  will  you?” 
said  the  Doctor,  pleasantly,  not  noticing 
hi3  head  boy’s  perturbation. 

Riddell  continued  his  walk  in  a  state  of 
considerable  perplexity.  For  some  mo¬ 
ments  he  could  not  get  beyond  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Patrick  and  Miss  Stringer  were 
from  home,  and  the  relief  of  that  reflection 
was  unspeakable.  But  what  could  the 
Doctor  want  him  for  ?  Was  it  to  tell  him 
he  did  not  consider  him  equal  to  the  duties 
of  captain,  and  to  relieve  him  of  his  office? 
Riddell  devoutly  wished  it  might  be  so. 
And  yet  he  hardly  fancied  from  the  head 
master’s  manner  this  was  to  be  the  subject 
of  their  interview. 

Perhaps  it  was  to  cross-examine  him  as 
to  the  boatrace  ?  That  wretched  boatrace  ! 
Riddell  had  hardly  had  a  minute’s  peace 
since  that  afternoon.  The  burden  of  the 
whole  affair  seemed  to  rest  upon  him. 
The  taunts  of  the  disappointed  Par- 
retts,  which  glanced  harmless  off  minds 
like  Fairbaim’s  and  Porter’s,  wounded 
him  to  the  quick,  and  until  the  mystery 
should  be  solved,  Riddell  felt  alwost  like 
a  guilty  party  himself.  He  rather  hoped 
the  Doctor  did  want  to  talk  about  this. 

But  even  these  troubles  were  slight 
compared  with  Riddell’s  concern  about  his 
old  friend’s  brother.  In  spite  of  all  his 
efforts  young  Wyndham  was  going  wrong. 
He  was  getting  more  irregular  in  his  visits 
to  Riddell’s  study,  and  when  he  did  come  he 
was  more  reserved  and  secret,  and  less  in¬ 
clined  to  confide  in  his  friend  than  before. 
It  was  easy  to  guess  the  reason,  and  Rid¬ 
dell  felt  baffled  and  dispirited  as  he  thought 
about  it.  To  save  young  Wyndham  from 
his  bad  friends  would  be  worth  to  him  more 
even  than  to  secure  the  order  of  Wil¬ 
loughby,  or  to  discover  the  perpetrator  of 
the  boatrace  outrage. 

In  this  troubled  state  of  mind  Riddell 
passed  the  day  till  the  time  arrived  for 
him  to  present  himself  at  the  Doctor’s. 

He  entered  warily  and  suspiciously,  as 
though  not  quite  sure  whether  after  all 
the  two  ladies  might  be  lying  in  ambush 
somewhere  for  him.  But  no,  there  was  no 
deception,  only  the  Doctor  was  there,  and 
he,  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  his 
usual  body-guard,  was  most  friendly  and 
cordial. 

“  Ah,  Riddell,  glad  to  see  you.  Sit 
down.  You  find  me  a  bachelor,  you  see, 
for  once  in  a  way.” 

Riddell  was  soon  at  his  ease.  The  Doctor 
chatted  pleasantly  over  their  tea  about 
various  Willoughby  topics,  giving  his 
opinion  on  some  and  asking  the  captain’s 
opinion  on  others,  and  so  delicately  show¬ 
ing  his  sympathy  for  the  boy  in  his  diffi¬ 
culties  and  his  approval  of  his  efforts  for 
the  good  of  the  school  that  Riddell  was 
quite  won  over,  and  prepared  for  the 
serious  matter  which  the  Doctor  presently 
broach  ed. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  latter,  in  reply  to  some 
reference  by  Riddell  to  the  Welchers. 
“Yes,  I  am  a  good  deal  concerned  about 
Welch’s  House,  Riddell.  I  dare  say  you 
can  understand  why.” 

“I  think  so,  sir.  They  don’t  seem  to 
pull  together  there  somehow,  or  have  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  good  of  the  school.” 

“Precisely.  That’s  just  what  it  is,” 


said  the  Doctor,  delighted  to  find  his 
head  boy  so  exactly  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  House  over  which  he  was 
to  be  installed.  “They  seem  to  be  ‘each 
man  for  himself,  and  none  for  the  State,’ 
I  fear.” 

“  I  think  so,”  said  Riddell.  “  They  hold 
aloof  from  most  of  the  school  doings,  unless 
there’s  a  chance  of  a  row.  They  had  no 
boat  on  the  river  this  year,  and  I  don’t 
think  they  will  have  a  man  in  the  eleven 
against  Rockshire.  And  they  seem  to  have 
no  ambition  to  work  for  the  school.” 

The  Doctor  mused  a  bit,  and  then  said, 
with  a  half  sigh,  as  if  to  himself, 

“  And  I  wish  that  were  the  worst  of  it.” 

Then  turning  to  Riddell,  he  added, 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  your  opinion  of 
Welch’s  House,  Riddell,  and  to  find  that  you 
seem  to  understand  what  is  wrong  there. 
What  should  you  say  to  taking  charge  of 
that  House  in  future  ?  ” 

This  was  breaking  the  news  suddenly, 
with  a  vengeance,  and  Riddell  fairly  gaped 
at  the  head  master  as  he  sat  back  in  his 
chair,  and  wondered  if  he  had  heard 
aright. 

“  What,  sir  !  ”  at  length  re  gasped;  “  I 
take  charge  of  Welch’s  !  ” 

“Yes,  my  boy,”  said  the  Doctor, 
quietly. 

“Oh,  I  could  never  do  it,  sir!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Riddell,  pale  at  the  very  notion. 

“  Try,”  said  the  head  master.  “  It  may 
not  be  so  impossible  as  you  think.” 

“  I’m  not  popular,  sir,”  faltered  Riddell, 
“  and  I’ve  no  influence.  Indeed,  it  would 
only  make  things  worse.  Try  some  one 
else,  sir.  Try  Fairbairn.” 

‘  ‘  I  shall  want  Fairbairn  to  be  head  of 
the  School  House,”  said  the  Doctor. 

“I’m  sure  it  would  be  a  mistake,  sir,” 
repeated  Riddell.  “  If  there  was  any 
chance  of  my  succeeding  I  would  try, 
but — ” 

“  But,”  said  the  Doctor,  “you  have  not 
tried.  Listen,  Riddell;  I  know  I  am  not 
inviting  you  to  a  bed  of  roses.  It  is  a  come¬ 
down,  I  know,  for  the  captain  of  the  school 
and  the  head  of  the  School  House  to  go 
down  to  Welch’s,  especially  such  a  Welch’s 
as  ours  is  at  present.  But  the  post  of 
danger,  you  know,  is  the  post  of  honour. 
I  leave  it  to  you.  You  need  not  go  unless 
you  wish.  I  shall  not  think  worse  of  you 
if  you  conscientiously  feel  you  should  not 
go.  Think  it  over.  Count  all  the  cost. 
You  have  already  made  a  position  for  your¬ 
self  in  the  School  House.  You  will  have 
to  quit  that,  of  course,  and  start  afresh  and 
single-handed  in  the  new  House,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  those  who  defy  the  rules  of 
the  school  will  take  at  first  to  a  fellow  who 
comes  to  enforce  them.  Think  it  all'over,  I 
say,  and  decide  with  open  eyes.” 

The  Doctor’s  words  had  a  strangely  in¬ 
spiriting  effect  on  this  shy  and  diffident 
boy  of  his.  The  recital  of  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  was  the  most  powerful 
argument  to  a  nature  like  his,  and  when  at 
length  the  Doctor  wished  him  good-night 
and  told  him  to  take  till  the  following  day 
to  decide,  Riddell  was  already  growing 
accustomed  to  the  prospect  of  his  new 
duty. 

For  all  that,  the  day  that  ensued  was 
anxious  and  troubled.  Not  so  much  on 
account  of  Welch’s.  On  that  point  his 
mind  was  pretty  nearly  made  up.  It 
seemed  a  call  of  duty,  and  therefore  it  was 
a  call  of  honour,  which  Riddell  dare  not 
disobey.  But  to  leave  the  School  House 
just  now,  when  it  lay  under  the  reproach 
caused  by  the  boatrace  accident ;  and 
worse  still,  to  leave  it  just  when  young 


Wyndham  seemed  to  be  drifting  from  his 
moorings  and  yielding  with  less  and  less 
effort  to  the  temptations  of  bad  com¬ 
panions — these  were  troubles  compared 
with  which  the  perils  and  difficulties  of  his 
new  task  were  but  light. 

For  a  long  time  that  night  Riddell  sat 
in  his  study  and  pondered  over  the  Doctor’s 
offer,  looked  at  it  in  all  its  aspects,  and 
counted  up  all  the  cost. 

Then  like  a  wise  man  he  took  counsel  of 
a  Friend.  Ah  !  you  say,  he  talked  it  over 
with  Fairbairn,  or  Porter,  or  the  acute 
Crossfield — or,  perhaps,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  old  Wyndham  ?  No,  reader,  Riddell 
had  a  Friend  at  Willoughby  dearer  even 
than  old  Wyndham,  and  nearer  than  Fair¬ 
bairn  or  Porter  or  Crossfield,  and  that 
night  when  all  the  school  was  asleep,  little 
dreaming  what  its  captain  did,  he  went  to 
that  Friend  and  told  Him  all  his  difficulties 
about  Welch’s,  and  his  anxieties  about 
young  Wyndham,  and  even  his  unhappi¬ 
ness  about  the  boatrace ;  and  in  doing  so 
found  himself  wonderfully  cheered  and 
ready  to  face  the  new  duty,  and  even 
hopeful  of  success. 

Next  morning  he  went  to  the  Doctor 
and  told  him  he  was  ready  to  enter  on  his 
new  duties.  Dr.  Patrick  was  not  the  man 
to  flatter  his  head  boy  or  to  inspire  him 
with  undue  hopes ;  but  he  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  gratified  by  the  decision,  and 
Riddell  felt  encouraged  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  sympathy. 

At  call-over  that  evening  the  Welchers 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  informed  by  the 
Doctor  of  the  new  arrangements  proposed 
for  their  welfare,  and,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  were  considerably  moved  thereby. 

At  first  they  were  disposed  to  regard  the 
affair  as  a  joke  and  a  capital  piece  of  fun. 
But  when  that  evening  Riddell  put  in  an 
appearance  at  supper,  in  their  House,  and 
when  Telson  was  intercepted  bringing 
over  his  late  master’s  goods  and  chattels 
to  the  study  next  but  one  to  that  of  Silk, 
they  began  to  take  the  matter  in  rather 
more  seriously. 

For  the  first  time  for  a  long  while  Welch’s 
House  seemed  to  be  of  one  mind — a  mind 
made  up  of  equal  mixtures  of  resentment 
and  amazement  and  amusement.  Pro¬ 
bably,  had  they  been  more  accustomed  to 
thinking  together,  they  would  have  sum¬ 
moned  a  monster  meeting,  as  Parrett’s 
would  have  done,  to  discuss  the  situation. 
As  it  was,  they  resolved  themselves  into 
several  small  groups,  each  of  which  dealt 
with  the  topic  of  the  hour  in  its  own  way. 

The  juniors  of  course  had  a  good  deal 
to  say  on  the  subject.  Pilbury,  Cusack, 
Philpot,  Morgan,  and  a  few  other  kindred 
spirits  held  a  counsel  of  war  in  the  study 
of  the  two  former  immediately  after 
supper. 

“  Rum  start  this,  eh,  Pil !”  said  Cusack, 
by  way  of  opening  proceedings. 

“  You  know,”  said  Pil,  confidentially, 
“I’m  not  surprised.  He  made  such  a 
regular  mess  of  it  in  the  School  House.” 

“  Don’t  know  what’s  the  good  of  his 
coming  here,  then,”  said  Pliilpot;  “our 
fellows  aren’t  a  bit  quieter  than  the  School 
House.” 

No  one  was  bold  enough  to  dispute  this 
peculiarly  modest  description  of  the  order 
of  Welch’s  House. 

“  I  wonder  if  he’s  been  kicked  out  of  the 
captaincy  as  well,”  asked  Cusack,  who  was 
apparently  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that 
the  new  move  was  a  degradation  for 
Riddell. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Morgan;  “Paddy 
said  something  about  it  being  a  good  thing 


for  us  to  get  the  captain  of  the  school  as 
head  of  our  House.” 

“  Oh,  ah — a  jolly  good  thing,”  said  Pil- 
bury;  “  jolly  look-out  for  us  if  he’s  stuck 
here  to  pull  us  up  whenever  we  have  a 
kirk.” 

“  Bless  you,  lie  can’t  pull  a  fellow  up  !  ” 
said  somebody. 

“  They  said  he  used  to  now  and  then  in 
the  School  House.” 

“  Not  he.  He’s  afraid  to  look  at  a 
chap.” 

“I  say,”  said  Cusack,  “  rather  a  spree 
to  fetch  him,  oh,  you  fellows,  and  see  how 
lie  does.  Eh?” 

“  I’m  game,”  said  Pilbury  ;  “  what  shall 
we  do  ?  Smash  in  his  study  ?  ” 

“Oh  no,”  said  Cusack,  “no  use  doing 
that.  Let’s  give  him  ‘Bouncer’  to  start 
with.” 

“That  ought  to  startle  him  up,”  said 
Philpot,  laughing,  “if  he’s  not  used  to  it.” 

“Bather — open  the  door  a  bit,  Morgan. 
Now,  you  fellows,  are  you  all  game  ?  All 
together.” 

And  with  that  the  party  struck  up  at 
the  top  of  their  voices  the  famous  old 
Willoughby  chorus,  of  which  the  first  verse 
runs  as  follows  : — 

“  Oh,  Bouncer  was  a  Willoughby  chap,  sir. 
Bouncer  !  Bouncer  !  Bouncer  ! 

Upon  his  head  he  wore  his  cap,  sir, 

Bouncer  !  Bouncer  !  Bouncer  ! 

Below  liis  cap  he  wore  his  head. 

His  eyes  were  black  and  his  hair  was  red, 

Ami  he  carried  his  bat  for  a  cool  hundred. 
Bouncer  !  Bouncer  !  Bouncer  !” 

This  poetic  record  of  the  virtues  and 
accomplishments  of  their  legendary  school 
hero  gave  ample  scope,  as  the  reader  may 
■surmise,  for  spirited  declamation,  and  on 
-the  present  occasion  more  Welchers  than 
Biddell  were  startled  by  the  sudden  and 
vehement  outburst  of  the  patriotic  hymn. 
Indeed,  as  it  appeared  to  be  a  point  of 
honour  with  the  vocalists  to  pitch  no  two 
voices  in  the  same  key,  the  effect  was  even 
alarming,  and  suggested  the  sudden  letting 
loose  of  a  menagerie. 

The  singers  waited  meekly  for  a  few 
seconds  to  see  whether  their  efforts  had 
met  with  the  success  they  deserved.  But 
as  a  dead  silence  reigned,  and  no  one  came, 
they  considerately  determined  to  give  their 
audience  another  chance ;  and  therefore 
launched  forthwith  into  the  second  verse, 
which  was  delivered  with  even  more  dra¬ 
matic  power  than  the  first 

“  OM  Bouncer  stood  six  foot  and  an  inch,  sir, 
Bouncer  !  Bouncer  !  Bouncer  ! 

And  four  foot  round  his  chest  was  a  pinch,  sir, 
Bouncer  !  Bonncer  !  Bouncer  ! 

Twelve  stone  two  was  his  fighting  weight. 

And  he  stroked  our  boat  for  the  champion  plate, 
And  ran  his  mile  in  four  thirty-eight. 

Bouncer  !  Bouncer  !  Bouncer  !  ” 

This  time  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  melo¬ 
dious  juniors  had  their  reward.  Before 
the  last  line  was  reached  the  door  of  the 
new  captain’s  study  opened,  and  Biddell 
appeared  in  the  passage.  His  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  his  new  capacity  was  naturally  a 
matter  of  curiosity  on  every  hand ;  and  as 
he  approached  the  scene  of  the  noise  he 
became  aware  that  almost  every  occupant 
of  the  passage  was  standing  at  his  door, 
watching  curiously  for  what  was  to  happen. 

He  certainly  did  not  look,  as  he  walked 
nervously  down  the  passage,  the  sort  of 
fellow  to  quell  a  riot ;  and  any  one  might 
have  prophesied  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
come  off  any  better  now  than  he  did  when 
he  once  went  on  a  similar  errand  to  the 
stronghold  of  the  Limpets. 

And  yet  the  weeks  that  had  elapsed  since 
then  had  not  been  thrown  away  on  Bid- 
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dell.  Would  the  reader  like  to  hear  what 
his  thoughts  were  as  he  neared  the  scene  of 
his  trial  ? 

“  What  had  I  better  do  ?  If  I  get  in  a 
rage  I  shall  only  make  a  fool  of  myself  ;  if 
I  report  them  to  the  Doctor  I  shall  be 
shirking  my  own  work  ;  if  I  remonstrate 
mildly  and  do  no  more,  my  chances  in 
Welch’s  are  done  for,  and  these  fellows 
who  are  on  the  look-out  for  my  failure 
will  get  their  crow.  I  must  get  on  the 
right  side  of  these  youngsters  if  I  can,  so 
here  goes  !  ” 

With  this  reflection  he  reached  the  door 
just  as  the  third  verse  of  “  Bouncer”  com¬ 
menced,  the  performers  having  carefully 
turned  their  backs  so  as  to  appear  wholly 
unconscious  of  a  visitor.  Verse  three  re¬ 
ferred  altogether  to  the  intellectual  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  wonderful  Bouncer. 

“  Bouncer  was  the  cock  of  the  school,  sir, 

Bonncer  !  Bouncer  !  Bouncer ! 

And  Socrates  to  him  was  a  fool,  sir, 

Bouncer!  Bouncer  !  Bouncer  ! 

He  could  cross  the  1  asses'  bridge  ’  in  the  dark, 
And  ‘Hie  Haec  Hoc’  he  thought  a  lark, 

And  swallowed  irregular  verbs  like  a  shark, 
Bouncer  !  Bouncer  1  Bouncer  ! " 

Before  this  spirit-stirring  recital  had 
reached  its  climax  one  or  two  of  the  per¬ 
formers  bad  found  it  impossible  to  resist  a 
look  round  to  see  how  the  captain  took  it. 
So  that  the  “  surprise  ”  at  finding  him 
standing  there  at  its  conclusion  fell  rather 
flat. 

Much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  spec¬ 
tators  outside,  moreover,  Biddell,  when  he 
entered,  shut  the  door  behind  him.  The 
juniors  eyed  him  curiously.  Contrary  to 
their  expectation,  he  neither  looked  fright¬ 
ened  nor  confused,  but  his  face  was  as 
cheery  as  his  voice  as  he  said,  “  You  see, 
I  couldn’t  resist  your  beautiful  music.” 

Was  he  in  jest  or  earnest  ?  Did  he  really 
mean  he  had  enjoyed  the  chorus,  or  was  he 
poking  fun  at  them  ?  They  could  not  quite 
tell. 

“Oh,”  said  Cusack,  not  quite  as  de¬ 
fiantly,  however,  as  he  could  have  wished, 
“  that’s  a  song  we  sing  among  ourselves, 
isn’t  it,  you  fellows  ?  ” 

“Ah!”  said  Biddell,  before  “the  fel¬ 
lows”  could  chime  in,  “it’s  good  fun 
belonging  to  a  musical  set — especially  for 
songs  like  this,  that  appear  to  have  several 
tunes  all  sung  at  once !  You  should  give 
a  concert.” 

The  boys  looked  more  perplexed  than 
ever.  It  sounded  like  chaff,  and  yet  they 
could  scarcely  believe  it  was.  So  they 
smiled  vacantly  at  one  another,  and  began 
to  feel  the  situation  a  little  awkward. 

“I  suppose,”  continued  Biddell,  feeling 
his  way  carefully — “  I  suppose  between 
nine  and  ten  is  the  usual  time  for  singing 
in  Welch’s  ?  I  fancied  it  was  before 
supper ! ” 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  Pilbury,  “  we  do  as  we  like 
here.” 

“  Do  you,  really  ?  ”  replied  the  captain. 
“  How  jolly  that  must  be  !  ” 

Cusack  and  Pilbury  could  hardly  tell 
why  they  laughed  at  this  very  innocent 
observation,  but  they  did,  and  Biddell  was 
quick  enough  to  see  his  advantage. 

“  You  know  I’d  be  very  sorry  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  beautiful  music,”  he  said ; 
“  but  do  you  think  you  could  get  to  like 
not  to  sing  after  supper  ?  ” 

The  boys  stared  as  if  they  were  not  quite 
sure  yet  how  to  take  it.  However,  the 
captain  made  himself  clear  without  further 
delay.  “  The  fact  is,”  said  he,  a  trifle 
nervously,  but  in  his  friendliest  tones — - 
“  the  fact  is — I  don’t  know  what  you  think, 
but  I’d  be  awfully  glad  if  you  fellows 


would  back  me  up  for  a  week  or  two  in 
Welch’s.  Of  course,  you  know  the  Doctor ’s 
put  me  here,  and  I  don’t  suppose  you’re 
much  alarmed  by  the  move,  eh  ?  You 
needn’t  be.” 

“  We  aren’t,”  said  Morgan,  in  a  de¬ 
cidedly  mild  attempt  at  heroism. 

“  I’m  glad  of  that,”  said  the  captain  ; 
whereat  the  rest  of  the  company  laughed 
at  the  unlucky  Morgan,  who  had  quite  ex¬ 
pected  the  joke  to  go  the  other  way. 
“You  know,”  continued  Biddell,  sitting 
up  on  the  table  and  talking  as  familiarly 
as  though  he  were  in  his  own  study,  “  I’d 
rather  like  if  among  us  we  could  pull 
Welch’s  up  a  bit  before  the  end  of  the 
term.  It  seems  rather  a  shame,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  didn’t  have  a  boat  on  the  river 
these  races,  and  that  there’s  not  to  he  a 
single  Welcher  in  the  first  eleven.” 

“It  is  an  awful  shame  !  ”  said  Philpot. 
“Bloomfield’s  down  on  us,  you  know; 
he’s  got  a  spite  against  us.” 

“  Oh  !  I  don’t  know,”  said  Biddell.  “  I 
fancy  if  we’d  got  some  good-enough  men 
he’d  be  only  too  glad  to  put  them  in.  After 
all,  the  glory  of  the  school  is  the  chief 
thing.” 

“Tucker  and  Silk  will  never  practise,” 
said  Cusack.  “  I  know  I  would  if  I’d  got 
the  chance.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  see  why  you  shouldn’t 
start  the  House  Cricket  Club  this  year,  at 
any  rate,”  said  Biddell. 

“  That’s  just  what  Tucker  and  Silk  won’t 
do.  We  wanted  them  to  do  it,  didn’t  we, 
Pil?” 

“  Batlier !  ”  said  Pil ,  “and  they  told  us 
to  mind  our  own  business.” 

“  Suppose  we  start  it  ourselves?”  sug¬ 
gested  the  captain;  “I’m  a  Welcher  now, 
you  know.  I  don't  see  why,  because  Tucker 
and  Silk  object,  the  whole  House  should  he 
done  out  of  its  cricket.” 

“  No  more  do  I,”  said  Philpot. 

“They’ll  kick  up  a  jolly  row  with  us, 
though,”  said  Morgan. 

“  I  don’t  think  so,”  said  Biddell.  “At 
any  rate,  that’s  no  reason  why  there 
shouldn’t  be  a  club.” 

“  All  serene  !  ”  said  Cusack,  warming  up 
to  the  notion,  and  quite  forgetting 
“Bouncer,”  “I  say,  Biddell,  couldn’t 
we  start  it  now  ?  ” 

“Yes,  certainly,”  said  Biddell;  “why 
not  ?  I  propose  Cusack  be  the  secretary.” 

“  Oh,  I  say!  ”  cried  that  youth,  blush¬ 
ing,  half  with  pleasure  and  half  with  em¬ 
barrassment ;  “you’d  better  be  that, 
Biddell.” 

“Oh  no,”  said  Biddell,  laughing,  “I 
don’t  know  the  fellows  so  well  as  you.  If 
you  were  secretary,  and  Pilbury  or  Philpot 
treasurer,  I’d  be  president,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  if  you  like.” 

The  idea  of  the  new  club  took  like  wild¬ 
fire,  and  an  enthusiastic  consultation  fol¬ 
lowed.  It  was  resolved  to  summon  a 
meeting  next  day  of  all  who  took  an 
interest  in  the  sport,  and  to  arrange  for  a 
trial  match  at  once.  Biddell  went  as 
warmly  into  the  details  as  any  one,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  working  up  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  his  younger  companions. 

“You  know,”  said  he,  “  I  don’t  see  at 
all  why  Welch’s  shouldn’t  be  able  to  get  to¬ 
gether  a  team  for  the  junior  elevens  if  we 
practise  hard.” 

“  The  nuisance  is,”  said  Cusack,  “we’re 
stopped  an  hour  a  day’s  play  all  this 
term.” 

“  What  for  ?  ”  inquired  the  captain. 

The  melancholy  story  of  Mr.  Parrett.  and 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  recounted. 

“  It’s  a  pity,”  said  he,  gravely. 
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“  I  wonder  if  Paddy  would  mind  giving 
us  a  licking  instead,”  suggested  Pilbury, 
whose  hands  were  of  the  horny  kind. 

Even  the  others  whose  palms  were  less 
seasoned  seemed  willing  to  fall  in  with  this 
alternative,  but  Riddell  discouraged  it. 

“No,”  said  he,  “he’s  not  likely  to  do 
that.  But  I  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll 
see  him  and  Parrett  and  tell  them  about 
the  club,  and  undertake  that  you’ll  be 
steady  the  rest  of  the  term  if  they’ll  let 
you  off.  Do  you  think  I’d  be  safe  in 
saying  so  ?  ” 

“Rather!  I’ll  promise,  for  one,”  cried 
Cusack. 

“  And  I’ll  try,”  said  Pilbury. 

“  So  will  we,”  said  the  others. 

So  it  was  settled.  And  when  next  day 
Riddell  in  triumph  was  able  to  announce 
that  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Parrett  had  agreed 
to  withdraw  the  prohibition,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  captain’s  promise  on  their 
behalf,  great  was  the  jubilation. 

Greater  still  was  Riddell’s  own  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  feeling  that  he  had  at  least  made  a 
good  start  towards  getting  on  the  right 
side  of  the  juniors  of  his  new  House. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SIGNALS  AND  SIGNALLING 

TART  II. 


J  shown  below,  with  its  three  stripes,  is 
,  coloured  blue  in  the  1  spaces,  and  white  in 
the  2  space.  It  means  by  itself  “Stop,”  or 
“  Bring  to,”  or  “  Important  news  to  communi¬ 
cate.”  Its  corresponding  distant  group  is 


shown  beside  it.  It  may  be  worth  remembering 
that  the  letters  from  B  to  H  have  the  ball  or 
balls  at  the  top  ;  the  letters  from  J  to  P  have  the 
balls  in  the  middle,  or  divided  ;  the  letters  from 
Q  to  W  have  the  ball  or  balls  at  the  bottom. 

K  is  a  square  G — that  is  to  say,  the  flag  is 
divided  into  a  yellow  half  (1)  and  a  blue  half 
(2),  just  as  is  the  G  pennant.  This  blue-and- 
yellow  arrangement  in  the  distant  code  is  re¬ 


placed  by  that  adjoining.  K,  when  shown 
alone,  is  taken  to  mean,  “Have  you  any  tele¬ 
grams  or  despatches  for  me  ?  ” 

L  is  another  blue-and-yellow  flag,  but  here 
the  colours  are  crossed,  as  shown  in  the  diagram, 
where  1  stands  for  blue  and  2  for  yellow.  "W  hen 
shown  alone,  L  says,  “Want  a  pilot;  can  I 
have  one  ?”  a  message  conveyed  in  the  distant 


a.pnabet  by  the  ball  and  double  pennants. 

M,  the  “  Want-a-tug  ’  signal,  is  shown  in  the 
flag  series  by  the  “  cross  of  the  Mac's,”  that  of 
St.  Andrew,  whose  pattern,  white  (2)  on  a  blue 
ground  (1),  is  herein  delineated.  M,  in  the 
distant  code,  has  the  squares  instead  of  the  pen¬ 
nants  given  for  L. 


N  is  a  blue-and-white  flag  containing  sixteen 
different  squares.  Here  is  the  jiattern  of  it,  and 
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the  blue  is  distinguished  by  the  figure  1  where- 
ever  it  appears,  the  white  by  the  figure  2.  This 
is  the  only  chess-board  in  the  code.  Perhaps  it 
is  owing  to  its  relation  to  the  king  of  games 
that  it  has  been  told  off  for  asking  a  solution  to 
that  very  difficult  problem,  “  What  is  the 
meteorological  forecast  ?  ” 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  SILVER  CANON: 

A  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE  IN  THE 
FAR  WEST. 

By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 


CHAPTER  XXI. — TAKING  FULL  POSSESSION. 


Waking  with  the  bright  sun  shining 
over  the  waters  of  the  lake,  the 
cattle  quietly  browsing,  and  the  well- 
watered  horses  enjoying  a  thoroughly 
good  feed,  the  troubles  of  the  journey  over 
the  dreary  plain  were  pretty  well  forgotten, 
and  as  fires  were  lit  and  meals  prepared, 
there  were  bright  faces  around  ready  to 
give  the  doctor  a  genial  “  good  morning.” 

Soon  after  those  on  the  look-out,  while 
the  rest  made  a  hearty  meal  to  prepare 
them  for  the  toil  of  the  day,  announced 
Indians,  and  arms  were  seized,  while  men 
stood  ready  to  run  to  their  horses  and  to 
protect  their  cattle. 

But  there  was  no  need  for  alarm,  the 
new-comers  being  the  Beaver  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  who  stated  that  they  bad  come 
upon  signs  of  Indians,  and  found  that 
they  had  been  by  the  mountain  within  the 
past  day  or  two.  But  they  had  followed 
the  trail,  and  found  that  their  enemies  had 
gone  due  north,  following  the  course  of 
the  Great  Canon,  and  it  was  probable  that 
they  had  finished  their  raid  into  these 
southern  parts,  and  would  not  return. 

“  If  they  do,”  said  the  Beaver,  with 
contemptuous  indifference,  “  our  young 
men  shall  kill  them  all.  Their  horses  will 
be  useful.  They  are  no  good  to  live,  for  they 
are  thieves  and  murderers  without  mercy.” 

The  rest  of  the  journey  was  soon 
achieved,  and  the  waggons  drawn  up  in 
regular  order  close  beside  the  mountain, 
while,  after  due  inspection  of  the  cavern¬ 
ous  place  where  Joses  had  remained  con¬ 
cealed  with  the  horses,  it  was  decided  as  a 
first  step  to  construct  with  rocks  a  semi¬ 
circular  wall,  whose  two  ends  should  rest 
against  the  perpendicular  mountain  side, 
and  this  would  serve  as  a  corral  for  the 
cattle,  and  also  act  as  a  place  of  retreat  for  a 
certain  number  to  protect  them,  the  horses 
being  kept  in  Joses’s  hole,  as  Bart  chris¬ 
tened  the  place. 

There  was  plenty  of  willing  labour  now 
that  the  goal  had  been  reached,  and  a  few 
of  the  principals  had  been  with  the  doctor 
to  inspect  the  vein  of  silver,  from  which 
they  came  back  enthusiastic  to  a  degree. 


Leaving  the  greater  part  busy  over  the 
task  of  forming  the  cattle  corral  or  enclo¬ 
sure,  the  doctor  called  upon  Bart  and 
Joses,  with  three  or  four  of  his  leading 
followers,  to  make  the  ascent  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  to  this  end  a  mysterious-looking 
pole  was  brought  from  the  doctor’s  wag¬ 
gon,  and  given  to  one  of  the  men  to  carry. 
A  pick  and  some  ropes  and  pegs  were 
handed  to  Joses,  Bart  received  a  bag,  and 
thus  accoutred  they  started. 

“  Where  are  we  going  ?  ”  said  one  of  the 
party,  as  he  saw  that  they  were  walking 
straight  for  the  perpendicular  wall. 

“  Up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,”  replied 
the  doctor. 

“Have  you  ever  been  up?”  the  man 
asked,  staring  at  him  wonderiugly. 

“  No ;  but  I  believe  the  ascent  will  be 
pretty  easy,  and  I  have  a  reason  for 
going.” 

“Is  he  mad?”  whispered  the  man  to 
Bart.  “  Why,  nothing  but  a  fly  could 
climb  up  there.” 

“Mad?  No,”  replied  Bart,  smiling. 
“  Wait  a  bit,  and  you’ll  see.” 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  have  believed  there 
was  a  way  through  here  !  ”  said  the  man, 
slapping  his  leg,  and  laughing  heartily, 
as  they  reached  the  narrow  slit,  crept 
through,  and  then  stood  with  the  long 
slope  above  them  ready  for  the  ascent. 
“It  seems  as  if  nature  had  done  it  all  in 
the  most  cunning  way,  so  as  to  make  a 
hiding-place.” 

“  And  a  stronghold  and  fort  for  us,”  said 
Bart.  “  I  think  when  once  we  get  this 
place  in  order,  we  may  set  at  defiance  all 
the  Indians  of  the  plains.” 

“  If  they  don’t  starve  us  out,  or  stop 
our  supply  of  water,”  said  Joses,  gruffly. 
“  Man  must  eat  and  drink.” 

By  this  time  the  doctor  was  leading  the 
way  up  the  long  rugged  slope,  that  seemed 
as  if  it  had  been  carved  by  water  con¬ 
stantly  rushing  down,  though  now  it  was 
perfectly  dry.  It  was  not  above  ten  feet 
wide,  and  the  walls  were  in  places  almost 
perpendicular. 

It  was  a  toilsome  ascent,  for  at  varying 
intervals  great  blocks  of  stone  barred  the 
path,  with  here  and  there  corresponding 
rifts  ;  but  a  little  labour  enabled  the  party 
to  surmount  these,  and  they  climbed  on 
till  all  at  once  the  path  took  a  new  direc¬ 
tion,  going  back  as  it  were  upon  itself,  but 
always  upward  at  a  sufficiently  stiff  angle, 
so  as  to  form  a  zigzag  right  up  the  face  of 
the  mountain. 

“  It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,” 
exclaimed  the  doctor,  enthusiastically. 

“  It’s  a  precious  steep  one,  then,”  grum¬ 
bled  Joses. 

“  I  can  hardly  understand  it  yet,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  doctor,  “unless  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  spring  of  water  up  on  high 
here.  It  seems  almost  impossible  for  this 
path  to  be  natural.” 

“  Do  you  think  it  was  made  by  men, 
sir  ?  ”  said  Bart. 

“  It  may  have  been,  but  it  seems  hardly 
possible.  Some  great  nation  may  have 
lived  here  once  upon  a  time,  but  even  then 
this  does  not  look  like  the  work  of  man. 
But  let  us  go  on.” 

It  was  quite  a  long  journey  to  where 
the  path  turned  again,  and  then  they 
rested,  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  sweet 
pure  breeze,  and  gaze  right  out  over  the 
vast  plain,  which  presented  a  wondrous 
panorama  even  from  where  they  were, 
though  a  far  grander  view  awaited  them 
from  the  top,  which  they  at  last  set  off  to 
reach. 

There  were  the  same  difficulties  in  the 
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way — huge  blocks  of  stone,  over  which 
they  had  to  climb,  rifts  that  they  had  to 
leap,  and  various  natural  ruggednesses  of 
this  kind,  to  seem  in  opposition  to  the 
theory  that  the  zigzag  way  was  the  work 
of  hands,  while  at  every  halting-place  the 
same  thought  was  exchanged  by  Bart  and 
the  doctor — “What  a  fortress  !  We  might 
defend  it  against  all  attacks  !  ” 

But  the  doctor  had  one  other  thought, 
and  that  was,  how  high  did  the  silver  lode 
come  up  into  the  mountain,  and  would 
they  be  able  to  commence  the  mining  up 
there  ? 

“At  all  events,  Bart,”  he  said,  “up 
here  will  be  our  stores  and  treasure-houses. 
Nothing  can  be  more  safe  than  this.” 

At  last,  after  a  breathless  ascent,  Bart, 
who  was  in  advance,  sprang  upon  the  top 
and  uttered  a  loud  cheer,  but  only  to  stop 
short  as  he  gazed  round  in  wonder  at  the 
comparatively  level  surface  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  the  marvellous  extent  of  the 
view  around.  Whether  there  was  silver 
or  whether  there  was  none  did  not  seem 
to  occur  to  him ;  all  he  wanted  was  to 
explore  the  many  wide  acres  of  surface,  to 
creep  down  into  the  rifts,  to  cautiously 
walk  along  at  the  very  edge  of  this  tre¬ 
mendous  precipice,  which  went  sharply 
down  without  protection  of  any  natural 
parapet  of  rock.  Above  all,  he  wanted  to 
get  over  to  the  farther  side,  and,  going  to 
the  edge,  gaze  right  into  the  glorious 
canon  with  the  rugged  sides,  and  try  from 
this  enormous  height  to  trace  its  course  to 
right  and  left  as  it  meandered  through  the 
plain. 

“  What  a  place  to  live  in !  ”  thought 
Bart,  for  there  were  grass,  flowers,  bushes, 
stunted  trees,  and  cactuses,  similar  to 
those  below  them  on  the  plain.  In  fact, 
it  seemed  to  Bart  as  if  this  was  a  piece — 
almost  roughly  rounded — of  the  plain  that 
had  been  left  when  the  rest  sank  down 
several  hundred  feet,  or  else  that  this  por¬ 
tion  had  been  thrust  right  up  to  stand 
there,  bold  and  bluff,  ready  to  defy  the 
fury  of  any  storms  that  might  blow. 

The  doctor  led  the  way  half  round  till 
he  found  what  he  considered  a  suitable 
spot  near  the  edge  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  mountain ;  and  there  being  no  need  to 
fear  the  Indians  any  longer,  he  set  J oses 
to  work  with  the  pick  to  clear  out  a  narrow 
rift,  into  which  the  pole  they  had  brought 
was  lowered,  and  wedged  up  perpendicu¬ 
larly  with  fragments  of  rock,  one  of  which 
Bart  saw  was  almost  a  mass  of  pure  silver ; 
then  staves  were  set  against  the  bottom, 
and  bound  there  for  strength ;  then  guy 
ropes  added,  and  secured  to  well-driven - 
down  pegs ;  and  lastly,  as  a  defiance  to 
the  Indians,  and  a  declaration  of  the 
place  being  owned  by  the  Government, 
under  whose  consent  they  had  formed  the 
expedition,  the  national  flag  was  run  up, 
amidst  hearty  cheers,  and  its  folds  blew 
out  strongly  in  the  breeze. 

“  Now,”  said  the  doctor,  “  we  are  under 
the  protection  of  the  flag,  and  can  do  as 
we  please.” 

“Don’t  see  as  the  flag  will  be  much 
protection,”  growled  Joses;  “but  it'll 
bring  the  Injun  down  on  us  before  long.” 

The  doctor  did  not  hear  these  words,  for 
he  was  beginning  to  explore  the  top  of  the 
mountain  and  making  plans  for  converting 
the  place  into  a  stronghold.  Bart  heard 
them,  however,  and  turned  to  the  grum¬ 
bler. 

“  Do  you  think  the  Indians  will  notice 
the  flag,  Joses?”  he  said. 

“Do  I  think  the  Injuns  will  notice  it, 
Master  Bart  r  Why,  they  can’t  help 


noticing  it.  Isn’t  it  flap,  flap,  flapping 
there,  and  asking  them  to  come  as  hard  as 
it  can.  Why,  they’ll  see  that  bit  o’  rag 
miles  and  miles  away,  and  be  swooping 
down  almost  before  we  know  where  we 
are.  Mark  my  words  if  they’ll  not.  We 
shall  have  to  sleep  with  one  eye  open  and 
the  other  not  shut,  Master  Bart,  that’s 
what  we  shall  have  to  do.” 

“  Well,  we  shall  be  strong  enough  now 
to  meet  any  number,”  said  Bart. 


“Yes,  if  they  don’t  catch  us  just  as  wc 
are  least  expecting  it.  Dessay  the  doctor 
knows  best,  but  we  shall  never  get  much 
of  that  silver  home  on  account  of  the 
Apaches.” 

“Oh  yes,  we  shall,  Joses,”  said  Bart, 
merrily.  “Wait  a  bit,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  Indians  can  be  beaten  off  as  easily 
as  possible,  and  they’ll  soon  be  afraid  to 
attack  us  when  they  find  how  strong  we  are. 
Perhaps  they’ll  be  glad  to  make  friends. 
Now  come  and  have  a  look  round.” 

Joses  obeyed  his  young  leader,  shoulder¬ 
ing  his  rifle  and  following  him  in  a  surly, 
ill-used  sort  of  way,  resenting  everything 
that  was  introduced  to  his  notice  as  being 
poor  and  unsatisfactory. 

“  Glad  to  see  trees  up  here,  Master 
Bart  ?  ”  he  said,  as  the  lad  made  a  remark 
by  a  patch  whose  verdure  was  a  pleasant 
relief  to  the  eye  after  the  glare  from  the 
bare  rock.  “  I  don’t  call  them  scrubs  of 
things  trees.  Why,  a  good  puff  of  wind 
would  blow  them  off  here  and  down  into 
the  plain.” 

“  Then  why  hasn’t  a  good  puff  of  wind 
blown  them  off  and  down  into  the  plain  ?  ” 
said  Bart. 

“Why  haven’t  they  been  blown  off — 
why  haven’t  they  been  blown  off,  Master 
Bart  ?  Well,  I  suppose  because  the  wind 
hasn’t  blowed  hard  enough.” 

Bart  laughed,  and  they  went  on  along 


the  edge  of  the  tremendous  cliff  till  they 
came  above  the  canon,  down  into  which 
Bart  never  seemed  weary  of  gazing.  For 
the  plaee  had  quite  a  fascination  for  him, 
with  its  swift,  sparkling  river,  beautiful 
wooded  islands,  and  green  and  varied 
shores.  The  sides  of  the  place,  too,  were 
so  wondrously  picturesque  ;  here  were 
weather-stained  rocks  of  fifty  different 
tints  ;  there  rocks  covered  with  lovely 
creepers,  hanging  in  festoons  or  clinging 


close  to  the  stony  crevices  that  veined  the 
rocky  face  in  every  direction.  The  shelves 
and  ledges  and  mossy  nooks  were  innu¬ 
merable,  and  every  one,  even  at  that  great 
height,  wore  a  tempting  look  that  drew 
the  lad  towards  it,  and  made  him  itch  to 
begin  the  exploration. 

“  What  a  lovdy  river,  Joses  !  ”  he  cried. 

“Lovely?  Why,  it’s  one  o’  those  sand 
rivers.  Don’t  you  ever  go  into  it  if  we 
get  down  there  ;  you’d  be  sucked  into  the 
quicksands  before  you  knew  where  you 
were.  I  don’t  think  much  of  this  place, 
Master  Bart.” 

“I  do,”  cried  the  lad,  stooping  to  pick 
up  a  rough  fragment  of  stone,  and  then, 
as  it  was  long  and  thin,  breaking  it  against 
the  edge  of  a  piece  of  rock,  when  the 
newly-fractured  end  shone  brightly  in  the 
sun  with  a  metallic  sheen. 

“  Why,  there  is  plenty  of  silver  up  here, 
Joses,”  he  said,  examining  the  stone  in¬ 
tently.  “  This  is  silver,  is  it  not  ?  ” 

Joses  took  the  piece  of  stone  in  an  ill- 
used  way,  examined  it  carefully,  and  with 
a  sour  expression  of  countenance,  as  if  he 
were  grieved  to  own  the  truth,  and  finally 
jerked  it  away  from  him  so  that  it  might 
fall  into  the  canon. 

“Yes,”  he  growled  ;  “  that’s  silver  ore, 
but  it’s  very  poor.” 

“  Poor,  Joses  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  horrid  poor.  There  wasn’t  above 
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half  of  that  silver  ;  all  the  rest  was  stone. 
I  like  to  see  it  in  great  solid  lumps  that 
don’t  want  any  melting.  That’s  what  I 
call  silver.  Don’t  think  much  of  this.” 

“Well,  it’s  a  grand  view,  at  all  events, 
Joses,”  said  Bart. 

“It’s  a  big  view,  and  you  can  6ee  far 
enough  for  anything,”  he  growled.  “  You 
can  see  so  far  that  you  can’t  see  any  far¬ 
ther  ;  but  I  don’t  see  no  good  in  that. 
Wliat’s  the  good  of  a  view  that  goes  so 
far  you  can’t  see  it  ?  J ust  as  well  have  no 
view  at  all.” 
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“Why,  you  are  never  satisfied,  Joses,” 
laughed  Bart. 

“Never  satisfied!  Well,  I  don’t  see 
nothing  in  this  to  satisfy  a  man.  You 
can’t  eat  and  drink  a  view,  and  it  won’t 
keep  Injun  off  from  you.  Pshaw!  views 
are  about  no  good  at  all.” 

“Bart!” 

It  was  the  doctor  calling,  and  on  the 
lad  running  to  him  it  was  to  find  that  he 
was  standing  by  a  great  chasm  running 
down  far  into  the  body  of  the  mountain, 
with  rough  shelving  slopes  by  which  it  was 


possible  to  descend,  though  the  task  looked 
risky  except  to  any  one  of  the  firmest 
nerve. 

“  Look  down  there,  Bart,”  said  the 
doctor,  rather  excitedly;  “what  do  you 
make  of  it  ?  ” 

Bart  took  a  step  nearer  so  as  to  get  a 
clearer  view  of  the  rent,  rugged  pit,  at  one 
side  of  which  was  a  narrow,  jagged  slit 
where  the  sunshine  came  through,  illumin¬ 
ing  what  would  otherwise  have  been, 
gloomy  in  the  extreme. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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MORGAN’S  HEAD;  OR,  THE  TREASURE  CAVE  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN  SEA. 

By  James  Cox,  r.n., 


The  Iris  had  arrived  off  Port  Royal  with 
some  prisoners,  who  were  ordered  to 
be  sent  on  board  the  guard  ship  for  secu¬ 
rity  ;  and  Captain  Wilson,  at  the  request  of 
Miss  De  la  Cour,  had  brought  round  that 
lady  and  her  sister. 

They  had  made  up  their  minds  to  take 
up  their  abode  with  an  aunt  living  in  the 
suburbs  of  Kingston,  and,  accompanied  by 
Sam,  they  proceeded  to  the  house  of  their 
relative  the  day  following  the  departure  of 
the  schooner  for  Blewfields. 

In  the  meantime  the  Spider  and  his 
companions  were  rapidly  nearing  their 
destination.  In  rather  less  than  a  week 
they  sighted  the  American  coast,  and  early 
one  morning  the  schooner  dropped  anchor 
in  the  lagoon  off  the  collection  of  decayed 
huts  known  as  Blewfields. 

The  Spider  dressed  himself  carefully  in 
the  clothes  of  the  master  of  the  schooner, 
which  he  had  rummaged  out  from  a  locker 
in  the  cabin,  and  landed  to  make  inquiries 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Vigors,  and 
was  rather  chagrined  to  find  that  he  had 
left  the,  place  for  St.  Juan  de  Nicaragua 
or  Greytown,  but  before  his  departure  he 
had  left  word  with  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Mosquito  Indians  where  he  was  to  be  found. 

On  gaining  this  information  the  Spider 
returned  to  the  schooner,  and  the  next  day 
arrived  and  anchored  inside  Point  Arenas, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Juan  River.  Giving 
directions  to  the  Snapper  and  J ack  to  look 
out  for  him,  he  advised  them  to  cruise  out¬ 
side,  returning  again  the  next  morning ; 
for,  said  he,  it  would  be  an  awkward  job 
if  any  vessel  belonging  to  J amaica  put  in 
here  and  recognised  the  schooner. 

He  then  made  his  way  towards  the  town, 
and,  after  visiting  a  few  stores,  ascertained 
that  a  white  man  was  living  alone  in  the 
jungle  at  the  back  of  the  lagoon  which  lay 
behind  the  town. 

“I  guess,  stranger,”  drawled  out  his 
informant,  who  was  a  sallow-faced  Yankee, 
“  you’ll  find  yer  friend  in  a  bad  way.  He 
could  hardly  stagger  when  he  turned  up 
here  last  week.  Queer  spot  this  for  Yaller 
Jack.  There’s  an  old  squaw  down  there 
with  him,  and  I  ealkilate  she’ll  pull  him 
through  if  he  ain’t  dead  already.” 

The  anxiety  of  the  Spider  to  reach  Mr. 
Vigors  without  delay  increased. 

“  If  he  slips  his  wind  before  I  reach 
him,”  he  muttered,  “it’s  all  up  with  the 
secret  of  the  cavern.” 

He  hurried  along  the  margin  of  the 
lagoon  and  presently  reached  the  edge  of 
the  jungle.  Here  he  looked  about  for 
the  path  which  his  American  friend  had 
told  him  would  lead  to  the  hut.  After 
some  little  difficulty  he  stumbled  across  it, 
and  pushed  forward  through  the  wood. 
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“Stinking  hole  this,”  he  muttered,  as 
he  plunged  ankle-deep  in  the  soft  mud ; 
“wonder  how  much  farther  I  shall  have  to 
go.  Ah  !  here  we  are ;  wonder  if  I’m  in 
time.” 

A  sudden  turn  of  the  path  showed  him  a 
dilapidated  hut  thatched  with  palm  leaves, 
and  striding  up  to  the  door,  which  was 
closed,  he  tapped  thereon. 

“  Come  in,”  said  a  feeble  voice  from 
within. 

The  Spider  pushed  open  the  door,  and 
there  lying  on  a  grass  mat  in  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  building  was  the  object  of  his 
quest. 

“  Who  are  you  ?  ”  said  the  sick  man,  in 
a  querulous  tone. 

“  A  friend  sent  by  your  old  schoolfellow 
to  help  you  in  the  business  you  wrote 
about,”  was  the  reply. 

At  these  words  the  sick  man’s  eyes 
brightened,  and  he  grasped  the  hand  of 
the  villain,  murmuring,  “  I  thought  he 
would  not  fail  me. 

“Do  you  know,”  he  whispered,  “you 
have  given  me  a  new  lease  of  life  ?  I  feel 
stronger  already.  I  shall  now  soon  shake 
off  the  weakness  caused  by  this  wretched 
fever.  When  I  came  here  I  was  dying  by 
inches,  but  the  old  Carib  squaw  has  cured 
me,  and  in  a  day  or  two  I  shall  be  on  my 
feet  again.” 

“Not  if  I  can  help  it,”  said  Spider  to 
himself. 

“  My  old  nurse  has  gone  up  the  river  to 
her  people  to  get  some  stuff  to  make  broth 
for  me  ;  all  I  want  to  put  me  to  rights  is  a 
little  strengthening  food.  She’ll  be  back 
early  to-morrow  morning.  But  tell  me 
now  what  preparations  you  have  made  and 
all  about  it.” 

The  Spider  seated  himself  at  the  side  of 
the  sick  man  and  told  him  a  story  that  he 
had  long  ago  carefully  concocted  for  the 
occasion,  and  wound  up  by  informing  Mr. 
Vigors  that  the  schooner  would  start 
whenever  he  felt  well  enough  to  go.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  he  artfully  en¬ 
deavoured  to  draw  from  his  companion  the 
secret  of  the  entrance  to  the  treasure  cave, 
and  once  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
Mr.  Vigors  should  show  him  the  plan  of 
the  place. 

“No,  no,”  murmured  the  sick  man. 
“  Wait  till  we  reach  Santa  Catalina — time 
enough  then  ;  ”  when,  exhausted  by  the 
talk,  he  turned  on  his  side  and  fell  into  an 
uneasy  slumber. 

The  Spider  glanced  at  the  sleeping 
man,  then  strolled  to  the  door  and  looked 
out  at  the  prospect  before  him,  and  a 
dreary  prospect  it  was. 

A  few  yards  in  front  was  a  slimy  morass 
fringedwith  decaying  vegetable  matter  that 


festered  in  the  fcetid  atmosphere  rising  from 
the  surface  of  the  dark  waters.  Rotten 
branches  that  had  fallen  from  the  great 
trees  of  the  American  forest  protruded 
from  the  mud,  and  looked  like  blackened 
arms  pointing  at  him.  The  mysterious 
silence  pervading  the  place  was  broken 
only  by  the  buzzing  sound  of  the  “  winged 
abominations  that  filled  the  simmering 
air,”  or  the  splash  of  some  great  reptile  in 
the  alligator-haunted  lagoon.  It  was  just 
the  spot  where  a  deed  of  darkness  might 
be  committed  with  apparent  impunity. 

“  If  the  old  Carib  comes  back  to-morrow 
and  finds  her  patient  gone,  she  won’t  think 
of  looking  in  there ;  and  if  shedoes  she’ll  find, 
that  the  alligators  won’t  have  left  much  of 
his  shrivelled  carcass.” 

Night  was  coming  on  apace.  The  Spider 
returned  to  the  side  of  the  unconscious 
man  and  lit  the  wick  of  a  lamp  that  stood 
on  a  rough  shelf  fastened  to  the  wall.  As 
he  did  so  a  large  tarantula  spider,  asto¬ 
nished  at  the  sudden  illumination,  darted, 
out  from  behind  a  projecting  beam  and 
glared  at  his  namesake  in  a  threatening 
manner,  while  a  number  of  bats,  disturbed 
from  the  same  cause,  flitted  quickly  past 
him,  almost  brushing  his  face  with  their 
outstretched  wings. 

Taking  the  lamp  from  the  shelf,  and 
shading  the  light  from  the  sick  man’s  eyes,, 
he  leant  over  the  sleeping  form,  and  saw 
suspended  from  Mr.  Vigors’s  neck  by  a 
string  a  small  much-worn  leather  bag  that 
peeped  from  the  folds  of  his  shirt.  Then 
he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  placing 
the  lamp  on  the  ground,  knelt  down,  and 
attempted  to  remove  the  bag  without 
awakening  the  sleeper. 

He  had  almost  succeeded,  when  the  sick 
man  opened  his  eyes  and  seized  the  robber’s 
hands,  calling  loudly  for  help.  A  mur¬ 
derous  gleam  shone  across  the  face  of  the 
Spider,  as,  throwing  himself  on  the  breast 
of  Mr.  Vigors,  he  clutched  the  unfortunate 
man  by  the  throat,  and  did  not  rebax  his 
hold  until  he  rolled  over  on  his  side 
dead. 

Snatching  the  bag  from  the  dead  man’s 
neck,  he  eagerly  tore  it  open  and  extracted 
a  scrap  of  paper,  which  he  unfolded  and 
carefully  examined. 

The  paper  contained  a  rough  sketch  of 
the  island  of  Santa  Catalina,  and  beneath  it 
were  these  words “  Mouth  of  cave 
twelve  yards  from  the  rock  known  as 
Morgan’s  Head.  Morgan’s  Head,  western 
extremity  of  island.  Entrance  at  back  of 
cave  through  top  of  cliff  above  the  beach, 
ten  paces  from  palmetto  due  west  to  lizard 
hole.” 

Looking  up  from  the  perusal  of  this 
document,  he  was  somewhat  startled  ate 
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observing  the  tarantula  regarding  him 
from  the  shelf  above.  The  oppressive 
silence  that  reigned  in  the  hut  also  dis¬ 
turbed  his  equanimity,  and  he  felt  anxious 
to  leave  the  place ;  so,  placing  the  paper  in 
his  pocket,  he  made  towards  the  door,  but 
suddenly  recollecting  that  he  had  not  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  body  of  his  victim,  he  turned 
towards  it  with  the  intention  of  carrying 
it  to  the  lagoon. 

The  sickly  rays  of  the  flickering  lamp 
shone  across  the  face  of  the  murdered  man, 
and  the  murderer  trembled  at  the  ghastly 
sight  presented  by  the  distorted  features 
and  the  wild  staring  eyes,  which  seemed 
to  be  looking  into  his  own.  At  last  he 
screwed  up  his  courage  and  endeavoured 
to  raise  the  body  in  his  arms,  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  dumb  witness  of  his  crime,  the 
tarantula,  dropped  on  his  hands.  In  his 
fright  he  kicked  over  the  lamp,  and,  drop¬ 
ping  the  body,  rushed  out  into  the  forest. 

The  moon  was  shining  in  the  clear  sky 
as  he  emerged  from  the  hut  and  hurried 
along  the  path  towards  Greytown,  which 
place  he  reached  just -before  daylight. 

Edging  away  to  the  left  of  the  town,  he 
gained  the  beach,  and  as  the  first  streak  of 
light  shot  across  the  waters  he  saw  the 
white  sails  of  the  schooner  in  the  offing. 

He  waited  impatiently  for  the  vessel, 
and  the  moment  her  bow  appeared  round 
the  Arenas  Point  he  got  into  his  canoe  and 
paddled  alongside. 

“What  luck?”  asked  the  negro  who 
rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Snapper. 

“All  right  this  time,”  was  the  rejoinder. 
“Jack,  steer  for  the  west  point  of  Cata¬ 
lina — the  sooner  we  get  away  from  here 
the  better ;  ”  and  he  whispered  something 
in  the  ears  of  his  associates  that  caused 
them  to  exchange  peculiar  glances  with 
each  other. 

The  Spider  went  below  chuckling  over 
the  success  that  had  so  far  attended  his 
schemes,  and,  taking  off  his  coat,  was  just 
going  to  throw  himself  into  his  bunk  to 
try  and  sleep  off  the  fatigue  attending  his 
journey,  when,  recollecting  that  the  plan 
of  St.  Catalina  with  the  directions  for 
entering  the  cavern  was  in  the  pocket  of 
the  coat,  he  put  his  hand  in  to  extract  the 
beg.  His  fingers  touched  something  soft, 
and  were  about  to  close  on  what  he  sup¬ 
posed  was  the  bag,  when  a  sharp  bite 
caused  him  to  quickly  withdraw  his  hand, 
and  with  it  an  enormous  bloated  tarantula 
that  clung  to  his  fingers. 

He  shuddered  as  he  threw  the  noxious 
thing  down,  and  endeavoured  to  crush  it 
with  his  foot  on  the  deck,  but  the  creature 
evaded  him,  and  ran  off  on  its  long  hairy 
legs,  disappearing  behind  a  locker. 

His  next  attempt  at  finding  the  bag  was 
more  successful,  and,  placing  it  under  his 
pillow,  he  got  into  his  bunk  and  tried  to 
sleep. 

But  the  sight  of  the  tarantula  had  had 
a  strange  effect  on  his  nerves.  Sleep  he 
could  not.  Every  time  he  closed  his  eyes 
his  imagination  presented  to  him  the  face 
of  poor  Vigors.  A  thousand  times  he  re¬ 
hearsed  the  crime  of  the  past  night.  After 
tossing  about  in  a  restless  manner  for  some 
time,  he  sat  up  in  his  bed,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  would  go  on  deck.  As 
he  moved  to  get  out  of  his  sleeping-place 
he  looked  up  and  saw  the  tarantula  hang¬ 
ing  from  a  beam  just  above  his  face,  and, 
as  he  thought,  regarding  him  fixedly. 

“  Confound  that  thing,  it’ll  be  the  death 
of  me  !  ”  he  muttered,  as  he  tried  to  knock 
it  down,  and  in  the  attempt  struck  his 
wrist  against  a  rusty  nail. 

Hastily  putting  on  his  coat,  he  left  the 


cabin  and  joined  the  Snapper,  who  was 
sitting  on  the  taffrail  smoking. 

“  Jack  says  we  ought  to  sight  Old  Pro¬ 
vidence  to-morrow  night  if  de  wind  holds,” 
remarked  that  personage. 

“That  won’t  be  a  bit  too  soon,”  was 
the  reply.  ‘  ‘  J est  strikes  me  now  that  when 
the  schooner ’s  missed  they’ll  be  sending 
somebody  to  look  after  her ;  so  tell  the 
chaps  to  keep  a  look-out  for  sails.” 

“Look  yer,  massa,”  said  the  one-eyed 
negro,  who  had  joined  the  couple,  “  where 
d’yer  pro’se  to  be  gwine  to  after  the  dol¬ 
lars  got  aboard  ?  ” 

“Somewhere  down  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
if  we  ain’t  nabbed  before  we  get  there,” 
Was  the  reply. 

The  following  evening  the  island  of  ©Id 
Providence  was  sighted  by  the  crew  of  the 
schooner,  and  One-eyed  Jack  pointed  out 
the  extraordinary  rock  which  bears  the 
name  of  Morgan’s  Head,  from  a  supposed 
resemblance  to  that  noted  freebooter.  Near 
this  rock  they  anchored. 

This  block  of  basalt  lies  at  the  western 
extreme  of  Santa  Catalina,  which  island  is 
only  separated  from  the  mainland  of  Old 
Providence  by  a  channel  a  few  yards  wide. 
The  remains  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
buccaneers  still  exist,  and  numerous  caves, 
hollowed  out  by  the  action  of  the  waves, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  sea- 
rovers  as  stow-holes  for  their  booty.  There 
is  a  tradition,  too,  that  Blewfield,  a  noted 
pirate,  once  resided  here. 

The  Spider  at  daylight  the  next  morning, 
accompanied  by  the  Snapper  and  two  of 
the  negroes,  landed  under  the  lee  of  a 
small  overhanging  cliff,  and  walked  along 
the  beach  for  about  a  mile  in  order  to  mis¬ 
lead  some  of  the  natives  who  were  watch¬ 
ing  their  movements. 

A  great  deal  of  time  was  occupied  in  this 
manoeuvre,  during  which  Spider  made  the 
Snapper  acquainted  with  some  details  of 
the  contents  of  the  cavern  they  were  about 
to  enter.  The  negro  got  wild  with  excite¬ 
ment,  and  was  eager  to  repair  at  once  to 
the  place,  but  the  Spider  objected  to  do 
this  until  the  natives  were  out  of  sight. 

At  last  the  coast  was  clear,  and  the 
treasure-seekers  were  hastening  back  to 
Morgan’s  Head,  when  the  Spider,  looking 
seaward,  thought  he  noticed  a  sail  on  the 
horizon.  In  order  to  make  sure  he  told  his 
companions  to  remain  under  the  cliff  where 
they  had  first  landed,  while  he  mounted 
to  the  summit  of  the  great  mass  of  basalt 
to  obtain  a  better  view. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  climb  to  the  top, 
but  at  last  he  succeeded  in  his  attempts, 
and,  exhausted  with  his  labour,  threw 
himself  down  on  the  small  platform  and 
eagerly  scanned  the  horizon.  From  his 
elevated  position  he  could  see  many  miles 
across  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Yes,  there  certainly  was  a  ship  steering 
for  the  land,  and,  looking  down  on  the 
decks  of  the  schooner,  he  perceived  that 
she  had  been  observed  by  her  crew,  for 
they  were  standing  in  a  group  on  the  fore¬ 
castle  pointing  her  out  to  each  other. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  was  about  to 
descend  to  consult  with  his  friends  below, 
when  he  saw  that  he  was  not  the  only 
occupant  of  the  giddy  height. 

Two  long,  black,  hairy  legs  suddenly 
protruded  over  the  edge  of  the  opposite  side 
of  the  rock,  followed  immediately  by  the 
head  and  body  of  a  disgusting  object — the 
tarantula. 

Forgetting  for  a  moment  where  he 
stood,  he  stepped  hastily  back,  but  he 
trod  the  air,  and  with  a  wild  yell  tumbled 
headlong  on  the  boulders  skirting  the 


base  of  the  rock,  and  rolled  over  into  the 
blue  waters,  disappearing  from  the  view 
of  his  horrified  friends  who  had  witnessed 
his  fall — and  with  him  was  lost  the  secret 
of  the  entrance  to  the  treasure  cavern. 

The  Snapper,  with  the  negroes,  jumped 
into  the  boat  that  they  had  left  in  readi¬ 
ness  on  the  beach,  and  pulled  off  to  the 
spot,  hoping  to  recover  the  body,  but 
nothing  save  a  few  drops  of  blood  that 
stained  the  rocks  could  be  seen.  The 
water  was  very  deep  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Head,  and  after  a  short  time  they 
gave  up  all  hopes  of  success,  and  went  on 
board  the  schooner. 

Here  great  excitement  prevailed ;  the 
crew  were  hastily  hoisting  the  sails,  and 
Jack  was  rushing  about  like  one  dis¬ 
tracted. 

“  What’s  de  matter,  Jack?”  asked  the 
Snapper  as  soon  as  he  could  make  himself 
heard. 

‘  ‘  Matter  enuff ;  take  de  glass — look  at 
dat  ship  on  de  starboard  quarter.  Tell  you 
what,  Snapper,  dis  turn  out  precious*  bad 
job  for  us.  See  there  now.” 

A  cloud  of  white  smoke  shot  out  from 
the  side  of  the  approaching  vessel,  and  the 
boom  of  a  heavy  gun  sounded  across  the 
waters. 

“  Dat’s  to  tell  us  to  heave-to,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  one-eyed  negro.  “  Quick, 
boys — hist !  way  de  jib,  cut  de  cable.” 

The  wind  was  very  light,  but  the 
schooner  gradually  gathered  way  and 
slipped  along,  hugging  the  shore  as 
closely  as  possible,  slowly  increasing  the 
distance  from  the  ship  astern. 

Jack  nibbed  his  hands,  and  looking  over 
the  taffrail  remarked,  “  Guess  we’ll  dodge 
dat  cruiser  if  it  gets  dark  before  de  wind 
rises.” 

But  J ack  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed 
in  his  hopes,  for  even  as  he  spoke  a  dark 
line  rippled  the  water  to  windward.  Every 
scrap  of  sail  that  the  schooner  could  carry 
was  clapped  on,  but  now  the  freshening 
breeze  was  filling  the  canvas  of  her  pur¬ 
suer,  and  every  minute  lessened  the  distance 
between  the  vessels. 

Boom  !  the  report  of  another  gam,  and 
this  time  a  shot  comes  ricocheting  over  the 
white  tips  of  the  waves,  sending  up  a  great 
shower  of  spray  as  it  takes  a  final  plunge 
not  fifty  yards  astern  of  the  schooner. 

“  It’s  de  Iris,”  groaned  Jack,  “  dere’s  no 
ofier  ship  on  de  station  with  guns  like  dem.” 

And  sure  enough  the  ship  astern,  now 
fast  overhauling  them,  was  our  old  friend. 
The  news  of  the  escape  of  the  Spider  from 
Jamaica  had  reached  the  ears  of  the 
authorities,  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
schooner  from  Kingston  occurring  about 
the  same  time,  the  two  things  were  put 
together,  which  resulted  in  the  dispatch 
of  the  Iris  to  the  Spanish  Main.  Captain 
Wilson  on  sailing  from  Port  Koyal  had 
fortunately  decided  on  looking  in  at  Grey¬ 
town,  thinking  it  a  likely  spot,  as  it  was  a 
favourite  place  of  resort  for  shady  charac¬ 
ters.  Here  he  ascertained  that  a  schooner 
had  been  seen  off  Point  Arenas,  and  from 
the  description  given  of  the  only  person 
who  had  landed  he  felt  sure  that  he  was 
on  the  Spider’s  track. 

Leaving  Greytown,  he  proceeded  to 
search  among  the  small  islands  off  the 
Mosquito  Coast,  and  while  standing  in  to 
Catalina  the  look-out  at  the  masthead  re¬ 
ported  a  small  craft  at  anchor  under 
Morgan’s  Head. 

Now  to  return  to  the  chase.  There  was 
no  little  excitement  on  board  the  Iris  as 
she  neared  the  schooner. 

“  Give  her  another  shot,  Mr.  Clifford,” 
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said  Captain  Wilson  to  tlie  officer  of  the 
watch,  who  was  leaning  over  the  hammock 
nettings  watching  the  effect  of  the  stud¬ 
ding  sails  just  set  on  the  speed  of  the 
sloop. 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir,  we  are  fast  coming  up 
with  her.” 

“  Stand  by,  gunner's  mate — see  if  you 
can’t  bring  her  mainmast  down.” 

The  gunner’s  mate,  thus  admonished, 
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themselves  up  quietly  enough,  and  were 
taken  on  board  the  man-of-war. 

Captain  Wilson,  having  learned  from 
Mr.  Snapper  the  fate  of  the  Spider,  took 
the  schooner  in  tow  and  beat  up  for 
Jamaica.  On  reaching  Port  Royal  the 
schooner  and  her  late  crew  were  handed 
over  to  the  civil  authorities. 

Snapper  and  Jack  narrowly  escaped 
being  strung  up  for  piracy,  and  ultimately 


the  harbour  of  Port  Royal,  and  not  long 
after  she  had  made  fast  to  a  buoy  her  com¬ 
mander  might  have  been  seen  in  his  gig 
pulling  up  to  Kingston. 

That  same  evening,  if  you  had  been 
standing  under  the  verandah  of  a  pretty 
house  near  the  racecourse,  you  might  have 
seen  the  identical  commander  sitting  very 
close  to  a  very  beautiful  girl,  and  heard 
something  to  this  effect :  “  From  the  first 


“  Tumbled  headlong  on  the  boulders." 


looked  carefully  along  his  sights,  and  as 
the  sloop  nose  on  the  swell  fired. 

“  Good  shot,”  said  the  captain  ;  “  there 
goes  the  ma6t.  Quartermaster,  keep  her 
away  another  point ;  and  stand  by  there, 
Mr.  Clifford,  to  shorten  sail.  Call  away 
the  cutter  and  tell  Charteris  to  go  on 
board  and  take  possession.” 

Confusion  reigned  supreme  on  board  the 
schooner,  and  when  Lieutenant  Charteris 
boarded  her  from  the  cutter,  the  Snapper, 
Jack,  and  remainder  of  the  crew  gave 


spent  the  remainder  of  their  days  as  con¬ 
victs,  working  011  the  palisades  with  the 
other  negroes. 

As  to  the  Iris,  very  soon  after  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  rebellion  she  received  orders 
to  proceed  to  Portsmouth  to  pay  off,  and 
Lieutenant  Charteris,  after  a  flying  visit  to 
Kingston  to  bid  adieu  to  the  Misses  De  la 
Cour,  sailed  in  her. 

*  *  *  * 

Twelve  months  after  the  events  here  re¬ 
corded  a  smart  little  gun-vessel  sailed  into 


time  I  saw  you,  Amy,  I  loved  you:  and 
now  I  ask  you  to  be  my  wife.” 

I  suppose  the  answer  must  have  been 
satisfactory,  for  when  a  certain  old  nigger 
named  Sam  let  the  officer  out  of  the  house 
that  night  he  muttered  to  himself,  “  Anoder 
weddin’,  I  s’pose,  berry  soon.  Miss  Julia ’s 
gone  off  with  a  sodger  chap,  and  now  dis 
Miss  Amy ’s  gwine  to  marry  dis  Captain 
Charteris.  Guess  it’s  nearly  time  dis  nigger 
look  out  for  his  Dinah  !  ” 

(the  end.) 
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A  DUNCE’S  DISASTERS. 


By  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Malax,  m.a.,  f.g.s., 
Author  of  “ Cacus  and  Hercules,”  etc. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Tuesday,  July  16th,  18 — ,  was  a  day  of 
sincere  summer  weather  at  Highfield. 
There  could  be  no  mistake  about  that.  It 
was  a  day  to  prove  the  overpowering  in¬ 
fluence  of  heat  upon  school  lessons — when 
boys  are  unusually  disposed  to  be  lazy  and 
masters  are  physically  incapable  of  exact¬ 
ing  the  full  tale  of  work ;  for  on  both  sides 
Nature  proclaims  a  truce,  and  hostilities 
are  suspended  from  sheer  inability  to  carry 
on  war. 

Dawson  and  Smith  occupied  al joining 
desks  in  the  schoolroom.  They  were  re¬ 
clining  like  Roman  gentlemen  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  ;  before  them  were  spread  dishes  of 
intellectual  meat  in  the  shape  of  “  Florile- 
gium  Poeticum  ”  and  Latin  dictionaries. 
But  their  fastidious  appetites  loathed  the 
food,  and  their  spirits  sighed  for  cold 
water  and  the  shade  of  spreading  trees. 

The  master,  Mr.  Fields,  was  seated  on 
his  throne,  alternately  fanning  his  heated 
brow  with  a  red  pocket-handkerchief  and 
correcting  some  Latin  exercises.  Occasion-  ' 


ally  he  would  utter  a  suppressed  growl, 
and  fling  some  remark  of  withering  sar¬ 
casm  at  the  head  of  a  luckless  youth  who 
had  shown  outrageous  audacity  in  blunder¬ 
ing  through  a  sentence. 

“  Dawson,  what  do  you  mean  by  writing 
such  infamous  rubbish  ?  The  sentence  is, 
‘  The  boy  was  not  fearing  the  voice  of  the 
great  ass,’  and  you’ve  got,  ‘  Puer  non  fuit 
timens  vox  ingenti  asini.’  What’s  to  be 
done  with  you,  Dawson  ?  Answer  me  !  ” 

“  I  tried  to  do  it,  sir.” 

“  Oh,  you  tried  to  do  it,  did  you?  You 
dare  to  tell  me  you  tried  to  do  it !  You 
tidied  to  write  this  abominable  trash  ?  Well, 
you’ve  been  tolerably  successful;  and,  if 
you  go  on  steadily  as  you’ve  begun,  by  the 
end  of  term  you’ll  be  able  to  write  such 
glaring  tomfoolery  that  I  shall  have  to 
spend  my  holidays  exhibiting  you  as  a  rare 
example  of  juvenile  precocity — only  fit  to 
be  stuffed  and  preserved  in  a  glass  case  !  ” 
A  ripple  of  subdued  laughter  greeted 
these  remarks,  while  Dawson  blushed  and 


looked  undecided  whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 
He  was  a  dunce,  and  no  mistake !  but 
withal  he  was  a  delightful  little  dunce. 
Everybody  liked  him,  including  the 
masters  who  had  to  contend  with  his 
stupidity. 

Mr.  Fields  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  kept 
furiously  digging  his  pencil  into  the  offend¬ 
ing  exercise. 

J ust  then  a  pleasant  diversion  took  place. 
The  schoolroom  door  opened  and  in  walked 
the  pompous  butler  bearing  a  dish  of  most 
delicious-looking  strawberries. 

“  The  Doctor’s  compliments,  sir,  and  he 
thought  these  might  refresh  you  this  hot 
morning.” 

Dr.  Poco  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and 
not  unfrequently  invited  the  masters  and 
boys  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  his  garden 
and  greenhouses. 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Mr.  Fields.  “  Pray 
convey  my  best  thanks  to  the  Doctor.” 

The  strawberries  were  set  down  on  the 
Master’s  desk  and  the  servant  withdrew. 
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A  Day  to  be  remembered, 
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The  boys  eyed  the  beautiful  fruit  with 
reverent  and  delighted  gaze.  Nothing 
could  have  presented  a  more  grateful  con¬ 
trast  to  the  dusty  surroundings.  Fresh 
and  fragrant  of  summer,  that  fruit  might 
have  been  picked  in  the  garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides  for  the  table  of  Jove  ! 

“Now,  boys,”  said  the  Master,  “here’s 
something  to  make  your  mouths  water  ! 
How  I  should  like  to  divide  them  among 
you  !  But  of  course  I  can’t,  when  yrou  are 
so  disgracefully  idle.  Just  look  at  Dawson 
and  Smith  !  Do  they  look  like  athletes 
training  for  the  classical  palaestra  ?  Have 
any  of  you  attempted  to  work  this  morn¬ 
ing  ?  As  for  these  exercises — why,  boys 
who  can  compose  such  disreputable  non¬ 
sense  can  have  no  soul  above  suet-pudding ! 
the  ethereal  juices  of  this  charming  fruit 
would  be  lost  upon  you  !  So  I  fear  I 
must  make  myself  ill  with  them  alone. 
Dawson,  if  I  promised  you  this  straw¬ 
berry  ”  (taking  up  the  finest),  “would 
you  do  me  one  sentence  of  Latin  without 
a  mistake?  Don’t  answer.  I  know  you’d 
try.  Never  mind.  Time  to  come  up  to 
class.  Sharp !  ” 

The  boys  were  always  more  or  less 
amused  by  the  facetious  harangues  of  Mr. 
Fields.  He  had  a  way  of  making  his  les¬ 
sons  amusing,  and  enjoyed  his  little  jokes 
amazingly.  But  he  was  an  excellent 
teacher,  and  his  “  Bepetitions  ”  were 
always  best  in  the  school  when  the  boys 
went  up  for  the  weekly  examination  to  the 
Doctor. 

So  dictionaries  were  hastily  shoved  into 
desks,  and  the  boys  formed  class  with 
promptitude,  and  just  a  trifling  “  hot-up  ” 
for  a  high  place  to  start  with. 

“Ah!”  said  the  Master,  “‘Care  is 
soothed  by  song.’  A  very  pleasing  title 
for  a  beautiful  passage  from  ‘  Tibullus.’ 
Let  us  hope  that  the  spirit  of  the  Muses 
will  assist  our  endeavours  to  translate  it 
into  equally  beautiful  English.” 

The  first  six  lines  were  bungled  through 
with  a  few  false  quantities,  which  the 
Master  said  made  his  teeth  ache,  and  it  was 
Dawson’s  turn  to  go  on  at  the  lines — 

“  Cantus  vicinis  fruges  deducit  ab  agris, 

Cantus  et  iratie  detiuet  auguis  iter." 
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He  read  them  through  without  disaster, 
and  proceeded  to  construe  thus:  “ Can¬ 
tus  having  sung,  vicinis  to  the  neigh¬ 
bours,  deducit  he  deducted,  fruges  the 
crops,  agris  from  their  fields.” 

“  And  who,”  said  the  Master,  rising  from 
his  chair,  with  scorn  in  his  voice,  derision 
in  his  eye — “  who  was  this  unprincipled 
scoundrel  who  thus,  under  the  disguise  of 
friendship,  perpetrated  such  a  thievish 
trick  upon  his  unsuspecting  neighbours  ? 
Where  was  the  policeman  ?  To  think  of 
the  rascal  first  singing  to  them — no  doubt, 
a  comic  song — and  then,  while  they  were 
splitting  their  sides  with  laughter,  he 
sneaked  off  and  stole  their  turnips  and 
mangold-wurzels !  Oh,  Dawson  !  your 
genius  has  drawn  for  us  such  a  picture  of 
cold-hearted  treachery  that  the  blood  is 
sent  curdling  backwards  at  the  thought ! 
Now  let  us  parse  it — Cantus  ?  ” 

“  Cantus  is  the  past  participle  from  cano, 
caoiere,  cecini,  cantum .” 

Dawson  spoke  out  with  the  emphasis  of 
conviction  that  this  was  a  true  answer. 

“  Oh,  indeed  !  ”  said  the  Master.  “  Very 
nice,  very  excellent !  What  a  pity  that 
such  a  display  of  grammatical  knowledge 
should  be  absolutely  mistaken !  Next, 
next,  next !  ” 

Surprise  was  depicted  on  the  boys’  faces. 
They  looked  from  one  to  another.  Surely 
there  was  no  mistake  ;  it  was  only  one  of 
the  Master’s  dodges  to  try  and  extort  a 
ludicrous  blunder. 

“  What !  ”  said  he,  “can’t  we  suggest 
an  improvement  ?  Cantus  ?  Eh  ?  Can’t  us 
try  again  ?  Can’t  ’um  do  it  ?  Can’t  you  do 
it  ?  Cantus ,  cantum,  cantus,  cantui,  cantu  ? 
Oh  yes,  you  see  it  now — you  should  have 
seen  it  before.  And  so,  as  usual,  I  must 
translate  it  to  you.  Listen  with  all  your 
ears,  Dawson : — 


“  Song  draws  the  fruit  from  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Fields." 


i  What  more  appropriate  line  could  you 
have  found  for  the  occasion  ?  Why,  Daw¬ 
son,  instead  of  audaciously  creating  a  par¬ 
ticiple,  and  endowing  it  with  a  force 
altogether  alien  to  its  nature,  if  you  had 
only  stood  up  and  sung  that  chorus, 


‘  Drink,  puppy,  drink,’  as  I  heard  yon 
singing  it  yesterday  in  this  very  room — 
why,  how  could  I  have  done  otherwise 
than  give  you  all  these  luscious  straw¬ 
berries  ?  What  a  chance  you  have  lost !  ” 

The  Master's  eye  twinkled  at  what  he 
evidently  thought  a  very  happy  joke,  and 
Dawson  was  told  to  proceed  with  the  next 
line,  which  he  rendered  to  the  Master’s 
satisfaction  : — 

“  Song  even  cheeks  the  advance  of  an  angry  snake.”' 

This  translation  seemed  a  surprising  effort 
to  Mr.  Fields,  for  it  drew  forth  the  remark, 
“Bravo,  Dawson!  we  may  yet  live  to  see 
you  senior  classic  of  the  school ;  and  if 
ever  you  are  confronted  by  an  adder,  bear 
in  mind  the  precept  of  the  poet,  and  sing 
your  loudest,  and  see  if  he  doesn’t  get  up 
on  his  hind-legs  and  dance.” 

But  there  was  no  time  for  further  fri¬ 
volity,  and  the  remainder  of  the  lesson  was 
solid  hard  work — not  another  jesting  word 
spoken  ;  so  that  when  the  “  quarter  ”  came 
the  boy 8  all  knew  the  construing,  and  had 
turned  it  back  viva  voce  from  English  into 
Latin,  and  parsed  it,  and  so  done  it  tho¬ 
roughly. 

As  for  the  strawberries,  six  of  the  finest 
were  given  to  Saulez,  who  marked  off  top, 
and  the  remainder  were  divided  among  the 
rest  of  the  boys  by  their  good  Master,  who 
reserved  three  for  himself.  And  his  eye- 
melted  as  he  saw  their  keen  appreciation 
of  the  dessert,  and  his  heart  throbbed  as 
the  class  broke  up  with  a  joyful  cheer,  for 
his  soul  was  full  of  true  sympathy  with  the- 
nature  of  boys.  He  studied  their  cha¬ 
racters  as  an  artist  studies  expression  in 
the  countenances  he  paints  ;  he  knew  the 
secret  of  winning  their  confidence  and 
respect,  and  in  all  his  dealings  with  them, 
he  took  for  his  motto  these  words  of 
Juvenal,  “  Maxima  debettjr  pueris  re- 
verentia  ”  (The  greatest  reverence  is  due 
to  boys).  That  is  a  proud  motto  for  you, 
boys ;  and,  as  its  sentiment  is  profoundly 
true,  REMEMBER  ALWAYS  TO  DESERVE 
REVEREXCE  by  being  humble  and  cour¬ 
teous  and  respectful  and  obedient  to  all. 
who  are  set  in  authority  over  you. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FOE  JAMES  OR  GEORGE?  A  SCHOOLBOY’S  TALE  OF  1745. 
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Author  of  “  Tales  of  Charlton  School,"  “  Schoolboy  Honour,”  etc. 


Three  weeks  had  passed,  and  the  good 
town  of  Peneshurst  had  almost  settled 
down  again  into  its  normal  condition  of 
respectable  and  contented  dulness.  Sir 
Everard  had  gone  up  to  London,  and  had 
taken  his  seat  amid  the  general  applause 
of  his  party ;  and  the  threats  of  a  scrutiny, 
so  loudly  vented  in  the  streets  of  Penes¬ 
hurst,  had  died  away  into  silence  in  the 
calmer  altitudes  of  St.  Stephen’s.  The  boys 
of  St.  Michael’s  College  had  assembled  in 
their  playground  one  November  morning 
for  their  usual  sports — the  town  boys,  that 
is  to  say — for  the  Gentlemen  Commoners, 
since  the  flight  of  Hugh  de  Clifford,  had 
kept  almost  entirely  to  themselves.  Charles 
Mostyn  and  Edgar  Maynard,  in  particular, 
had  generally  walked  or  rode  out  together, 
and  saw  very  little  even  of  Aubrey  Holmes 
or  Harry  Darnell.  Farrell  had  left  school 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

altogether,  and  nothing  was  known,  with 
any  certainty,  of  his  movements.  It  was 
generally  thought  that  he  had  gone  into 
Mr,  Bates’s  office  as  a  clerk,  and  one  of 
the  boys  declared  that  he  had  met  him  one 
day  wearing  the  uniform  of  Mr.  Warton’s 
volunteer  regiment,  and  riding  alone  out 
of  Peneshurst.  But  the  story  was  gene¬ 
rally  disbelieved,  Master  Dick’s  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  undergo  the  labours  and  desagre- 
mens  of  a  military  life,  and  still  more,  his 
dislike  of  steel  and  gunpowder,  being  noto¬ 
rious  among  his  schoolfellows. 

The  game  which  the  boys  had  chosen  for 
their  morning’s  amusement  was  the  old 
English  sport  of  hurling,  now,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  entirely  obsolete.  It  was  played 
usually  by  a  large  number,  thirty  at  the 
least,  on  either  side.  Two  heaps  of  bushes 
or  brushwood  were  piled  up  at  either  end 


of  the  ground,  about  ten  feet  apart  from 
one  another,  and  these  were  known  as 
goals.  Then  the  ball,  made  of  metal,  com¬ 
monly  silver,  was  thrown  into  the  air,  and 
there  was  a  rush  of  the  players  to  catch  it. 
If  any  one  was  fortunate  enough  to  do  so, 
he  would  rush  away  with  it  towards  the 
goal  of  his  adversaries,  pursued  by  the 
latter,  who  endeavoured  to  seize  and  wrest 
the  ball  from  him,  his  own  side  affording 
him  all  the  help  in  their  power  towards 
retaining  it.  If  no  one  caught  the  ball,  it 
fell  of  course  to  the  ground,  and  a  scramble 
immediately  ensued  among  the  whole  body 
of  the  players  to  take  possession  of  it — 
when,  as  in  the  other  instance,  whoever 
contrived  to  get  possession  of  it  attempted 
to  force  his  way  towards  the  goal  of  his 
antagonist ;  and  if  he  succeeded  in  passing 
this  with  the  ball  in  his  hand,  a  victory- 
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■was  scored  to  his  party.  It  was  a  species 
of  football,  in  fact,  though  with  two  main 
differences — the  ball  was  more  difficult  to 
distinguish,  notwithstandingthe  brightness 
of  the  metal,  and  the  feet  of  the  players 
were  not  so  exclusively  employed.  But  it 
was  very  nearly  as  rough  a  game,  grappling 
and  dragging  being  freely  permitted,  so 
only  that  a  player  was  not  seized  below  the 
girdle.  On  a  sharp  autumn  or  winter  day 
ic  was  a  fine  invigorating  sport ;  but  too 
exhausting  to  be  played,  even  by  boys,  for 
any  length  of  time  without  intermission. 

After  an  hour  or  so  they  broke  off  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  rest,  and  began 
talking  about  the  absorbing  topics  of  the 
day. 

“  Has  any  news  come  from  Carlisle  to¬ 
day,  do  you  know  r  ”  asked  Harris. 

“The  last  I  heard,”  said  Cross,  “was 
that  the  Highlanders  were  still  there ;  and 
it  was  thought  they  would  remain  till  the 
rest  of  their  army  joined  them  from  Scot¬ 
land,  or  else  go  back  to  Edinburgh.” 

“I  heard  that,”  said  Gregg.  “There 
weren’t  much  more  than  five  thousand  of 
them  when  they  crossed  the  Border,  and  a 
great  lot  have  deserted  since  then.” 

“  Yes ;  and  there  are  two  armies  march¬ 
ing  up  to  meet  them,”  said  Harris ; 
“Marshal  Wade  from  Hexham,  and  some¬ 
body  else  from  Staffordshire,  and  there’s  a 
third  collecting  in  London.  My  father 
says  the  Young  Pretender  will  have  enough 
to  do  fighting  the  soldiers  that  come  to 
attack  him,  without  his  going  to  attack 
them.” 

“Well,  that  may  be  so,”  said  Cross; 
“but  our  soldiers  have  taken  then-  time 
about  it,  any  way.  Marshal  Wade  has 
been  ever  so  long  at  Hexham,  without 
moving  a  yard,  and  it  has  been  much  the 
same  thing  with  Sir  John  Ligonier  at 
Lichfield.  But  I  think  our  fellows  here 
must  be  up  to  something.  I  heard  their 
band  playing  at  six  o’clock  this  morning, 
so  I  suppose  they  must  be  marching  some¬ 
where.” 

“Very  likely,”  said  Harris.  “Do  you 
know  if  anything  has  been  heard  of  De 
Clifford  ?  ” 

“  I  have  heard  nothing,”  said  Gregg, 
“  except  that  it’s  certain  that  he  is  not 
gone  to  Scotland  to  join  the  Pretender,  as 
it  was  thought  at  first  ho  had.” 

“How  do  you  know  that?”  asked 
Harris. 

“  It  was  Brand  told  me — Stephen  Brand 
from  Bates's  office,  you  know.  He  was  sent 
with  a  warrant  to  arrest  De  Clifford,  and  he 
ordered  the  fellows  to  ride  after  him,  when 
they  found  that  he  was  gone.  He  says 
the  officers  were  not  half  an  hour  behind 
him.  If  he  had  gone  to  Scotland,  they 
must  have  caught  him  in  two  hours  at 
most,  and  they  didn’t  give  it  up  till  quite 
nightfall.” 

“  Do  Clifford  may  thank  Mr.  Warton  for 
bis  escape,”  remarked  Cross.  “  If  he  had 
sent  to  arrest  him  the  moment  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  laid  before  him,  De  Clifford 
would  have  been  caught  in  Peneshurst. 
But  either  John  didn’t  tell  him  of  it,  or 
he  wouldn’t  do  it.  Two  or  three  hours 
were  lost  in  that  way,  and  that  enabled 
De  Clifford  to  get  off.” 

“How  do  you  know  that?”  asked 
Harris. 

“  Brand  told  me,”  was  the  answer.  “  I 
think  it  was  very  generous  of  the  Wartons, 
for  no  doubt  it  was  chiefly  Hugh  de  Clif¬ 
ford  that  lost  them  the  election.” 

“  Hush  !  ”  said  Gregg,  “  here’s  Jack 
himself.”  As  he  spoke,  the  boy  he  named 
entered  the  playground.  “  Why,  Jack,  I 


thought  you  had  gone  up  to  Wyndford 
Abbey.” 

“  So  I  had,”  replied  Warton.  “  I  wanted 
to  see  my  father,  but  he  is  not  there.  They 
told  me  he  had  gone  into  Peneshurst — to 
the  grammar-school  they  believed.  I 
thought  perhaps  he  wanted  to  see  me. 
Does  any  one  know  where  he  is  ?  ” 

“I  saw  him  come  through  the  court¬ 
yard  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,”  said  one 
of  the  juniors.  “  He  was  knocking  at  the 
door  of  Dr.  Oakes’s  house.” 

“Was  he  admitted  ?  ”  asked  Warton. 

“  I  believe  he  was.  I  think  he  is  with 
the  doctor  now.” 

“That  will  be  right,  then,  Jack,”  said 
Gregg.  “You  had  better  stay  here  a  bit. 
You’ll  see  Mr.  Warton  yourself  if  he  goes 
out  by  the  garden  way,  and  we’ll  put  a 
junior  to  watch  for  him,  if  he  leaves  by  the 
other.  Wre  want  you  to  tell  us  whether 
there  is  anything  further  from  the  North.” 

“From  the  North?  From  Carlisle,  I 
suppose  ?  Yes ;  news  came  last  night  that 
the  rebels  had  left  the  town,  and  are 
marching  to  Penrith.” 

“What  are  they  after  there?”  asked 
Harris. 

“  They  mean  to  march  on  London,  that’s 
what  they’re  after.  Their  heads  are  turned 
by  the  extraordinary  luck  they’ve  had ; 
but,  as  my  father  says,  they  won’t  always 
have  the  chance  of  having  a  brute  like 
Hawley,  or  a  dunderhead  like  Cope,  to 
deal  with.  They  fancy,  however,  that  all 
English  officers  are  fools  or  cowards,  and 
will  run  away  from  them  the  moment  it 
comes  to  fighting.  They  will  soon  find  out 
their  mistake.” 

“  Marching  to  Penrith,  did  you  say?” 
inquired  Gregg.  “Why,  Jack,  they  will 
be  coming  here.” 

“Most  likely  they  will.  This  is  on  the 
high  road  to  London,  and  they’ve  followed 
that  so  far.” 

“  And  they’ll  be  here  pretty  soon,  too. 
When  was  it  thought  they’d  reach  Pen¬ 
rith  ?  ” 

“Last  night,  I  believe.  They  may  be 
here  to-morrow  morning,  or  possibly  this 
afternoon,”  rejoined  Warton.  “If  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland’s  army — ” 

“  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,”  interrupted 
Gregg  ;  “I  thought  he  was  in  Flanders.” 

“  He  came  over  about  a  month  ago,” 
said  Warton.  “  He  came  straight  here  to 
see  my  father  almost  the  day  after  he 
landed.”’ 

“Came  here?  To  Peneshurst?”  said 
Cross  ;  “  why  no  one  ever  heard  of  it.” 

“  No;  he  came  incognito,  as  they  say.  He 
did  not  wish  to  have  his  journey  interfered 
with — as  it  was  very  nearly  being,  though,” 
he  added,  under  his  breath.  “  Well,  he  is  in 
command  at  Lichfield  now,  and  if  his  army 
could  have  marched  northwards  to  stop 
the  Pretender  before  he  got  here,  our  regi¬ 
ment  would  have  remained  until  he  came 
up.  As  it  is,  our  fellows  have  had  to  march 
this  morning  to  Lichfield  to  join  him.” 

“  But,  Jack,  if  they  are  gone,  how  is  it 
vour  father  is  still  here  ?  ” 

“  He  is  to  follow  in  a  couple  of  hours  or 
so,”  said  Warton.  “He  has  had  some 
business,  though  I  don’t  know  -what,  to 
settle  in  Peneshurst.  But  there  he  is  at 
last ;  he  is  just  shaking  hands  with  Dr. 
Oakes.” 

He  ran  up  and  joined  his  father. 

“  I  have  been  looking  everywhere  for  you 
for  the  last  two  hours,  father,”  he  said ; 
“there’s  something  I  want  particularly  to 
say  to  you.” 

“  You  can  say  it,  then,  John,  as  we  walk 
towards  the  stables.  I  can’t  stop  here  to 


talk  with  you,  I  am  afraid.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  stay  longer  in  Peneshurst  than 
I  intended ;  but  I  could  not  go  without 
making  some  arrangement’  for  the  safety 
of  your  sister  and  yourself.” 

“Safety  of  Lucy  and  myself?  From 
what  ?  ” 

“  From  the  rebels.  They  will  be  here  to¬ 
morrow  at  latest,  if  not  to-day.  I  cannot 
take  her  with  me.” 

“But,  father,  the  Highlanders  will  do 
her  no  harm.  You  don’t  believe,  do  you, 
what  is  said  about  them  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  believe  that  they  roast  and  eat 
people,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,”  said  Mr. 
Warton,  smiling,  “  or  even  that  they  mur¬ 
der  them  for  their  amusement.  I  am  told 
that  they  don’t  meddle  with  people  who 
don’t  meddle  with  them.  But  they  would 
think,  and  with  some  reason,  I  must  allow, 
that  I  had  meddled  with  them.  If  levying 
and  maintaining  a  regiment  to  make  war 
upon  them  isn’t  meddling  with  them,  I. 
hardly  know  what  would  be  considered 
meddling.” 

‘ 1  They  might  visit  it  on  you,  sir,  if  they 
caught  you,”  said  John;  “but  they’d 
hardly  visit  it  upon  Lucy.” 

“I  don’t  know  that  they  would,”  said 
Mr.  Warton.  “But  when  they  pass  by 
Wyndford  Abbey,  and  learn,  as  of  course 
they  will,  that  it  belongs  to  me,  they  will 
probably  pillage  and  destroy  it.  At  all 
events,  I  could  not  leave  your  sister  in 
safety  there.  I  have  been  to  ask  Dr.  Oakes 
to  give  you  and  her  shelter  until  my  return. 
You  will  be  safe  there.  None  of  the  rebels 
will  think  of  going  near  the  grammar- 
school  ;  and  Dr.  Oakes  is  too  inoffensive  a 
person,  and  too  generally  respected,  to  be 
meddled  with.” 

‘  ‘  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  light  in  that, 
sir.  It  will  be  the  best  place  for  Lucy, 
but  I  hope  you  won’t  oblige  me  to  go 
there.” 

“  Where  do  you  want  to  go,  John  ?  ” 

“  I  want  to  go  with  you,  sir.  I  have 
asked  you  before  to  give  me  a  cornetcy  in 
your  regiment.  You  put  me  off  at  the  time ; 
you  said  it  was  an  idle  life,  not  enough 
to  employ  one’s  mind,  and  all  that.  But 
it  is  a  different  thing  now,  as  I’m  sure 
you’ll  see.  There  will  be  plenty  to  do,  and 
why  shouldn’t  I  do  it  ?  I  have  heard  yon 
say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Englishman 
to  protect  his  country  against  oppressors  ; 
why,  then,  is  it  not  mine  ?  ” 

“  You — you  are  very  young,  John.” 

“I  am  older  than  a  great  many  who- 
have  obtained  commissions,  sir;  older  than 
many  privates  in  your  regiment.” 

Mr.  Warton  looked  very  much  embar¬ 
rassed.  He  was  a  fond  father,  and  his  son, 
in  particular,  was  the  object  on  which  his 
affections  were  centred.  “He  is  my  only 
one,”  he  thought,  as  he  looked  wistfully  at 
him.  “  What  would  life  be  if  I  were  to 
lose  him  ?  Yet  he  is  right,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  to  answer  his  arguments.  I 
believe  I  ought  to  grant  what  you  ask,” 
he  said,  aloud  ;  “  but  remember,  you  can’t 
enter  upon  active  service  without  some 
considerable  preparation.” 

“  Of  course  I  know  that ;  but  you  see  I 
have  been  learning  pretty  nearly  all  that  is. 
necessary.  We  are  regularly  drilled  at  the 
college,  and  I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of 
pains  with  my  drill.  I  can  march  and  keep 
the  step  ;  I  can  ride,  and  shoot  too — with¬ 
out  boasting,  as  well  as  any  officer  in  your 
regiment.  There  are  some  things  I  should 
have  to  learn,  of  course,  but  I  should  soon 
pick  them  up.  If  what  I  have  been  told  is 
true,  half  the  officers  in  the  rebel  army 
haven’t  had  more  training  than  I  have.” 
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“  One  of  the  enemy  struck  at  him  with  his  sabre." 


“That  is  likely  enough,”  said  Mr.  War- 
ton,  rather  incautiously;  “there's  that 
young  De  Clifford — ” 

“What,  is  he  in  the  rebel  army  P  ”  asked 
John,  in  surprise. 

“  I  believe  he  is  serving  as  an  officer  in 
the  Pretender's  service,”  replied  Mr.  War- 
ton.  “  It  was  so  stated,  at  all  events,  in 
London.  It  was  further  reported  there 
that  his  father  had  sent  him.” 

“But  that  surely  couldn’t  have  been 
the  case,  sir  ?  ” 

“No.  In  Lord  de  Clifford’s  state  such  a 
notion  is  absurd,  and  so  I  told  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  some  one — I  suppose  Geoffrey 
Bates — had  given  them  to  understand  so. 
We  must  forgive  his  virulence  against  that 
family ;  he  has  had  much  provocation. 
But  Lord  de  Clifford  could  have  known 
nothing  of  his  son’s  sudden  flight,  nor  was 
he  in  a  state  to  have  approved  it,  if  he  had 
been  told  it.  I  made  that  quite  clear. 


But  why  did  you  express  surprise  about 
young  De  Clifford  ?  ” 

“  It  is  generally  thought  that  he  has  gone 
over  to  France.  Richard  Farrell  said  so. 
He  told  us  that  Will  Maldon,  who  was  sent 
out  to  track  hitn,  when  it  was  thought  he 
had  gone  to  Scotland,  had  declared  that  it 
was  impossible  he  could  have  ridden  that 
way.” 

“  Richard  Farrell  says  a  good  deal  that 
he  had  better  leave  unsaid,  if  what  I  hear 
is  true.  Bates  has  taken  him  into  his 
troop,  and  I  did  not  like  to  interfere, 
but  I  didn’t  like  it.  The  lad,  I’m  afraid, 
is  double-faced,  and  treacherous  into  the 
bargain.” 

“Treacherous,  sir?  That  is  a  heavy 
charge.  I  don’t  like  him  much  myself  ;  I 
know  he  likes  to  keep  well  with  both 
parties,  but  surely  he  wouldn’t  betray  his 
friends.  I  think  he  would  rather  warn 
them  if  they  were  in  danger.  Indeed,  if 


you  won’t  mention  it  against  him,  sir,  it 
was  he  who  gave  Hugh  de  Clifford  the  first 
—that  is  to  say,  the  warning  which  enabled 
him  to  escape.” 

“You  are  quite  mistaken,  John.  You 
may  trust  me  not  to  speak  without  know¬ 
ing  what  I  am  saying.  I  don’t  choose  to 
leave  any  doubt  in  your  mind  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  therefore  may  as  well  tell  you — 
though  of  course  you'll  not  make  the  fact 
public — that  it  was  Richard  Farrell  who 
gave  the  information  against  young  De 
Clifford  which  obliged  him  to  fly  from 
Peneshurst.” 

“He  gave  it,  sir!”  exclaimed  John 
Warton,  in  the  utmost  astonishment.  ‘ ‘  Im¬ 
possible,  surely !  ” 

“  I  should  not  say  a  thing  of  this  kind,” 
said  his  father,  “unless  I  had  the  most 
certain  knowledge  of  the  fact.  The  depo¬ 
sitions,  as  to  the  treasonable  language  used 
by  De  Clifford,  were  made  before  the  mayor 
and  myself,  and  they  were  made  by  Richard 
Farrell  in  person.” 

John  Warton  said  no  more.  It  is  hard 
to  say  whether  his  astonishment  or  his  dis¬ 
gust  was  uppermost.  He  had  resolved  to 
retain  the  note  which  he  had  found  in 
Mostyn’s  room,  intending  to  produce  it — if 
it  ever  should  be  necessary — as  a  proof  that 
Richard  Farrell  was  maligned  by  those 
persons  who  charged  him  with  being  spite¬ 
ful  and  vindictive.  It  was  known  that  he 
did  not  like  De  Clifford;  and  yet  it  was 
plain,  John  had  thought,  that  he  had  inter¬ 
fered  at  some  risk  to  save  him.  But  what  he 
had  now  learnt  from  his  father  showed 
that  he  must  be  false  and  double-faced  to 
an  extent  which  seemed  almost  incredible. 
There  was  no  time,  however,  to  pursue  the 
subject  further  now,  as  they  were  just  en¬ 
tering  the  stable-yard.  “  Well,  nevermind 
Richard  Farrell,”  he  said,  “  you  haven’t 
given  me  an  answer,  father.  May  I  join 
the  regiment  ?  ” 

“  Go  and  talk  to  Stephen  about  it,”  said 
Mr.  Warton,  anxious  to  escape  from  the 
subject.  “  If  he  approves,  he  can  speak  to 
me  about  it  when  he  rejoins  me  at  Lich¬ 
field.  If  he  agrees,  I  do.” 

He  wrung  his  son’s  hand,  mounted,  and 
rode  off.  Warton  looked  after  him  for  a 
minute  or  two,  till  he  had  turned  the  corner 
of  the  London  road,  and  then  hastened  off 
to  the  barracks.  Here  he  found  Stephen 
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Yallance  in  a  state  of  considerable  excite¬ 
ment,  caused  by  the  news  that  the  Scotch 
army  had  arrived  at  Penrith  early  on  the 
previous  evening  ;  but  it  was  thought  they 
would  not  make  any  stay  there,  but  pro¬ 
ceed  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  on  their 
route  southward. 

“  Left  Carlisle  in  the  morning,  reach 
Penrith  the  same  afternoon  P  ”  said  War- 
ton;  “do  they  march  at  that  rate  always  ?” 

“So  they  say,”  returned  Yallance. 
“  Anyhow,  we  can’t  be  sure  that  they  won’t 
be  here  in  an  hour  or  two.  I  didn’t  expect 
them  before  to-morrow  at  earliest ;  but  if 
they  really  left  Penrith  at  six  this  morning, 
they  may  be  upon  us  very  soon.” 

<  -  What  are  your  orders  ?  ”  asked  Warton. 

“  Merely  to  reconnoitre  and  bring  infor¬ 
mation.  I  haven’t  above  twenty  fellows 
with  me,  but  they  are  all  smart  men  and 
well  mounted.  They  are  getting  to  horse 
now;  we  must  be  ready  to  ride  for  it  at 
any  moment.  I  have  posted  a  fellow  on 
the  churoh  tower  at  Wyndford,  and  told 
him  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out.  From  that 
point  you  can  see  the  road  for  two  miles 
clear.  We  shall  have  at  least  an  hour’s 
notice  of  their  approach.” 

“More,  surely,”  said  Warton.  “  You 
might  call  it  two  hours.” 

“  So  far  as  the  infantry  are  concerned 
you  might,”  assented  Yallance;  “but 
their  vanguard  consists  of  horse,  of  which 
they  have  a  regiment  or  two,  or  what  they 
call  a  regiment.  They  will  probably  hurry 
up  to  arrange  about  the  Pretender’s  quar¬ 
ters.  I  mean  to  stay  on  Peneshurst  Com¬ 
mon  till  they  are  fairly  in  sight — ” 

“  And  then  ride  for  it,”  said  Warton. 

“No,  I  think  not.  I  mean  to  draw  off 
into  Dene’s  Yalley — on  the  east  of  the 
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town,  you  know.  I  shall  stay  there  until 
Freeborn  brings  me  more  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  number  of  the  rebels,  and 
particularly  what  amount  of  cavalry  they 
have  with  them.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
uncertainty  about  these  points.  The  Duke 
will  also  want  to  know  what  sort  of  recep¬ 
tion  the  Peneshurst  people  have  given  the 
rebels.” 

“  That’s  a  good  idea,”  said  Warton; 
“  you’ll  be  safe  enough  in  Dene’s  Valley. 
They'll  know  nothing  about  it,  and  you 
could  escape  that  way,  even  if  you  were 
surprised.  Well,  Stephen,  you’ll  let  me 
stay  with  you,  and  accompany  you,  I 
suppose,  won’t  you?  As  a  volunteer,  I 
mean.” 

Y  allance  looked  grave.  “We  have  spoken 
of  that  before,”  he  said,  “  and  you  know 
your  father  did  not  like  it.” 

“I  have  spoken  to  him  again.  He  told 
me  to  go  and  talk  to  you  about  it.  He  said 
if  you  would  agree,  he  would.” 

“You  are  sure  he  said  that  P  ” 

“  Certain.  But  look  here,  Stephen.  Let 
me  go  with  you  to  Lichfield,  and  then  you 
can  speak  to  my  father  yourself.” 

“  Well,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  that. 
You  had  better  go  and  get  your  horse. 
You  can’t  wear  our  uniform,  of  course. 
There  wouldn’t  be  time  for  you  to  put  it 
on,  even  if  there  were  one  ready  for  you, 
but  you  can  easily  enough  get  it  there.” 

“  Very  good.  I’ll  go  for  my  horse,  and 
take  my  sword  and  pistols  also.  Of  course 
I  shall  want  them  if  I  join.” 

He  soon  returned  mounted  and  ac¬ 
coutred.  But  the  vanguard  of  the  enemy 
did  not  come  in  sight  as  they  had  expected  ; 
a  long  delay  ensued,  until  evening  came 
on.  By-and-by  the  man  returned  from 


Wyndford,  having  long  outstayed  the 
time  appointed  him.  Yallance,  after  some 
consultation  -with  his  brother  officer,  was 
about  to  retire  to  the  barracks,  when  sud¬ 
denly  a  cry  of  alarm  was  raised — not  from 
the  quarter  whence  it  had  been  expected, 
but  from  some  distance  in  their  rear ;  and  a 
troop  of  horsemen,  wearing  a  foreign  uni¬ 
form  and  led  by  a  young  officer  riding  a 
white  charger,  issued  from  the  town  and 
came  down  at  full  gallop  upon  them. 

Their  numbers  were  too  great  to  allow 
of  any  idea  of  resistance.  Putting  spurs 
to  his  horse,  and  shouting  to  his  men  to 
follow,  Captain  Yallance  rode  off  at  full 
speed  across  the  common.  Fortunately 
for  the  Peneshurst  troopers,  their  horses 
were  fresh,  while  those  of  their  assailants 
were  wearied  by  a  long  day’s  march.  They 
all  succeeded  in  escaping,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  John  Warton,  whose  steed 
being  imperfectly  broken,  was  frightened 
by  the  pistol  shots  and  became  unmanage¬ 
able.  Before  he  could  reduce  him  to 
order,  one  of  the  enemy  struck  at  him  with 
his  sabre.  John  with  difficulty  parried  the 
blow,  and  replied  with  a  pistol  shot,  which 
brought  his  antagonist’s  horse  to  the 
ground.  He  now  spurred  his  horse  and 
tried  to  follow  his  companions ;  but  by 
this  time  a  dozen  of  the  enemy  had  come 
up,  threatening  to  cut  him  down  unless  he 
instantly  surrendered.  John  had  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  do  so,  and  gave  up  his  sword 
to  Cornet  Johnstone,  as  tbe  officer  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  troop  was  called. 

“Take  care  of  the  prisoner,”  said  the 
officer.  “  He  will  have  to  be  taken  before 
his  Boyal  Highness  as  soon  as  he  arrives.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


[At  9  p.m.  on  the  21st  the  constellations  on  the  meri¬ 
dian  are  the  Lyre,  the  Dragon,  the  Little  Bear,  the 
Giraffe,  the  Lynx,  the  Twins,  the  Little  Dog,  Jlono- 
ceros,  and  the  Big  Dog.  The  brightest  star  along 
the  line  is  Polaris,  and  the  line  passes  close  by  Castor 
and  Pollux,  and  halt-way  between  Procyon  and 
Sirius.  Mara  and  Jupiter  are  in  Cancer,  Saturn  is  in 
Taurus,  and  Mercury  in  Capricornus  ;  Venus,  in  the 
Fishes,  is  the  evening  star.] 

At  about  nine  at  night  in  the  middle  of  the 
month  we  get,  just  above  the  western  hori¬ 
zon  the  Zodiacal  constellation  of  the  Fishes. 


STABS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

February. 

it  is  really  situate  in  Pisces,  all  the  ecliptic  signs 
being  similarly  affected.  On  the  eastern  horizon 
we  get  the  Zodiacal  asterism  Virgo,  and  between 
it  and  the  Fishes  are  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini, 
Cancer,  and  Leo. 

Aries — with  Hamal  and  Sheratan — we  know  ; 
Taurus  with  the  Pleiads,  and  Hyads,  and  Alde- 
baran  and  Nath,  we  know  ;  Gemini — now  the 
“Twins,”  formerly  the  “Kids,”  the  “Angels,” 
and  even  the  ‘  ‘  Peacocks  ” — with  Castor  and 
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tion.  He  is  bounded  by  Ursa  Major,  Coma 
Berenices,  Virgo,  Crater,  Sextans,  Cancer,  and 
Leo  Minor,  and  his  principal  star  Regulus — also 
called  the  Lion’s  Heart— is  easily  found  by  the 
pointers  of  the  Bear,  which  in  one  direction  lead 
the  eye  to  Polaris,  in  the  other  to  Regulus,  right 
on  the  ecliptic.  The  next  brightest  star  in  Leo 
is  Denebola,  away  towards  the  Queen’s  Wig,  at 
which  the  Lion  kinks  his  tail  in  scorn.  The, 
stars  a,  r ],  7,  £,  fi,  e,  and  x  form  tbe  “Sickle  in 


Fig.  3. — The  Southern  Cross. 


The  horizon  cuts  it  almost  at  the  spot  where  the 
year  commences,  for,  owing  to  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  the  so-called  first  point  of  Aries 
has  been  thrown  farther  and  farther  back  until 


Pollux  and  the  K-shaped  six-star  figure,  we  J 
know  ;  the  Beehive  and  the  nine  stars  in  the 
3-4-2  arrangement  in  Cancer  we  know  ;  and  Leo,  : 
now  so  prominent,  deserves  our  next  considera¬ 


Leo,”  from  whence  the  meteor  showers  radiate. 

There  is  now  just  above  tbe  head  of  the  Lion 
and  below  that  of  the  Bear  a  small  group  called 
Leo  Minor,  which  formerly  formed  part  of  this. 
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constellation  ;  indeed,  the  territory  of  Leo  has 
been  very  freely  annexed  ;  at  one  time  even 
Crabland  was  part  of  his  dominions,  and  Castor 
was  sniffed  by  his  nose.  There  is  a  legend  that 
his  tail  was  much  longer,  bur  that  he  once  got 
so  angry,  and  wagged  it  so  violently,  that  he 
wagged  olf  its  knob.  It  was  this  “hair  at  large” 
which  Conon  mistook  for  Berenice’s  Wig  !  Leo 


of  them.  Neither  the  stars  nor  the  patch  of 
gloom  in  which  they  are  situate  gives  a  par¬ 
ticular  shape,  and  the  figure  may  be  sextant  or 
quadrant,  or  whatever  you  please.  Sextant  has 
Regulus  to  the  north  of  it,  5  Crateri  to  the  south¬ 
east  of  it,  and  Alphard  in  Hydra  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  it. 

Between  the  Dogs  Procyon  and  Sirius  there  is 
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from  which  the  surrounding  asterisms  can  all  be 
made  out,  is  the  Southern  Cross.  The  upper  and 
lower  stars  of  Crux  Australis  being,  like  Merak 
and  Dubhe,  of  similar  right  ascension,  are  always 
on  the  meridian  about  the  same  time.  Like  them, 
they  serve  to  point  out  the  position  of  the  Pole, 
which  is  distant  27°  38'  from  the  largest  and 
nearest  star  in  the  Cross.  From  Dubhe  to 


Fig.  2. — Greenwich  from  the  North  at  10  p.m.  on  February  15th, 


Minor  is  bounded  by  Ursa  Major,  Leo,  and  the 
Lynx.  The  Lynx,  which  is  another  unimportant 
constellation  with  inconspicuous  stars,  is 
bounded  by  the  Great  Bear,  coming  just  at  his 
mouth,  the  Lesser  Lion,  the  Crab,  Twins, 
Charioteer,  and  Giraffe. 

Beneath  the  Lion’s  outstretched  forepaws 
comes  the  Sextant — a  modern  constellation 
formed  by  a  few  small  stars,  best  remembered 
as  being  neither  in  Leo  nor  Hydra  nor  Crater, 
but  bounded  by  the  brighter  gems  in  all  three 


another  uuimportant  space,  which  has  been 
named  Monoceros.  It  is  of  very  modest  bright¬ 
ness.  With  it  we  have  noticed  all  t'he  complete 
asterisms  now  above  the  horizon. 

Monoceros  is  easily  found  by  drawing  a  line 
through  Alioth  and  Phecda  in  the  Bear  and 
continuing  it  through  Pnesepe  in  Cancer  and 
Procyon  in  Canis  Minor. 

We  have  seen  how  serviceable  as  finger-posts 
the  well-marked  group  of  Ursa  Major  has  proved. 
The  Ursa  Major  of  the  south,  the  constellations 


Polaris  is,  as  we  have  seen,  about  thirty  degrees  ; 
from  Crux  to  the  South  Pole,  which  has  no 
special  star  to  mark  its  position,  is  thus  about 
twenty-eight  degrees.  South  of  latitude  34°  the 
^Southern  Cross  never  sets.  Five  thousand0.years 
ago  it  was  visible  from  the  shores  of  tho  Baltic. 
Slowly  it  disappeared  below  the  horizon  of 
Europe,  but  now  its  motion,  as  seen  by  us,  has 
!  changed  again  ;  it  is  gradually  receding  from  the 
Southern  Pole,  and  in  the  dim  future  will  again 
be  visible  to  the  Northern  nations. 


IN  swiping,  the  left  foot  should  he  placed 
opposite  to  the  ball,  with  a  “stance,”  or 
distance,  from  it  of  thirty  inches,  and  the  feet 
should  be  about  eighteen  inches  apart.  If  the 
player  stands  too  near  the  ball  he  will  “heel” 
it  off ;  if  he  stands  too  far  from  it  he  will 
“hook”  it  round.  To  hit-straight,  his  position 
must  be  accurately  judged,  and  he  must  keep 
his  eye  on  the  ball. 

Straightaway  driving,  and  negotiating  the 
hazards  that  line  the  path  between  the  holes, 
will  keep  the  young  golfer  on  his  mettle,  hut  it 
is  when  he  reaches  th<?  putting  green  that  his 
real  difficulties  begin.  Here  the  light  iron 
proves  perhaps  the  most  useful  tool,  particularly 
■when  a  “  stimy  ”  has  to  be  played.  This  occurs 
on  the  putting  green  when  his  antagonist’s  ball 
is  so  exactly  in  the  line  of  his  “put”  as  to 


GOLF. 

( Continued  from  page  271.) 

prevent  nis  going  for  the  hole  in  the  ordinary 
:  way.  The  ball  stimying  may  be  lifted  if  within 
six  inches  of  the  other,  but  if  beyond  that  limit 
he  must  play  over  or  round  it. 

“  Iu  long-putting,”  says  the  Golfer’s  Manual, 
“the  player  should  make  it  a  point  always  to 
be  up  ;  even  should  he  overshoot  the  mark,  his 
ball  has  a  chance  of  holing,  which  it  could  not 
have  were  it  played  short.  Some  few  golfers 
put  almost  exclusively  with  an  iron  or  cleek, 
and  on  a  links  where  the  short  game  is  over 
very  rough  greens  a  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  those  tools  is  vei’y  desirable.  As  a  rule, 
nevertheless,  let  not  the  player  forsake  his 
honest  wooden  club  ;  its  heavy  head  and  stiff 
shaft  forbid  the  fear  of  a  miss,  and  yet  do  not 
I  preclude  the  delicate  touch,  which  is  the  chief 
]  feature  in  the  handling  of  an  iron.  In  short¬ 


putting,  the  player  must  consult  principally  the 
policy  of  the  match  on  hand.  If  he  have  tho 
advantage  of  a  stroke  or  two  over  his  opponent, 
it  were  madness  to  rush  his  ball  at  the  hole,  as 
a  miss  would  at  once  destroy  the  hard-earned 
superiority  of  the  long  game.  Rather  on  the 
contrary,  let  him  put  softly  and  cautiously,  that 
the  ball  may  be  dead  for  the  next  stroke.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  golfer  is  a  couple  of 
strokes  or  more  behind,  his  only  chance  lies  in  a 
hold  put — a  so-called  rapid  ‘gobble  ’  over  level 
ground — or  a  scientific  curve  through  a  cup  or 
rut,  when  such  occasion  offers.  Should  his  an¬ 
tagonist’s  ball  lie  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  line 
of  his  put  it  becomes  a  guide,  and  the  golfer 
should  take  advantage  ».f  it  by  playing  his  own 
ball  close  alongside.  This  ensures  a  straight  run 
to  the  hole,  and  should  he  touch  the  guide  there 
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is  no  harm  done,  as  the  kiss  will  set  his  ball  on 
the  right  coarse  again.” 

The  game  is  played  by  two  persons,  or  by 
two  sides  of  two  persons  each,  in  which  latter 
case  it  is  called  a  “foursome.”  Occasionally 
three  or  even  more  persons  play,  each  for  his 
own  hand,  but  this  is  only  in  practice  games. 
The  holes  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  good 
long  “  round.”  At  St.  Andrews  there  are 
eighteen  holes,  and  these  make  up  over  four 
miles ;  but  the  average  length  of  a  golf  round 
is  three  miles. 

Tiie  start  is  made  from  the  first  hole,  and  each 
party  plays  otf  his  ball  from  the  tee — that  little 
hillock  allowed  to  be  made  by  the  heel  so  as  to 
raise  the  ball  just  high  enough  from  the  ground 
to  give  the  golfer  the  chance  of  a  successful  swipe 
towards  the  second  liol®,  which  hole  is  said  to 
be  “  won  ”  by  him  who  makes  the  fewest  strokes. 
The  player  that  wins  the  greatest  number  of 
holes  in  the  round  wins  that  round,  and  when 
a  match  consists  of  some  odd  number  of  rounds, 
the  one  who  wins  the  most  rounds  wins  the 
match.  When  the  hole  is  reached  by  each 
player  in  the  same  number  of  strokes  it  is  said 
to  be  “halved,”  and  counts  to  neither  party. 
Tlie  hall  that  wins  the  hole  is  the  first  to  start 
for  the  next.  Should  a  player  touch  his  ball 
twice  in  succession  he  loses  the  hole.  There  is 
another  way  of  scoring,  in  which  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  strokes  taken  during  the  round  is  noted, 
and  he  who  covers  the  distance  in  the  fewest 
wins  the  match. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


■ - *-«•<» - 

DOINGS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 


The  Poultry  Run.— At  this  season  a  gentle  re¬ 
minder  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  yet 
laid  in  their  stock  of  fowls,  as  to  the  qualities  of  the 
different  breeds,  may  do  good.  As  a  good,  useful  fowl 
all  round,  the  Dorking  is  a  very  great  favourite.  Dor¬ 
kings  prefer  a  dry  soil,  hut  we  have  known  them  thrive 
where  turkeys  would  hardly  live.  They  should  have 
comfortable  dry  quarters,  and  not  too  high  perches. 
They  are  fairly  good  layers,  and  begin  about  Christmas 
if  well  fed.  They  may  be  set  about  March.  They 
want  plenty  of  water  and  a  good  grass  run,  or  plenty 
of  greenstuff.  Damp  gives  them  bumble-foot.  If  there 
be  a  boggy  feeling  in  this  disease  it  indicates  matter, 
and  a  careful  incision  with  a  lance  should  be  made, 
then  wash  out  with  lint  steeped  in  water  in  which  a 
few  drops  of  pure  carbolic  acid  have  been  put.  Place  a 
“  moggin  ”  (cloth  sock)  on  the  foot,  and  dress  every  day 
■with  the  carbolic  acid  solution.  If  only  a  hard  swell¬ 
ing  at  first,  or  if  much  hard  swelling  remains,  paint 
twice  a  day  with  the  strongest  tincture  of  iodine. 
Langslians  are  great  favourites  of  ours.  Their  glossy 
black  plumage  and  majestic  bearing  are  very  taking. 
They  lay  and  sit  well,  and  when  quite  young  may  be 
killed,  and  they  come  to  table  with  flesh  like  ivory, 
and  very  sweet.  Probably  the  Minorcas  are  os  good 
layers  as  any,  and  the  eggs  are  sizeable.  We  ourselves 
have  been  disappointed  with  the  Spanish,  perhaps  we 
did  not  give  them  long  enough  trial,  and  we  do  not 
mean  to.  They  lay  early,  and  the  eggs  are  tasty,  but 
small.  They  are  very  often  wild.  The  cocks  are  very 
beautiful,  and  brave  to  a  fault.  Brahmas  are  grand 
birds,  weighing  fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds  when  full- 
grown,  and  almost  as  big  as  young  turkeys  at  four 
or  five  months.  The  flesh  is  fairly  good,  and  they  are 
winter  layers.  The  Brahma-Dorking  is  a  good  cross, 
but  the  Dorking  makes  a  good  cross  with  any  large 
breed,  only  these  crosses  must  not  be  bred  from. 
February  is  a  busy  month  with  the  fowl-fancier,  for 
lie  must  now  be  setting  his  hens  if  he  has  not  already 
made  a  commencement.  Place  the  nests  in  a  quiet, 
warm  corner,  on  the  earth  in  a  cellar  if  you  choose, 
only  the  fowl  must  have  light.  Let  the  nest  be  warm 
and  dry,  and  put  plenty  of  food  near  it,  and  a  fresh 
supply  of  water  daily.  Barley  is  best,  but  maize  is  a 
good  change.  It  is  better  to  set  two  liens,  because  if 
yui  do  not  get  many  chicks  one  mother  can  do  with 
the  lot.  If  you  have  chickens  hatched  already,  they 
.will  want  warmth,  dryness,  protection  from  cold,  and 
plenty  of  good  food,  given  even  by  candlelight  the 
last  thing.  Let  all  your  laying  fowls  be  young,  and 
your  cocks  also  young  and  hardy,  and  feed  both  well. 
The  great  thing  is  to  keep  your  stock  up  in  condition 
without  letting  them  get  too  fat.  Continue  making 
repairs,  if  any  are  needed,  and  go  in  for  more  space 
and  a  bigger  run  if  you  can  possibly  afford  it,  for  the 
more  space  your  fowls  have  the  better  will  they  pay 
you. 

The  Piskon  Loft. — We  do  not  mate  this  month, 
but  we  must  be  fully  prepared,  and  know  exactly  what 
birds  we  mean  to  pair.  Be  sure  they  are  well- 
matched  ;  if  one  bird  is  deficient  in  any  property, 
match  it  with  another  that  lias  that  property  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  He  sure  you  have  no  useless  birds  left  in  your 
loft.  It'  you  have, get  lid  of  them  at  once,  for  you  will 
■svant  all  your  space  in  a  month  or  two.  If  you  still 


have  to  buy,  be  careful  not  to  spend  your  money  with¬ 
out  well  considering  all  the  outs-and-ins  about  it. 
Have  all  your  repairs  finished  by  the  end  of  the  month 
at  least,  and  the  place  perfectly  clean,  whitewashed, 
and  disinfected.  You  may  put  up  a  new  loft  this 
month  if  so  minded ;  it  will  be  too  late  next  month. 
Feed  well,  and  look  out  for  cases  of  cold,  etc.,  and 
take  them  in  the  bud.  Butting  a  pigeou  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal-pen,  and  removing  it  to  a  warm  place,  is  often  half 
tlie  battle  in  cases  of  sickness. 

The  Aviary.— Canaries. — “Red  mites!  red  mites! 
red  mites  !”  It  is  almost  the  constant  cry  with  canary 
breeders,  hut  I  am  convinced  the  trouble— and  a  terri¬ 
ble  ooe  it  is  at  times— could  be  guarded  against  by 
taking  proper  precautions.  Have  a  well-made  breed¬ 
ing-cage  to  begin  with,  well-knit  together,  with  few 
cracks  to  afford  lodgment  to  the  creatures.  If  the 
cage  has  been  bred  in  the  year  before,  give  it  one  good 
cleaning,  and  it  will  be  none  the  worse  if  you  give  it 
another  the  week  after.  Have  nests  that  will  not 
harbour  vermin  ;  the  cocoanut-shell  lined  with  lamb's 
wool  is  a  very  good  one.  Although  we  have  not  tried 
the  experiment,  still  it  occurs  to  us  that  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  rinse  the  lining  through  a  strong  decoc¬ 
tion  of  quassia  chips,  then  to  dry  it ;  the  cocoanut- 
shell  might  also  be  steeped  for  a  night  in  the  same 
decoction.  Quassia  prevents  many  kinds  of  vermin 
from  breeding  ;  why  should  it  not  be  used  against  the 
canary  insect!  Perhaps  some  of  our  boys  will  give  the 
plan  a  trial,  and  let  us  know  the  result.  Prepare  this 
month  in  every  way  for  the  coming  breeding  season. 
Buy  new  stock,  but  keep  the  birds,  cocks  and  hens, 
still  apart.  See  that  your  egg-tins  and  water-foun¬ 
tains,  and  everything,  are  clean  and  in  order,  and  do 
not  forget  to  make  one  or  two  little  nursery  cages. 
We  gave  full  directions  for  cage-making  in  our  April 
number  last  year.  Foreign  Birds.—  You  might  start 
this  month  making  a  nice  outdoor  aviary  on  your  bal¬ 
cony,  if  you  have  one,  or  outside  the  window,  or,  better 
still,  in  the  garden,  in  some  sheltered  place  with  a 
southern  aspect.  It  should  consist  of  the  retiring- 
house,  which  need  hut  be  small,  a  nice  flight  in  front, 
a  hard  cemented  floor,  plenty  of  perches,  etc.  We  are 
sorry  to  say  that  foreign  birds  are  very  expensive.  But 
you  can  begin  by  keeping  a  few  foreign  finches,  and 
you  can  put  in  with  them  the  tame  kinds  of  birds  that 
belong  to  our  own  country.  Then,  by  gradually  add¬ 
ing  to  your  aviary  as  you  could  afford  it,  in  a  year  or 
two  you  might  have  a  collection  that  would  be  the 
envy  of  all  your  neighbours  round  and  round. 

The  Rabbitry.— February  would  be  a  good  month 
to  commence  breeding  and  keeping  rabbits.  That  is 
if  you  really  have  a  good  place.  It  is  mere  cruelty  to 
keep  a  poor  thing  fastened  up  iu  a  box  iu  a  back 


kitchen,  with  no  other  exercise  except  a  hop  across 
the  passage,  or  the  shop,  or  kitchen  floor,  and  its  great¬ 
est  delicacy  a  morsel  of  mouldy  cabbage.  But  I  know 
that  many  boys  do  this,  and  then  wonder  why  their 
rabbits  do  not  thrive.  We  wish  some  of  our  manly, 
gentlemanly  boys  iu  the  eountiy  would  take  up  tlie 
rabbit  fancy.  We  feel  sure  it  would  be  a  source  of 
great  amusement  to  them,  as  well  as  profit.  To  sucli 
we  say,  read  well  the  articles  that  appeared  three 
months  ago  in  our  columns  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Gordon 
Stables,  R.N. 

THE  Kennel  — Dogs  suffer  as  much  from  damp  and 
rawness  of  air  as  any  other  animal.  Continue  to  feed 
well  and  liberally,  and  see  that  the  straw  in  the  kennel 
is  never  damp.  We  take,  this  opportunity  of  saying 
that  a  well-known  contributor  to  this  paper  has  written 
a  multum  in  paroo  pamphlet  on  “Dogs  :  their  Com¬ 
mon  Sense  Treatment,"  for  the  Bristol  branch  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
These  little  books  are  sold— or  rather  given  away— for 
9d.  a  dozen,  or  lOid.  by  post,  and  may  be  had  from 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Sturge,  101,  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Every  lover  of  man’s  best  friend— the  dog— ought  to 
have  one. 

The  Kitchen  Garden.— It  will  he  time  now  to 
think  of  getting  your  seeds  in.  Buy  them  only  from 
the  very  b-st  shops,  else  you  may  get  trash.  Do  not 
hurry  putting  them  in,  however.  Seeds  do  little  good 
in  cold,  damp  ground.  On  fine  days  be  busy  in  the 
garden.  Kill  weeds  wherever  seen.  Attend  to  the 
edging.  Tidy  everywhere.  See  to  hedges.  Cut  them 
well  back,  they  will  do  all  the  better  for  it  after.  See 
to  the  wall  rose-trees.  Plant  potatoes  if  the  weather 
be  fine  and  the  earth  dry.  Plant  beans  and  greens, 
and  sow  peas. 

The  Flower  Garden.— If  you  did  not  prepare  your 
spring  flower  borders  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  may 
still  do  so,  although  you  will  not  have  so  early  a  show. 
Attend  to  roses,  standards,  hut  do  not  cut  them  in 
frosty  weather.  Attend  to  rockeries.  How  is  a  good 
time  to  make  and  plant  them.  Trim  lawns,  or  make 
new  ones.  Do  not  forget,  however,  that  grass  is  a 
constant  labour  and  worry,  and  an  Alpine  rockery 
might  often  taka  the  place  of  it.  Finish  pruning  and 
nailiug  wali-fruit. 

The  Window  Garden., —  Get  ready  your  window- 
boxes  if  you  want  to  have  a  summer  show,  and  put 
some  sort  of  trellis  or  wire-netting  work  up  both  sides 
of  the  window  for  creepers,  such  as  the  eanariensis. 
Make  or  buy  a  nice  basket  to  depend  from  tlie  top. 
We  will  tell  you  what  to  put  in  them  in  good  time. 
By  tlie  way,  a  small  hotbed  in  t  e  garden  is  a  most, 
useful  thing  to  raise  your  spring  flowers. 


DESIGNS  FOR  LANTERN  SLIDES, 

Bear  Story,  in  Nine  Chapters. 


Jrbnumr.— |)utoriaI  fialntbar. 


Partridges  (Pair). 

Frogs  appear. 

Viper  appears. 

Pale  P>rindled  Beauty  Moth, 
Male  and  Female  (7). 

Oak  Beauty  Moth  (8). 


Daisy  (6). 

Lesser  Periwinkle  (1). 
Coltsfoot  (2). 

Fetid  Hellebore  (3). 
Lesser  Celandine  (4). 
Spurge  Laurel  (5). 


CoiTCSpontlClU'C. 


Pigeon  Fancier.— Always  scatter  a  little  seed  when 
you  enter  the  loft,  the  birds  thus  come  to  know  you. 
Catch  them  quietlv  but  with  quickness  when  your 
hand  is  near.  Hold  them  head  towards  you,  with 
the  fingers  commanding  the  wings.  Do  nothing  to 
tlie  wattles.  They  approach  as  the  bird  gets  old,  but 
interference  is  cruel  and  unwarrantable,  and  cutting 
means  disqualification  at  a  show. 

Old  Ram.  —Leave  the  horns  on  the  skull.  You  must 
read  our  back  numbers  on  Taxidermy.  We  went 
very  fully  into  the  subject. 

L.  M.,  S.  W.,  and  P.  W. — Very  likely  your  pigeons  are 
going  light.  Feed  on  oatmeal  draggled  with  milk, 
rice,  and  wheat.  If  looseness,  give  two  or  three 
drops  of  laudanum  and  tincture  of  rhubarb,  and  give 
a  cod-liver  oil  capsule  twice  a  day.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  your  feeding,  ventilation,  etc. 
Read  our  Pigeon  articles.  We  gave  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  there  you  now  ask  us  to  re-write. 

Herring.— 1.  No,  we  think  not.  2.  Salt  cat,  a  mixture 
of  bay  salt,  old  mortar,  and  sandy  gravel. 

P  V. — Judson’s  liquid  dyes  will  dye  anything.  Full 
directions  are  given  as  to  their  use  and  management. 
You  do  not  say  what  colours  you  want  the  skins. 


F.  T.  D. — Keep  your  canary  in  a  nice  roomy  cage,  in  an 
airy  room.  Keep  it  very  clean  ;  give  clean  water 
every  day  in  the  morning  and  a  mixture  of  canary 
seed  two  parts,  summer  rape  one  part.  You  may 
give  it  green  food,  such  as  chickweed  and  groundsel, 
in  summer,  and  now  and  then  a  tiny  bit  of  thin 
bread-and-butter.  We  had  articles  on  Canaries  in 
late  numbers.  They  are  still  to  be  had. 

J.  A.  N. — No,  there  is  no  occasion  to  separate  the  buck 
rat  from  the  doe  when  young  come,  unless  he  be 
troublesome,  but  we  never  find  it  so.  Yes,  venti¬ 
late  the  sleeping-place  by  all  means.  All  animals 
ought  to  have  water.  Feed  on  table  scraps,  grain, 
nuts,  fruit,  seeds,  etc. 

Amateur  Bird-keeper.— If  your  hen  and  cock  canary 
were  young,  and  healthy,  and  lively— if  you  kept 
them  clean,  and  fed  well,  giving  clean  water,  gravel, 
and  a  little  green  food— they  were  bound  to  breed, 
unless  you  mated  two  cocks.  We  think  you  should 
read  our  Canary  articles  over  again,  and  hope  for 
better  success  next  season,  for  by  the  time  this 
reaches  you  it  will  be  too  late  to  breed. 

A  Constant  Reader.— Fleas  in  dogs  can  be  kept  down 
by  frequent  washings,  using  Spratt's  soap,  and  damp¬ 
ing  the  coat  now  and  then  with  water  in  which 
quassia  has  been  steeped.  Wormwood  should  be  put 
in  the  bed  where  the  dogs  lie.  Persian  insect-powder 
is  also  a  cure. 

Cripple.— One  ear  is  “lop,"  the  other  “oar.”  Breed 
again,  and  you  may  have  better  luck.  The  rabbit  is 
only  fit  for  the  pot. 


A  Bov's  Own  Sister.— Do  not  apologise  :  we  are  just 
as  pleased  to  advise  a  sister  as  a  brother.  No,  kill 
the  hens  after  they  have  stopped  laying  the  second 
year ;  fatten  and  kill  cockerels  at  four  to  five  months, 
according  to  size  and  breed. 

Admirer  of  your  Paper.— We  are  pleased  to  know 
you  admire  our  paper,  but  do  not  quite  care  for  your 
« om  de  plume.  Keep  your  rabbits  more  cleanly 
sawdust  on  the  floor,  and  oceans  of  straw  bedding 
over  that. 

Cosmos.— The  colour  of  jasper  is  either  red,  yellow, 
brown,  green,  blue,  or  black  ;  that  of  sapphire,  blue, 
red,  yellow,  white,  green,  violet,  or  brown  ;  that  o? 
chalcedony,  white,  cream, red,  yellow,  brown,  orange, 
or  blue  ;  that  of  sard,  a  deep  red  :  that  of  beryl,  blue 
or  yellow;  that  of  chrysolite,  greenish  yellow  ;  that, 
of  topaz,  yellow,  white,  blue,  or  green  ;  that  of  ja¬ 
cinth,  red,  white,  yellow,  blue,  or  any  colour  ;  that, 
of  chrysoprase,  apple-green  ;  that  of  amethyst,  purple 
or  violet  blue.  In  all  cases  the  first  colour  is  pro¬ 
bably  that  meant. 

An  ANxroos  Reader. —Glad  you  like  our  paper.  You 
ought  to  have  your  pigeon-house  ready,  but  you  may 
keep  the  eggs  for  a  week  at  least. 

Duffer.— We  think  you  err  by  mixing  up  your  breeds 
so.  There  is  no  method  in  such  madness.  Cross 
with  pure  breeds— Brahmas  and  Dorkings,  Dorking 
and  Cochin,  Houdan  and  Cochin,  Andalusian  and 
Brahma,  Crive-caur  and  Brahma,  Game  and  Dork¬ 
ing,  etc. 


THE  WILLOUGHBY  CAPTAINS. 

By  Talbot  Baines  Reed. 

CHATTER  XIX. — “  IS  WILLOUGHBY  DEGENERATE?” 


AS  might  be  expected,  the  new  captain’s  move  in  attempting  to 
win  over  the  juniors  of  Welch’s  only  served  to  increase  the 
irritation  of  those  seniors  who  had  hitherto  reigned  supreme. 

But  Riddell  had  taken  this  into  his  calculation,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  not  greatly  astonished  when,  immediately  after  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  cricket  meeting  just  referred  to,  Silk  followed  him  to  his 
study  in  a  by  no  means  amiable  frame  of  mind. 

Silk  was  not  given  to  losing  his  temper,  but  on  the  present 
occasion  he  was  decidedly  ruffled.  And  no  wonder. 


“  We’d  better  come 


¥l\e  Soy’$  Own  Paper. 


Any  fellow  would  be  ruffled  who  suddenly 
found  hiruself  deposed  from  bis  authority 
in  the  manner  in  which  Silk  had  been. 
Had  he  been  one  of  the  most  conscientious 
and  painstaking  of  monitors,  he  might 
well  have  been  excused  flaring  up  a  little, 
and,  indeed,  might  perhaps  have  shown  a 
poor  spirit  had  he  not  done  so. 

But  Silk,  as  the  reader  knows,  was 
neither  painstaking  nor  conscientious. 
He  did  not  care  a  rap  about  Welch’s,  still 
less  about  Willoughby.  As  long  as  he 
could  please  himself  and  annoy  his  enemies, 
he  did  not  care  what  became  of  his  House 
or  the  boys  in  it.  It  was  only  when  any 
one  ventured  to  dispute  his  authority  as 
head  of  the  House  that  he  attached  any 
value  to  his  office.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
story  of  the  Dog  in  the  Manger  carried 
out  in  school  life— he  would  not  be  troubled 
doing  his  duty  to  Welch’s,  and  he  would 
not,  if  he  could  help  it,  let  any  one  else  do 
it  for  him. 

Riddell,  if  truth  must  be  told,  was  not 
at  all  sorry  to  have  an  early  opportunity  of 
coming  to  an  explanation  with  Silk. 

Silk  was  one  of  the  very  few  boys  in 
Willoughby  whom  the  captain  positively 
disliked;  and  that  being  so,  Riddell  was 
troubled  with  none  of  the  half-apologetic 
nervousness  which  he  usually  felt  in  the 
presence  of  his  other  fellow-seniors.  He 
looked  upon  Silk  both  as  an  enemy  to 
Willoughby  and  as  the  evil  genius  of 
young  Wyndham,  and  therefore  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  beg  his  pardon  or  con¬ 
sult  his  pleasure  in  the  new  order  of  things 
it  Welch’s. 

“I  hear  the  juniors  have  been  saying 
something  to  you  about  starting  the  cricket 
flub,”  said  Silk,  in  tones  which  were  the 
reverse  of  conciliatory. 

“Yes,”  said  Riddell;  “or,  rather,  I 
suggested  it  to  them.” 

“You  did  !  All  I  can  say  is,  it’s  like 
your  impudence  !  Welch’s  is  come  to  a 
pretty  pass  if  you're  sent  here  to  look  after 
our  athletics.” 

Riddell  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  reply 
to  this,  and  Silk  therefore  continued, 

“Don’t  you  know  Tucker  and  I  have 
been  captains  of  the  clubs  here  for  the  last 
two  years  ?  ” 

“  I  was  told  so.” 

“  Then  what  business  have  you  to  inter¬ 
fere  ?  ” 

“There  was  no  House  club  at  all  this 
year.” 

“A  lot  you  care  about  the  cricket.  I 
know  well  enough  it’s  just  a  canting 
dodge  for  snubbing  Tucker  and  me  before 
the  fellows,  nothing  more.” 

“  You’re  quite  mistaken,”  replied  Rid¬ 
dell. 

“Oh,  of  course!  You’d  like  to  make 
out  that  you  care  a  fig  about  cricket.  You 
who  couldn’t  even  bowl  a  ball  from  one 
end  of  the  wickets  to  the  other  !  ” 

There  seemed  nothing  particular  to  reply 
to  in  this,  so  Riddell  remained  silent. 
This  only  irritated  Silk  the  more,  who  felt 
that  he  was  by  no  means  getting  the  best 
of  it. 

“  You’d  better  stop  this  sort  of  thing  at 
once,”  he  said,  viciously.  “  You’re  sent 
here  to  look  after  the  morals  of  the  House, 
not  to  interfere  with  what  doesn’t  concern 
you.  Tucker  and  I  can  look  after  the 
cricket  without  you.” 

“  Are  you  and  Tucker  going  to  start  the 
old  club  again,  then  ?  ”  asked  Riddell, 
quietly. 

“Whatever  business  of  yours  is  it 
whether  we  are  or  aren’t  ?  Find  out.” 

“  That’s  what  I’m  trying  to  do.  If  you 


are,  I’ll  advise  the  other  fellows  to  join  it 
and  not  have  two  clubs.” 

“  You  advise  the  fellows  !  ”  sneered  Silk; 
“  they  don’t  want  a  School  House  prig 
like  you  to  advise  them.” 

It  was  evidently  no  use  trying  to  con¬ 
ciliate  a  fellow  like  this,  and  Riddell 
began  to  get  tired  of  the  interview. 

“  I  don’t  want  to  offend  you  or  any¬ 
body,”  said  he,  boldly  ;  “  but  if  you  and 
Tucker  won’t  take  the  trouble  to  start  the 
club,  I  don’t  see  that  all  the  House  is  to 
be  done  out  of  its  cricket  in  consequence. 
The  fellows  have  little  enough  to  keep 
them  together  as  it  is.” 

“  You  are  a  nice  little  thing  to  keep  them 
together  with,  I  must  say,”  snarled  Silk, 
“  and  you’ve  made  a  good  start  by  setting 
the  juniors  against  their  seniors.” 

“  I’ve  done  nothing  of  the  sort,”  replied 
Riddell,  quietly  ;  ‘  ‘  and  if  you’ll  excuse 
me,  I’ve  some  work  to  do,  and  there’s 
really  not  much  use  talking  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.” 

So  saying,  he  turned,  and  began  taking 
his  books  down  from  the  shelf. 

Silk,  whose  irritation  had  been  gradu¬ 
ally  getting  beyond  bounds,  was  pleased 
to  regard  this  action  as  a  direct  insult  to 
himself,  and  flared  up  accordingly. 

“Look  here,  you  snivelling,  stuck-up, 
hypocritical  prig,  you !  ”  exclaimed  he, 
advancing  and  seizing  the  captain  roughly 
by  the  arm,  “we’d  better  come  to  an 
understanding  at  once.  If  you  think 
you’re  going  to  cheek  us  just  as  you  please 
here,  you’re  mistaken,  I  tell  you.  What 
do  you  mean  by  it  ?  ” 

“By  what?”  inquired  Riddell,  mildly, 
but  quite  composedly. 

Silk’s  only  reply  was  a  passionate  blow 
in  the  captain's  face,  which  sent  him 
staggering  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

It  was  a  critical  moment.  Riddell  was 
no  coward,  nor  was  he  one  of  those  who 
would  think  it  necessarily  right  to  allow 
a  bully  to  thrash  them  without  offer¬ 
ing  any  kind  of  resistance.  Physically 
weak  and  nervous  as  he  was,  he  had  suffi¬ 
cient  British  instinct  to  move  him  to  stand 
up  for  himself. 

And  yet,  as  he  stood  there  a  moment 
irresolute,  it  flashed  across  him  that,  what¬ 
ever  the  cost,  he  must  not  enter  upon  a 
fight  with  Silk. 

Of  course  he  would  be  called  a  coward, 
and  nothing  he  could  say  could  prove  he 
wasn’t.  He  was  no  match  for  Silk,  and 
consequently  his  refusal  to  defend  himself 
would  be  called  fear. 

“  And  yet,”  thought  he,  “  if  I  fight,  my 
chance  in  Welch’s  is  gone,  even  if  I  were 
able  to  beat  him.  The  fellows  will  have 
no  more  respect  for  me  than  any  other 
rowdy,  and  will  soon  enough  make  my 
thrashing  an  excuse  for  mutiny.” 

It  was  a  hard  position  for  any  boy,  and 
the  courage  required  to  hold  him  back 
cost  Riddell  far  more  effort  than  had  he 
blindly  rushed  into  the  fray  and  given 
himself  up  to  be  thrashed. 

“Will  you  fight?”  shouted  Silk,  ad¬ 
vancing. 

“No,”  said  Riddell,  as  coolly  as  he 
could. 

“Wretched  coward!”  exclaimed  the 
bully,  “of  course  you  won’t.  Then  take 
what  you  deserve.  I’ll  give  you  the  big¬ 
gest  hiding  you  ever  had  in  your  life.” 

He  would  probably  have  carried  out  his 
threat,  and  Riddell  would  probably  before 
half  a  minute  have  given  up  all  further 
idea  of  non-resistance,  when  an  opportune 
diversion  occurred  in  the  person  of  Telson, 
who  appeared  with  the  remainder  of  his 


late  senior’s  possessions  from  the  School 
House. 

“I  say,  Riddell,”  he  exclaimed,  almost 
before  the  door  was  open,  “here’s  a  jolly 
go  !  I’ve  got  to  be  that  wretched  Gilk’s 
fag,  and — Hullo  !  what’s  up  ?  ” 

This  remark  was  caused  by  Silk’s  sud¬ 
denly  turning  on  his  heel  and  hurrying 
from  the  study  without  putting  into  execu¬ 
tion  his  threat. 

“  What  was  he  up  to  ?  ”  asked  Telson,  as 
the  door  was  shut. 

“  He  was  going  to  exterminate  me,  so  he 
said,”  replied  Riddell,  smiling. 

“  I  wish  he’d  tried,  and  you’d  given  him 
a  thorough  licking,”  said  Telson.  “He’s  a, 
cad.  I  wonder  what  young  Wyndham  or 
any  one  sees  to  like  in  him.” 

“  Wyndham  likes  him,  then  ?  ”  asked  the 
captain. 

“  They  always  seem  very  thick,”  replied 
the  fag.  “  By  the  way,  Riddell,  were  you 
ever  at  Beamish’s  ?  ” 

“Beamish’s?  No!”  exclaimed  Riddell. 
“Why?” 

“  Oh,”  said  Telson,  “  I  only  wanted  to 
know  what  sort  of  place  it  was.” 

“  Not  a  good  one.  There’s  a  pretty 
strong  rule  against  it  in  the  school.  Bad 
job  for  any  one  caught  going  there.” 

“  I  know.  I’m  not  going;  I  only  wanted 
to  leam  what  sort  of  place  it  was.  But 
I’m  off,  I’ve  got  a  motion  on  in  Parliament 
this  afternoon.  I  say,  Riddell,  I  wish  you 
hadn’t  left  the  School  House.” 

And  off  went  the  junior,  leaving  Riddell 
somewhat  perplexed  by>  his  chatter,  but 
considerably  consoled  nevertheless  to  think 
that  there  was  any  one  in  the  School 
House,  or  anywhere,  who  was  sorry  to 
lose  him. 

However,  the  same  reason  which  took 
Telson  away  left  Riddell  also  little  time  to 
spend  in  vague  reflections.  He,  too,  had 
a  speech  to  prepare  for  Parliament  that 
afternoon. 

The  meeting  promised  to  be  an  important 
one  in  many  respects.  It  was  the  first  after 
the  boatrace,  and  consequently  party  feel¬ 
ing  was  likely  to  make  use  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  let  off  a  little  of  its  steam.  Then, 
of  course,  it  was  the  captain’s  first  public 
appearance  as  the  head  of  Welch’s,  and 
that  was  sure  to  excite  a  good  deal  of 
curiosity  and  interest.  And  last,  not  least, 
the  subject  for  the  evening  was  a  debate 
on  the  question,  “  That  Willoughby  is 
degenerate,”  to  be  opened  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  by  Ashley,  and  in  the  negative  by 
Porter,  and  on  this  burning  question  the 
debate  as  well  as  the  division  promised  to 
be  pretty  interesting. 

There  was  the  usual  lively  time  before 
the  regular  business  was  reached  over 
“  Questions,”  of  which  there  were  a  good 
many  on  the  notice  paper.  But  it  will  be 
best  to  report  the  meeting  in  the  usual 
Parliamentary  style,  as  it  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  “  Records  of  the  House,” 
had  any  record  been  kept  at  Willoughby. 

Mr.  Bloomfield  took  the  chair  at  three 
o’clock. 

Mr.  Merison  ( Welch er)  gave  notice  that 
at  the  next  meeting  he  would  move — 
‘ 1  That  this  House  gives  its  support  to  the 
Liberal  candidate  in  the  coming  election 
at  Shellport,  and  does  all  in  its  power  to 
kick  out  the  Radical.”  (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Pkentgle  (Parrett’s)  asked  the  Home 
Secretary  what  day  the  summer  holidays 
were  to  begin. 

Mr.  Asiiley  replied  that  he  was  not  in 
a  position  to  inform  the  hon.  member,  but 
probably  in  about  six  weeks. 
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Mr.  Wyndham,  jun.  (School  House), 
wished  to  ask  why  Parrett’s  would  not  row 
another  race  when  the  School  House  had 
offered  it  ?  (Great  School  House  cheers.) 

Mr.  Game  (First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty), 
amid  equally  loud  cheers  on  Parrett’s  side, 
replied  that  as  soon  as  the  School  House 
found  out  who  had  been  mean  enough 
to  cut  the  Parrett’s  rudder-line,  and  gave 
him  up  to  justice,  they  would  see  about  it. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Wibberly  begged  to 
ask  the  School  House  stroke  whether  he 
had  any  information  to  give  the  House  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Fairbairsl — The  information  I 
have  to  give  the  Plouse  is  that  Mr.  Riddell 
and  I,  directly  after  the  race,  went  to  Mr. 
Bloomfield  and  said  we  were  sorry  for  the 
accident— (ironical  laughter  from  Parrett’s) 
— and  offered  to  row  them  again  any  day 
-they  liked,  and  the  offer  was  declined. 
(School  House  cheers.) 

Mr.  Tipper. — I  should  like  to  know  if  the 
School  House  fellows  are  making  any 
-efforts  to  discover  the  culprit  by  whose 
assistance  they  won  the  race.  (Tre¬ 
mendous  Parrett’s  cheers.) 

Mr.  Fairbairy. — I  can’t  say  we  are. 
(Derisive  cheers  of  “  Of  course  not !  ”  from 
Parrett’s.)  The  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
seem  to  know  so  much  about  it,  that  I 
think  they  had  better  find  the  culprit 
themselves.  (“  Hear,  hear,”  from  the 
School  House.) 

The  proceedings  at  this  stage  became 
rather  noisy,  every  one  being  anxious  to 
express  his  opinion  on  the  question.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  President  had  threat¬ 
ened  to  “  adjourn  the  House  ”  that  silence 
was  at  length  restored. 

Bloomfield  took  the  sensible  course, 
also,  of  announcing  that,  as  quite  enough 
questions  had  been  asked  about  the  race, 
he  should  not  allow  any  more  on  that  sub¬ 
ject. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Tucker,  the  Welcher, 
rose  and  put  a  question  on  another  matter. 
He  wauted  to  know  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Eiddell  had  become  a  Welcher  ;  whether  it 
was  true  that  he  had  been  turned  out  of 
the  School  House  for  being  incompetent ; 
and  whether  he  had  been  kicked  out  of 
the  captaincy  as  well. 

Mr.  Crossfield  said  he  had  been  re¬ 
quested  to  reply.  And  first  he  must  con¬ 
gratulate  the  hon.  member  on  having 
succeeded  in  asking  a  question  which  any 
one  could  understand.  (Laughter.)  In 
reply,  he  understood  Mr.  Riddell  had  been 
3ent  to  Welch’s  in  order  to  study  the 
virtues  of  a  fellow  called  Tucker,  who 
was— 

Mr.  Tucker,  rising :  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
didn’t  put  my  question  in  order  to  be  in¬ 
sulted  by  Crossfield  or  any  one.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  Crossfield. — I  apologise  to  the 
hon.  gentleman.  I  will  not  insult  him  by 
supposing  he  has  any  virtues.  I  should 
say  Mr.  Riddell  h'as  gone  to  take  a  few 
lessons  in  the  art  of  keeping  a  House  in 
order,  which  no  one  can  so  well  teach  him 
as  Mr.  Tucker.  (Loud  laughter.)  In 
reply  to  the  gentleman’s  second  question— 

Mr.  Tucker. — I  don’t  want  any  more. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Crossfield.— In  reply  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  second  question,  I  am  sorry  to 
inform  him  that  his  impressions  are  about 
as  correct  and  intelligent  as  they  usually 
are.  (Renewed  cheers  and  laughter,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Tucker  subsided  in  a 
state  of  mind  hardly  amiable.) 

As  soon  as  silence  was  restored,  Mr. 
Porter  wished  to  ask  the  captain  of  the 


eleven  whether  the  team  to  play  against 
Rockshire  was  yet  settled. 

Mr.  Bloomfield.— Not  quite.  Nine 
names  are  fixed — Game,  Tipper,  Ashley, 
Wibberly,  and  myself  from  Parrett’s 
House,  and  Fairbairn,  Porter,  Coates,  and 
Crossfield  from  the  School  House.  (Cheers 
and  counter-cheers,  and  loud  cries  of 
“What  about  the  Welchers  ?  ”)  What 
about  the  Welchers  ?  That’s  what  every¬ 
body  wants  to  know  !  (Loud  cheers.) 

Hereupon  Mr.  Cusack  rose  in  his  place 
and  asked  if  the  House  was  aware  that  the 
Welchers’  cricket  club  was  started  again; 
that  be  was  the  secretary,  and  old  Mr. 
Pil  the  teasurer,  and  Mr.  Riddell  the 
president,  that  the  subscription  was  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  in  advance,  and 
that —  But  here  the  enthusiastic  secre¬ 
tary’s  announcement  was  drowned  in  the 
general  laughter  of  the  assembly,  led  by 
the  Parrett’s  juniors,  who  roared  as  if 
they’d  never  heard  such  a  joke  in  their 
lives.  “  Won’t  be  a  joke  when  we  smash 
you  in  one  innings,”  shouted  Cusack, 
standing  on  his  seat  to  give  emphasis  to 
the  challenge.  “Ho,  ho!  when’s  that  to 
be?”  “When  you  like,”  cried  the 
Welchers.  “  Do  you  funk  it? ”  “  Unless 

those  juniors  there  hold  their  row,”  inter¬ 
posed  Bloomfield,  “I  shall  have  them 
turned  out  of  the  meeting.”  Whereat  the 
little  breeze  calmed  down. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr. 
Ashley  to  move  the  resolution  standing 
in  his  name,  which  he  did  in  a  rather 
feeble  speech.  “  I  really  don’t  think  it 
necessary  to  say  much  to  prove  that  the 
school  is  degenerate.  Look  at  the  clubs  ! 
They  aren’t  nearly  as  good  as  they  were  in 
old  Wyndham’s  time.  Parrett’s  clubs, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Bloomfield,  keep  up;  but 
where  are  the  others  ?  Then  the  rows. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I’m  sure  there  have  been 
more  rows  in  the  school  this  term  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  year  put  together.  The 
juniors  seem  to  do  what  they  like — (“  Hear, 
hear,”  from  Telson,  Parson,  and  Co.) — and 
no  one  seems  to  know  who  has  a  right  to 
keep  any  one  else  in  order.  Now,  why  is 
all  this?  (Loud  cheers  from  Bosher.) 
You  know  as  well  as  1  do.  The  captain 
of  the  school  always  used  to  be  a  fellow 
the  boys  could  look  up  to.  Old  Wyndham 
and  the  captain  before  him  were  some¬ 
thing  like  fellows.  (Loud  Parrett’s  cheers.) 
They  weren’t  afraid  to  look  any  one  in  the 
face— (cheers) — and  they  didn’t,  when  they 
got  tired  of  one  House — (cheers) — ask  the 
Doctor  to  move  them  to  another.  (Terrific 
applause  from  the  Parretts  and  Welchers.) 
Why,  if  this  boatrace  affair  bad  happened 
in  old  Wyndham’s  time,  do  you  suppose 
he  wouldn’t  have  made  it  right,  and  found 
out  the  fellow,  even  if  it  was  his  own 
brother  ?  (Loud  cheers,  amidst  which 
young  Wyndham  blushed  a  great  deal  at 
this  unexpected  piece  of  notoriety.)  I’m 
not  going  to  say  anymore.”  (‘  ‘  Hear,  hear,” 
from  Fairbairn.) 

Mr.  Porter  rose  to  open  the  debate  on 
the  other  side.  He  wasn’t  going  to  give 
in  that  Willoughby  was  going  down.  It 
was  unpatriotic.  (Cheers.)  He  meant  to 
say  if  the  school  did  go  down  it  was  the 
fellows’  own  fault,  and  not  all  to  he  blamed 
on  one  boy.  Mr.  Riddell  would  probably 
answer  for  himself — (laughter) — but  he 
(Mr.  Porter)  was  pretty  sure  the  school 
would  not  degenerate  under  him.  The 
fellows  seemed  to  think  the  only  thing  in 
the  world  was  brute  strength.  He  had  no 
objection  to  brute  strength — (cheers  and 
laughter) — in  fact  he  fancied  he  had  a 
little  of  his  own — (“  Hear,  hear,”  from  Tel- 
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son,  whose  ears  Porter  had  boxed  only  that 
morning) — but  Willoughby  wanted  some¬ 
thing  better  than  that ;  and  he  meant  to 
say  there  were  plenty  of  fellows  in  the 
school  who  didn’t  make  much  noise,  but 
who  did  as  much  to  keep  up  the  school  as 
all  the  rowdies  put  together.  And  when 
things  had  quieted  down,  as  he  hoped 
they  would,  these  fellows  would  get  more 
thanks  than  they  did  now.  (Cheers  from 
a  few,  who  apparently  considered  this  last 
allusion  referred  specially  to  them.) 

Porter  was  not  a  good  speaker,  and 
the  little  he  did  say  was  a  good  deal 
bungled.  Still  there  was  a  manly  ring 
about  his  speech  which  pleased  the  better 
disposed  section  of  his  audience,  even  some 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  same  House. 

Silk  followed.  The  Welcher  monitor 
was  clever  to  a  certain  degree,  and  although 
he  never  chose  to  devote  his  cleverness  to 
good  purposes,  he  usually  managed  to  get 
himself  listened  to  when  he  chose  to  take 
the  trouble.  And  at  present,  his  peculiar 
position  as  the  deposed  head  of  Welch’s 
gave  a  certain  interest  to  what  he  had  to 
say.  Bitter  enough  it  was. 

* 1  What  chance  is  there  of  the  school  not 
going  down,  I  should  like  to  know,”  said 
he,  “when  cant  is  the  order  of  the  day  ? 
(Hear.)  Of  course  the  school  is  going  down. 
What  interest  can  any  one  have  in  his 
House  when  some  one  comes  and  begins 
by  setting  the  juniors  against  the  seniors 
and  then  turning  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes 
and  saying,  ‘  What  a  shocking  state  of 
disorder  the  House  is  in  ’  ?  Why,  before 
‘  the  little  stranger  ’ — (loud  laughter) — came 
to  Welch’s,  the  seniors  and  juniors  never  fell 
out  (“Hear,  hear,”  from  several  quarters), 
but  now  there’s  a  regular  mutiny.  And 
wbat’s  bad  for  one  House  is  bad  for  the 
school.  I  don’t  care  who’s  head  of  Welch’s. 
He’s  welcome  to  the  honour  if  he  likes, 
but  let  him  act  above  hoard,  that’s  what  I 
say,  and  not  snivel  and  look  pious  while 
all  the  time  he’s  doing  a  dirty  trick.” 
(Cheers  from  Tucker  and  one  or  two  more, 
which,  however,  instantly  died  out  when 
Crossfield  rose. ) 

Crossfield  was  the  plague  of  the  senior 
Welchers’  lives  ! 

“  I  was  much  affected  by  the  beautiful 
speech  of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down,”  he  began.  “  It  is  always  so  sweet 
to  hear  conscious  innocence  asserting 
itself.  After  the  gentleman’s  noble  efforts 
for  the  good  of  his  House — (laughter) — and 
the  splendid  example  he  has  set  of  recti¬ 
tude — (laughter) — and  high  moral  principle 
-(laughter) — it  is  truly  touching  to  find 
him  put  on  one  side  for  an  interloper  who  is 
villainous  enough  to  tell  the  juniors  they 
need  not  walk  in  his  saintly  footsteps  ! 
(Laughter.)  But  that  is  not  what  I  wanted 
to  say,  and  as  the  gentleman  appears  to 
be  overcome  by  his  emotions — (Silk  was  at 
that  moment  angrily  leaving  the  room) 
— I  don’t  think  we  need  trouble  any  more 
about  him.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  All  I 
wished  to  say  was  this  :  I  always  under¬ 
stood  from  the  gentlemen  of  Parrett’s  that 
Mr.  Bloomfield  was  captain  of  Willoughby 
(Loud  cries  of  “  So  he  is  !  ”),  and  that  no¬ 
body  cared  a  straw  for  Mr.  Riddell  (“No 
more  they  do  !  ”).  Then,  I  don’t  think  Mr. 
Ashley  is  very  complimentary  to  Mr. 
Bloomfield  when  he  says  the  fault  of  all 
the  mischief  is  that  the  captain  is  not,  an 
all-round  man.  For  all  that  he’s  quite 
correct.  Mr.  Bloomfield  is  a  well-meaning 
man,  no  doubt,  but  he  certainly  is  not  an 
all-round  man.”  (h^proar.) 

Riddell  then  rose,  and  his  rising  was 
the  signal  for  a  great  demonstration  of 


m 


party  feeling.  Parrett’s  of  course  went 
against  him,  and  a  large  section  of  Welch’s, 
but  the  School  House,  aided  by  Cusack, 
Pilbury,  and  Co.,  backed  him  up.  He 
spoke  nervously  but  boldly. 

“I  am  sorry  to  have  to  support  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Ashley.  I  agree  with  him 
that  Willoughby  is  not  what  it  was,  and 
not  what  it  should  be.  (Cheers.)  And  I 
also  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the 
school  might  have  a  good  deal  better  cap¬ 
tain  than  it  has.  (Cries  of  “No!”  from 
the  School  House.)  However,  I  do  not 
want  to  say  a  word  about  myself.  What  I 
do  want  to  say  is  this — it’s  one  thing  to 
discover  that  •  we  are  degenerate,  and 
another  to  try  to  put  ourselves  right  again. 
And  are  we  likely  to  do  that  as  long  as  we 
are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  pulling  different 
ways,  caring  far  more  about  our  own  grati¬ 
fication  than  the  good  of  ..he  whole  school  ? 
I  don’t  think  so,  and  I  don’t  believe  Mr. 
Blooi  lfield  does  either.  Every  fellow  worth 
the  name  of  a  Willoughbite  must  be  sorry 
to  see  things  as  they  are.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Why  should  they  remain  so  ?  Surely  the 
good  of  the  school  is  more  important  than 
squabbling  about  who  is  captain  and  which 
is  the  best  House.  Of  course,  we  all  back 
up  our  own  House,  and,  as  a  Welcher  now, 
I  mean  to  try  if  our  House  can’t  give  a 
good  account  of  itself  before  the  term  ’s 
over.  (Loud  cheers  from  Pilbury,  Cusack, 
Philpot,  etc.)  And  if  each  House  pulls 
itself  up,  not  at  the  expense  of  a  rival 
House — (Hear,  hear) — but  for  the  glory  of 
the  school — (Hear,  hear) — we  shan’t  have 
to  complain  of  Willoughby  being  degene¬ 
rate  much  longer.  You  remember  what 
old  Wyndham  said  the  night  before  he  left. 
As  long  as  the  fellows  think  first  of  the 
school  and  then  of  themselves  Willoughby 
will  be  all  right.  Depend  on  it  he  was  right. 
We  cheered  him  loud  enough  then,  why  not 
take  his  advice  still?”  (Loud  cheers.) 

This  spirited  address  roused  the  applause 
of  all  the  better-minded  section,  whose 
cheers  were  not  wholly  unmingled  with 
self-reproach.  Bloomfield  himself,  it  was 
plain,  felt  its  force,  and  as  to  the  more 
vehement  members  of  Parrett’s,  it  consi¬ 
derably  damped  their  ardour. 

“  Old  man,”  said  Fairbairn  that  evening 
to  his  friend  the  captain,  ‘  ‘  you  struck  a 
really  good  blow  for  the  school  this  after¬ 
noon.  I  don’t  know  how  you  managed  to 
pitch  on  just  the  right  thing  to  say,  as  you 
did.  Things  will  come  all  right,  take  my 
word  for  it.  They’re  beginning  already.” 

Alas  !  there  is  many  a  slip  ’twixt  the  cup 
and  the  lip,  as  Willoughby  had  yet  to  dis¬ 
cover. 

(To  he  continued.) 


fflu  Pets. 

If  you  are  fond  of  pets,  you’ve  found 
That  keeping  them  is  not  all  fun  ; 

I’ve  pretty  nearly  gone  the  round, 

And  had  to  drop  them  one  by  one. 

I  had  a  dog  ;  the  rascal  barked 
Till  neighbours  filled  our  yard  with  stones  ; 

The  flower-beds  were  all  deeply  marked 
With  paw-marks  where  he’d  buried  bones. 

He  died  at  last ;  a  big  jackdaw 
Was  given  me  to  fill  his  place  ; 

But  such  a  thief  you  never  saw, 

So  Jack  soon  came  to  deep  disgrace. 


Boy’$  Owi\ 


Next  came  a  tortoise  which  I  bought, 

A  very  apathetic  beast ; 

He  moved  so  slowly,  Sissy  thought 
He  ought  to  have  his  knee-joints  greased. 

I  had  a  snake  I  tried  to  tame 

At  great  expense  of  time  and  toil ; 

I  did  not  murmur  when  he  came 
To  shuffle  off  his  mortal  coil. 

I  had  a  pet  lamb,  white  of  hue 
As  any  owned  by  famed  Bo-Peep  ; 

In  two  short  months  my  lambkin  grew 
A  most  decided,  silly  sheep. 

I’ll  give  up  keeping  pets,  I  find 

My  cash  they  waste,  my  friends  appal ; 

I  think — why  here’s  the  squirrel  man, 

With  such  a  beauty,  cage  and  all ! 


HAND-BALL. 

AND-ball  has  had  a  longer  life  than  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  a  popular  pastime. 
Some  time  ago  we  found  it  in  full  swing  at 
Charleroi,  in  the  Place  Verte,  and  thon  learnt, 
we  may  as  wTell  admit,  for  the  first  time,  that 
under  its  old  name  it  was  the  Belgian  national 
game. 

The  court  was  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
end  to  end,  and  at  its  narrowest  measured  about 
fifteen  across.  There  were  five  players — the 
full  number — on  each  side,  and  very  athletic 
figures  they  were.  The  ball  was  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  size  and  weight  and  hardness  a 
tennis-ball,  and  it  was  started  from  the  scoring- 
point  by  being  bounced  on  the  dram  and  hit  off 
on  the  hop.  In  fact  here  was  our  old  friend 
from  Strutt  which  we  had  innocently  imagined 
had  died  years  ago,  and  only  lived  on  in  the 
pages  of  the  antiquary,  the  very  identical  “  Pila 
Palmaris  ”  of  the  Romans,  the  “  Jeu  de  Paume  ” 
of  mediceval  France — and  modem  Belgium  ! 

There  is  a  saying  in  Chester,  “When  the 
daughter  is  gone  shut  Pepper  Gate,  ”  in  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  mayors  of  that  famous 
old  city  bricked  up  the  Pepper  Gate  owing  to 
his  daughter  having  eloped  through  it  with  her 
lover  while  they  were  playing  this  very  game  ; 
and  at  N  ewcastle-on-Tyne  there  used  to  be  a 
procession  of  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  to  the 
“  Forth  ”  at  Eastertide  and  Whitsuntide  to 
give  the  game  official  countenance.  All  over 
this  country  hand-ball  used  to  be  played,  and 
even  in  the  last  century  matches  took  place  in 
remote  districts  for  those  nastiest  of  all  cakes 
made  of  the  bitter  gingery  tansy. 

It  is  not  a  game  that  strikes  the  spectator  as 
requiring  extraordinary  skill,  or  affording  much 
variety,  but  it  must  at  one  time  have  been  held 
in  very  high  esteem.  Some  of  the  monarchs  of 
the  middle  ages  achieved  quite  a  reputation 
for  their  proficiency  at  it,  though  their  reputa¬ 
tion  for  athletics,  liko  that  of  their  queens  for 
beauty,  would  seem  from  their  portraits  to  have 
been  very  easily  acquired.  The  Emperor 
Charles  v.  is  said  to  have  been  such  an  enthu¬ 
siast  in  its  pursuit  that  an  extraordinary  story 
is  afloat  in  the  chronicles  that  ho  even  pawned 
his  clothes  for  funds  to  play  it  ! 

At  first  the  naked  hand  was  used  to  drive  the 
ball  to  and  fro,  then  gloves  were  introduced, 
and  then  catgut  was  cross-lashed  over  the  glove. 
This  cross-lashing  of  the  glove  in  hand-ball 


gave  us  the  tennis-racket,  which,  in  the  lawn- 
variety,  has  of  late  taken  such  a  spurt  in  the 
fashionable  world.  The  lashing  would  seem  to 
have  been  further  developed,  for  at  Charleroi,., 
and  elsewhere  we  afterwards  discovered,  the 
gloves  were  armed,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,, 
with  bats  of  shaped  leather,  not.  unlike  tortoise¬ 
shells  or  swimming-plates. 

The  square  was  alive  with  people.  Contrast¬ 
ing  strangely  with  the  tall  hats  of  the  townsfolk 
was  a  strong  sprinkling  of  the  peculiar  head-gear 
of  the  workmen  from  the  neighbouring  mines,^ 
who,  with  the  main  body  of  the  poorer  classes^ 
seemed  to  be  thoroughly  posted  up  in  all  points- 
of  the  sport.  On  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were- 
crowds  of  ladies  and  children,  and  every  window- 
had  its  occupants,  who  gesticulated  wildly  as  the 
match  proceeded.  And  as  the  ball  flew  from, 
end  to  end  of  the  court  without  a  slip  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  those  in  the  square  grew  so  tre¬ 
mendous  that  they  mounted  the  benches  with 
which  the  Place  wras  lined  and  clapped  and' 
cheered  at  each  successful  stroke. 

There  is  a  complete  code  of  rules  for  the  “  Jeu 
de  Paume,”  and  it  has  even  become  so  modern¬ 
ised  as  to  have  its  professional  and  amateur 
players.  The  rales  are  rather  curious,  and  deal 
chiefly  with  instances  in  which  fifteen  points 
are  given  or  allowed  to  the  sides.  The  object 
of  the  game,  as  in  tennis,  is  to  hit  the  ball 
from  side  to  side  without  letting  it  touch  ground, 
the  misses  scoring  as  points  to  the  opponents. 
Two  rubbers  of  five  games  each  make  the  round* 
The  server  starts  the  hall  with  his  naked  hand, 
the  plates  coming  into  use  on  all  other  occasions. 
Although  the  play  seems  very  straightforward, 
its  complications  require  an  umpire  to  almost 
every  player  ;  at  least  nine  umpires  are  elected 
to  see  all  fair  !  Played  with  the  hand  and  a. 
hollow  indiarubber  ball,  it  might  afford  a  pleas¬ 
ing  change  to  the  usual  round  of  present  British 
pastimes. 

We  met  with  hand-ball  again  at'  Gosselies, 
and  at  Namur,  where  there  is  a  court  with  the 
narrow  part  marked  out  along  a  street,  the 
wider  parts  being  in  a  square  at  each  end.  Ot 
all  our  pleasant  surprises  in  Belgium  that  ot 
hand-ball  in  high  glory  was  perhaps  the 
pleasantest. 

We  seemed  to  be  haunted  by  hand-ball,  for 
in  Italy  we  met  with  it  again.  It  there  sur¬ 
vives  in  the  form  of  “  Pallone.”  The  pallone- 
bat  is  a  very  awkward-looking  affair.  It  is 
made  of  wood,  shaped  and  hollowed  out  to  fit* 
the  hand,  with  a  centre  bar  to  grasp  it  by,  and 
thin  partitions  that  split  the  fingers.  Outside,  it 
roughly  resembles  a  hand  studded  all  over  with 
hard  wood  knobs  to  give  it  strength.  Pallone- 
is  a  single-fisted  game,  and  the  hand  that  holds 
the  bat  has  its  wrist  and  arm  carefully  slieathedi 
in  wood,  while  the  other  is  quite  bare.  The 
balls  are  about  the  size  of  those  used  at  cricket,, 
or  a  trifle  smaller,  and  are  stuffed  with  chopped’ 
hay.  They  are  carefully  wetted  before  a  match 
begins,  so  as  to  make  them  as  hard  and  heavy 
as  possible. 

Pallone  is  played  in  a  court  a  hundred  yards, 
long  and  five-and-twenty  broad,  surrounded  by 
a  dw'arf  wall  about  a  yard  high,  and  having  afc 
the  bases,  so  to  speak,  a  couple  of  higher  walls 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  players,  over  which 
it  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  game  to- 
drive  the  ball.  Right  across  the  court  in  the- 
centre  runs  a  permanent  boundary  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  teams  in  the  shape  of  a  raised  ridge, 
of  tile-work,  called  the  “cordino,”  and  along 
one  of  the  sides  lies  a  drain  to  keep  the  court 
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dry.  At  tlie  opposite  angles  are  two  masts,  and 
all  balls  passing  these  masts  or  dropping  on  to 
the  drain  count  against  the  striker,  while  those 
dropping  anywhere  else  behind  the  cordino 
count  for  him. 

At  one  end  of  the  court  is  a  spring  board  or  : 
trampolino,  and  from  this  the  game  begins,  j 
There  are  four  players  on  each  side  ;  and  of 
these  one,  the  captain,  is  known  as  the  batti- 
tore ;  while  another,  the  feeder,  bears  the  curious 
title  of  mandarino.  The  battitore  mounts  the 
board,  the  mandarino  gives  him  a  “feed,”  and 
with  a  tremendous  whack  the  captain,  bound¬ 
ing  down  the  trampolino,  hits  the  ball  away 
beyond  the  tile  border — if  he  can.  The  object 


of  the  other  side  is  to  send  it  back  before  it 
touches  the  ground,  and  with  such  bats  the  hits 
are  pretty  hard,  so  that  a  clumsy  miss  may 
mean  a  black  eye  or  even  a  broken  jaw.  Four 
misses  make  the  game,  and  after  every  two 
games  ends  are  changed,  until  the  match,  con¬ 
sisting  of  twenty-two  games,  is  played  out. 

Pallone  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
professionals.  The  teams  travel  about  playing 
their  matches  all  over  Italy.  Great  is  the  ex¬ 
citement  when  town  meets  town  in  the  pallone- 
court,  and  the  game  seen  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  with  the  players — all  clothed  in  white, 
and  distinguished  by  coloured  scarfs — bounding 
about  like  wild  cats,  with  the  wooden  boxing- 


gloves  on  their  fists,  punching  the  ball  from: 
end  to  end  of  the  court,  and  keeping  it  up  for 
minutes  at  a  time,  is  unusually  interesting  and 
lively  for  a  southern  climate,  where  active 
athletics  are  seldom  indulged  in. 

The  hard  ball  and  heavy  bat  are  essential  for 
the  exhibition  game,  but  for  lads  and  be¬ 
ginners  there  exists  a  milder  form,  when  a  soft 
ball  is  driven  about  by  a  cushion  of  rags  rolled 
round,  the  fist.  In  this  comparatively  harmless- 
stage  pallone  is  practised  in  the  open  fields,  and 
when  sufficient  skill  is  arrived  at,  the  players 
gradually  get  into  courts,  where  they  work  up 
to  use  the  full  fighting  harness  of  the  profes¬ 
sional. 


FOE  JAMES  OR  GEORGE?  A  SCHOOLBOY’S  TALE  OF  1745. 


The  large  room  at  the  White  Hart  had 
seldom  presented  so  brilliant  an  ap¬ 
pearance  as  it  did  on  the  November  even¬ 
ing  when  it  was  occupied  by  Prince  Charles 
Edward  and  his  chief  officers.  The  White 
Hart  had  been  chosen  for  the  Prince’s 
quarters  by  Hugh  de  Clifford,  or,  rather, 
by  Lieutenant  Morville,  the  name  by  which 
Hugh  was  now  known.  He  had  been  sent 
forward  in  command  of  the  vanguard,  as 
being  well  acquainted  with  Peneshurst, 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  that 
Captain  Yallance  and  his  men  had  so  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoners. 

Aware  that  the  whole  of  Colonel  War- 
ton’s  regiment  had  not  left  Peneshurst, 
and  not  knowing  how  many  might  have 
remained,  Hugh  thought  it  possible  that 
some  defence  of  the  town  might  be  at¬ 
tempted  which  would  cause  delay  and 
needless  loss  of  life.  When,  therefore,  he 
arrived  at  Wyndfoi’d  Pits,  he  turned  aside 
from  the  high  road  and  led  his  men  along 
the  lane  by  which  he  himself  had  so  often 
returned  to  Peneshurst.  In  consequence 
of  this  he  entered  the  town  considerably 
in  the  rear  of  Captain  Yallance’s  party. 
Handing  over  the  command  to  his  junior, 
he  had  then  gone  on  alone  to  the  White 
Hart  to  arrange  about  the  Prince’s  quar¬ 
ters,  and  knew  nothing  about  the  surprise 
of  Yallance’s  party  by  Cornet  Johnstone, 
or  the  capture  of  Warton,  for  a  long  time 
afterwards. 

The  landlord  of  the  White  Hart  greeted 
Mr.  de  Clifford  (or  Lieutenant  Morville, 
as  he  found  he  was  now  to  call  him)  with 
a  strange  mixture  of  cordiality  and  em¬ 
barrassment.  He  was,  of  course,  a  staunch 
Blue,  and  as  such  counted  it  his  duty  to 
look  with  a  favourable  eye  on  all  Jacobites, 
and  especially  that  Jacobite  of  Jacobites, 
Prince  Charles  himself.  Nor  was  he  in¬ 
sensible  of  the  honour,  not  to  speak  of  the 
profit,  that  might  accrue  to  his  hostelry 
from  the  presence  of  one  who,  if  he  was 
not  a  crowned  head  to-day,  might  be  one 
to-morrow.  On  the  other  hand,  if  nothing 
should  come  of  this  expedition  of  his  into 
England  but  hangings  and  quarterings, 
as  had  been  the  case  on  the  last  occasion — 
hangings  not  only  for  himself  and  his 
immediate  followers,  but  for  all  who  had 
abetted  or  countenanced  him — the  pros¬ 
pect  became  by  no  means  so  agreeable. 
When  called  upon,  therefore,  by  Hugh  to 
prepare  his  best  suite  of  rooms  for  the 
Prince’s  use,  and  his  other  available  apart¬ 
ments  for  the  chief  officers  in  command, 
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and  decorate  suitably  the  great  ballroom, 
in  which,  he  said,  it  was  his  royal  high¬ 
ness’s  intention  to  hold  a  reception  that 
evening  for  any  of  his  loyal  subjects  who 
might  be  desirous  of  being  presented  to 
their  sovereign,  he  answered  diplomatically 
that  whatever  guests  came  to  his  inn  were 
of  course  welcome  to  the  best  fare  and 
welcome  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  sup¬ 
ply,  nor  was  it  his  business  to  inquire  what 
was  the  purpose  of  their  journey.  “  In¬ 
deed,”  he  added,  loud  enough  for  the  by¬ 
standers  to  hear,  ‘  ‘  it  was  hardly  a  matter 
of  choice  with  him,  as  it  would  not  be  in 
bis  power  to  refuse  the  demands  made  of 
him  if  he  were  minded  to  do  so.”  Having 
thus  secured  himself  against  any  possible 
ill- consequences,  the  worthy  Boniface  went 
to  work  with  a  will,  hunted  out  flags, 
pinned  up  draperies,  and  even  sent  for  a 
band  of  music  to  greet  his  distinguished 
guest  on  his  arrival  with  the  well-known 
air  of  “  Welcome  Boyal  Charlie.” 

About  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  the 
ballroom,  as  has  been  before  said,  pre¬ 
sented  a  brilliant  appearance.  The  Prince 
had  not  yet  entered,  having  been  detained 
since  his  arrival  by  some  pressing  business, 
a  circumstance  too  common  to  attract  re¬ 
mark.  But  scattered  up  and  down  the 
gaily  lighted  room  were  groups  of  officers 
in  almost  every  variety  of  uniform — the 
scarlet  military  coats  barred  and  bordered 
with  gold,  the  cocked  hats  and  heavy 
boots,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  tar¬ 
tans  of  the  Highland  chiefs,  their  broad¬ 
swords  and  plumed  bonnets.  There  were 
present  also  a  considerable  number  of  the 
principal  townspeople,  who,  like  the  host 
of  the  White  Hart,  professed  to  have 
obeyed  the  Prince’s  summons  only  under 
compulsion,  as  well  as  a  still  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  the  fair  sex,  who,  to  do  them  justice, 
alleged  no  other  reason  for  their  presence 
than  the  true  one — viz. ,  curiosity  to  see  the 
Prince. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room,  immediately 
under  the  great  chandelier,  a  group  of 
officers,  mostly  holding  commissions  in 
the  Highland  regiments — though  many  of 
them  were  Englishmen  or  Irishmen — had 
gathered  together  conversing  pleasantly 
with  no  thought  apparently  of  failure  or 
defeat.  There  was  the  Duke  of  Perth,  as 
he  was  styled,  a  man  in  the  full  vigour  of 
his  years,  with  a  face  of  high  intelligence 
and  breeding — a  man  indeed  of  high 
literary  culture,  as  noble  a  gentleman  as 
ever  took  up  arms  in  an  unhappy  cause. 


etc. 


There  was  Lord  Elcho,  little  more  than  a 
boy,  scarcely  released  from  school,  where 
he  had  been  studying  under  the  shadow  of 
Wykeham’s  foundation  at  Yfinchester ; 
there  was  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  the 
Prince’s  tutor;  there  was  Colonel  O’Sul¬ 
livan,  a  light-hearted  and  gallant  Irish¬ 
man  ;  Lord  Louis  Gordon,  Lord  Oglebv, 
and  mingling  with  them  the  Lairds  of 
Keppoch,  Glengarry,  Kinloch,  Moidart, 
and  many  others — all  of  them  zealous  and 
hearty  in  the  cause  they  had  espoused,  or 
if  they  did  entertain  any  secret  misgivings, 
at  least  not  allowing  them  to  appear. 

But  there  were  some  exceptions  to  this, 
rule.  In  one  corner  near  the  upper  end,, 
an  officer,  somewhere  apparently  about 
forty  years  of  age,  tall  and  robust,  and 
wearing  a  cavalry  uniform  and  a  dark, 
periwig,  was  conversing  with  a  Highland, 
chief  wearing  the  tartan  of  the  Camerons. 
The  father  had  a  fine  manly  figure,  and. 
features  handsome  and  regular,  but  some¬ 
what  melancholy  in  their  expression. 
Such  at  least  was  their  aspect  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment.  “  My  lord,”  he  was  saying,. 
“  I  would  gladly  share  your  lordship’s 
.views  were  it  possible  for  me  to  do  so. 
Nothing  I  am  aware  so  injures  a  cause  as 
the  despondency  of  its  chiefs.  But  there 
is  a  point  at  which  it  becomes  folly  to 
shut  one’s  eyes  to  the  true  state  of  things 
around  u£.  I  have  feared  from  the  first 
that  our  position  was  a  hopeless  one,, 
though  I  have  kept  the  presentiment  to 
myself.  But  we  are  fast  reaching  a  point, 
when  it  will  be  impossible  to  conceal  it 
from  any.” 

“Nay,  Lochiel,  surely  that  is  speaking 
too  gloomily.  Doubtless  our  anticipations 
— anticipations,  let  me  say,  which  we  were 
fully  justified  in  forming — have  not  as  yet 
been  fulfilled.” 

“Fulfilled,  my  Lord  George  Murray,” 
returned  Lochiel.  “  Methinks  that  word 
is  almost  a  mockery  to  use  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  ours.  There  has  not  been 
anything  to  show  that  there  ever  was  a 
shadow  of  a  foundation  for  entertaining 
them.  We  were  to  have  been  joined, 
everywhere  along  the  line  of  our  march, 
by  the  squires  of  the  Northern  Counties. 
It  is  now  more  than  a  fortnight  since  we 
entered  England,  and  the  gentlemen  who 
have  joined  our  standard  might  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  your  hands  and  mine.” 

“It  is  true,”  said  Lord  George,  with  a 
sigh.  “  Yet  remember  they  have  not 
been  entirely  indifferent.  Beasons  for 
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their  failure  in  keeping  their  engagements 
have  been  alleged.” 

“  Doubtless,  my  lord,  but  our  cause 
needs  recruits,  not  excuses.  Doubtless 
there  have  been  an  abundance  of  excuses. 
Some  have  been  sick  and  could  not  come. 
Others  are  not  ready  yet,  but  may  be  by- 
and-by.  Others  are  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  French,  or  a  larger  muster 
of  their  own  countrymen  ;  some  are  delay¬ 
ing  till  our  army  is  swelled  to  a  certain 
specified  amount,  some  till  it  has  reached 
a  certain  point  in  the  march,  some  till  it 
has  arrived  in  London.  If  these  excuses 
would  fight  King  George’s  troops  and 
place  the  Prince  upon  the  throne  it  would 
do  well  enough.  As  it  is  they  are  but  a 
melancholy  jest.” 

His  companion  shook  his  head. 

‘  ‘  I  fear  you  are  but  too  nearly  right, 
Locliiel,”  he  said.  “Yet  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  "We  may  retire  to  Scotland,  and 
join  our  friends,  and  await  the  coming  of 
the  French  troops ;  and  that,  between 
ourselves,  is  what  I  anticipate  we  shall 
be  driven  to  do.  But  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  taking  such  a  step  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment.  It  was  from  Lancashire 
that  we  were  to  look  for  the  largest 
amount  of  help,  and  we  have  not  yet 
entered  Lancashire.  Surely  it  will  be 
better  to  proceed  onward  for  a  few  days. 
If  the  Lancashire  squires,  unlike  those  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  keep  to 
the  promises  they  have  made,  our  army 
will  gather  like  a  snowball  in  December. 
Should  it  prove  otherwise,  our  retreat  to 
Scotland  is  still  open  to  us.  There  is  no 
force  between  us  and  the  Border,  and  the 
speed  with  which  we  march  is  so  much 
greater  than  theirs,  that  we  need  have 
little  apprehension  of  pursuit.  We  will 
wait  till  Lancashire  has  been  put  on  its 
trial,  and  if  it  fails,  we  must  speak  of  this 
again.  See,  here  comes  the  Prince  at  last, 
radiant  as  ever.  He  at  least  does  not 
share  our  anticipations.” 

As  he  spoke  a  young  man  of  fine  stature 
and  fair  complexion,  with  regular  and 
handsome  features,  wearing  his  own  hair 
of  a  light  brown  colour,  entered  the  room, 
followed  by  his  immediate  suite,  and,  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  upper  end,  where  a  chair 
had  been  placed  for  him,  bowed  cour¬ 
teously  round  him. 

“  He  had  to  express  his  regret,”  he  said, 
“that  he  had  so  long  detained  them,  yet 
he  was  assured  that  all  there  present  would 
forgive  him  when  they  became  aware  that 
he  had  been  engaged  in  visiting  an  ancient 
and  faithful  servant  of  his  house,  who  had 
passed  her  entire  life  in  his  service,  and 
cheerfully  sacrificed  every  earthly  hope  for 
his  advantage.  Many  there  present  would 
know  the  history  of  Lady  Betty  Mostyn, 
rid  all  who  did  so  would  be  aware  that  no 
pains  he  could  take  or  no  time  he  could 
bestow  in  rendering  honour  to  her  could 
bo  misapplied.  It  grieved  him  to  have 
found  her  so  ill  in  health,  yet  it  would 
ver  be  a  satisfaction  to  him  that  he  had 
'  l('en  permitted  to  see  her  and  render  her 
his  thanks.  But  he  was  now  at  leisure  to 
attend  to  any  matters  of  pressing  moment. 
Were  any  of  the  magistrates  of  Peneshurst 
present,  or  had  any  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry  come  in  to  offer  their  welcome  to 
their  sovereign  ?  ” 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  a  gentle¬ 
man  m  the  dress  of  a  civilian  came 
forward. 

“  I  have  made  the  necessary  inquiries, 
your  royal  highness,”  he  said.  “  There 
are,  I  find,  but  two  borough  magistrates. 
One  of  them  is  the  mayor,  a  bitter  and 


determined  enemy  ever  of  your  royal 
house.  He  has  tied  the  town  on  your 
approach.  The  other,  who  has  been  still 
more  marked  in  his  hostility  to  your  high¬ 
ness,  is  Mr. — or,  as  he  should  more  pro¬ 
perly  be  styled,  Colonel — Warton.  He 
has,  I  am  informed,  raised  at  his  own  cost 
a  regiment,  now  at  Lichfield,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  resisting  this  present  enterprise.” 

“  John  Warton  ?  ”  repeated  the  Prince; 
“  I  have  heard  of  him,  I  think.  Is  he  not 
the  owner,  Murray,  of  the  estate  of  which 
Sir  Charles  Wyndford  has  been  stripped  in 
requital  of  the  loyal  service  which  he  has 
rendered  to  us  ?  ” 

“  He  is,”  replied  Murray  ;  “  and  shame 
it  is  that  it  should  have  fallen  into  such 
hands.  If  it  be  your  pleasure,  a  company 
can  be  sent  out  to  pillage  and  destroy  it. 
If  Wyndford  cannot  enjoy  his  own,  at 
least  let  not  the  enemy  retain  his  lawless 
plunder.” 

“  By  no  means,”  said  the  Prince;  “we 
do  not  make  war  with  individuals,  what¬ 
ever  our  enemies  may  do.  But  is  there  no 
one  here  who  can  give  us  the  information 
we  require  as  to  the  names  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  gentry,  how  they  stand  affected 
towards  us,  and  the  like  ?  ” 

“There  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  such 
questions  answered,  your  highness,”  an¬ 
swered  Lord  Elcho ;  “but  a  prisoner  has, 
I  learn,  been  taken  since  our  entrance  into 
the  town,  respecting  whom  the  officer  who 
captured  him  is  anxious  to  learn  your 
highness’s  pleasure.  He  may  answer  the 
inquiries.” 

“  Let  him  be  sent  for,”  said  the  Prince. 

There  was  a  slight  delay,  and  then  John 
Warton  was  introduced,  between  two  sol¬ 
diers  who  acted  as  his  gaolers.  He  wore 
his  ordinary  dress— a  plain  cloth  coat  of  a 
grey  colour,  with  waistcoat  and  breeohes 
to  match,  and  grey  worsted  hose.  His 
pistols  and  sword  had  been  taken  from  him, 
but  the  scabbard  belonging  to  the  latter 
still  hung  from  his  belt.  He  looked  angrily 
and  defiantly  round  him  as  he  entered ;  he 
had  received  some  hard  usage  from  his 
captors,  who,  observing  that  he  was  not  in 
uniform,  had  conceived  the  notion  that  he 
was  a  spy.  John  Warton  was  never  slow 
to  requite  contmnely  and  scorn,  and  on  the 
present  occasion  his  angry  feeling  was 
heightened  by  finding  himself  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  men  whom  he  specially  feared 
and  hated. 

Hugh  de  Clifford  saw  him  enter  with 
surprise  and  regret.  He  had  been  in  close 
attendance  on  the  Prince,  and  knew  nothing 
of  Warton’s  capture.  He  now  made  a  few 
hurried  inquiries,  and  then,  approaching  as 
near  as  he  could  to  the  Prince’s  chair,  lis¬ 
tened  anxiously  to  what  ensued. 

Charles  Edward  looked  with  some  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner. 
“  This  person  is  not  a  belligerent,”  he  said. 
“  Why  has  he  been  made  prisoner  ?  ” 

“  He  was  in  company  with  the  rebel  sol¬ 
diers,  I  learn,”  said  Lord  Elcho,  who  had 
been  speaking  apart  with  Cornet  John¬ 
stone.  “  He  tired  upon  our  men  and  shot 
one  of  our  trooper’s  horses.  It  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  he  was  disarmed.” 

“  Indeed,”  said  the  Prince,  gravely. 
“  Are  you  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  young  man?”  he 
asked. 

“  I  am  not,”  said  Warton,  shortly. 

“You  are  not.  And  yet  you  fired  on 
my  soldiers.  Are  you  aware  that  by  the 
laws  of  war  you  are  liable  to  be  treated  as 
a  brigand  and  an  assassin  ?  What  is  your 
name  ?  ” 

“  John  Warton.” 


“John  Warton!  Are  you  any  relation 
to  Mr.  Warton,  the  borough  magistrate 
here — or  Colonel  Warton,  as  I  am  told  I 
ought  to  call  him  ?  ” 

“  I  am  his  son,”  answered  Warton,  with 
the  same  defiant  manner  as  before. 

‘ 1  Then  your  father  should  have  instructed 
you  better.  What  say  you  to  this,  gentle¬ 
men  ?  We  wish  to  show  all  possible  ten¬ 
derness  to  those  who  are  our  subjects, 
whether  they  acknowledge  it  or  not;  nor 
will  we  permit  their  rights  or  liberties  to 
be  infringed.  But  to  allow  our  soldiers  to 
be  fired  upon  by  any  chance  person,  and 
especially  by  an  avowed  enemy,  who  yet 
shrinks  from  meeting  us  in  arms,  is  an¬ 
other  matter.  What  say  you,  Monsieur 
D’Equilles  ?  ”  he  continued,  turning  to  a 
distinguished  foreign  officer.  “  How  would 
you  treat  this  in  your  service  ?  ” 

“  Your  royal  highness  is  entirely  cor¬ 
rect,”  said  the  Frenchman.  “  Such  person 
is  to  be  treated  as  a  robber,  not  a  soldier, 
and  incurs  the  penalty  of  death.  No  officer 
in  our  service  would  treat  it  otherwise.” 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject,” 
said  one  of  the  Highland  cliiefs.  “The 
prisoner  deserves  hanging,  and  the  penalty 
to  my  mind  should  be  exacted.” 

“  Is  that  your  opinion,  gentlemen  ?  ”  said 
the  Prince,  glancing  round  the  circle. 
“  Then  be  it  so.  Let  the  prisoner  be  handed 
over  to  the  provost-marshal  for  execution 
at  sunrise.” 

The  Prince  withdrew  early,  being  pro¬ 
bably  disappointed,  notwithstanding  his 
apparent  cheerfulness,  at  the  reception 
he  had  experienced  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  he  had  hoped  to  receive  valuable 
aid.  He  had  not  begun  his  preparations 
for  retiring  to  rest  when  he  received  a 
message  that  Lieutenant  Morville  desired 
to  speak  with  him  on  a  matter  of  urgent 
importance. 

“Lieutenant  Morville,  that  is  Hugh  de 
Clifford,”  repeated  the  Prince.  “  Ay,  I 
had  meant  to  send  for  him  ;  I  had  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  deliver  to  him  from  Lady  Betty, 
but  I  had  forgotten  it.” 

Hugh  accordingly  was  introduced,  and., 
straightway  falling  on  one  knee,  besought 
that  grace  might  be  extended  to  John 
Warton. 

“To  John  Warton,”  repeated  Charles, 
“  the  youth  who  has  keen  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  ?  On  what  grounds  do  yo.u  make 
this  petition  ?  ” 

“He  never  committed  the  offence 
charged  against  him,  your  highness,”  said 
Hugh.  4  ‘  I  was  sure  it  was  so  when  I 
heard  the  matter  stated,  and  I  have  since 
spoken  to  some  of  my  men,  who  confirm 
my  view.  No  doubt  he  fired  and  shot 
Duncan  Muir’s  horse,  and  might  have  shot 
Duncan  himself.  But  Duncan  allows  that 
he  attacked  him  first  with  his  sabre.  John, 
only  fired  in  self-defence.” 

“How  came  he  armed  with  sword  and 
pistol  in  the  middle  of  the  fray  ?  and  why 
did  he  not  plead  this  himself  ?  They  who 
run  so  great  a  hazard  of  being  misunder¬ 
stood,  and  do  not  even  plead  in  their  own 
defence,  can  scarce  complain  of  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  folly.” 

“Doubtless  John  has  been  indiscreet,” 
said  Hugh,  “  as  well  as  too  proud  to  plead 
for  his  life  at  the  hands  of  those  he  has 
been  bred  up  to  dislike.  But  he  is  a  gene¬ 
rous  enemy,  and  should  not  lose  his  life, 
methinks,  for  either  his  indiscretion  or  his 
pride.” 

The  Prince  looked  at  Hugh’s  pleading 
face  and  moistened  eyes  with  a  smile. 

‘  ‘  There  is  more  in  this  than  meets  the 
ear,  Hugh,”  he  said.  “  This  reminds  me 
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of  what  Lady  Betty  said — who,  by  the 
way,  bade  me  bear  her  warmest  greetings 
to  you ;  this  is  what  she  said,  that  you 
would  be  both  a  warm  friend  and  a  gene¬ 
rous  enemy.  In  which  capacity  do  you 
urge  this  suit  ?  ” 

“  Something  of  both,  your  highness. 
John  Warton  and  I  have  been  rivals,  and 
bore  each  other  no  good  will.  But  I  have 
learned  that  he  can  be  generous,  and  when 
my  life  was  in  danger  and  a  word  from  him 
would  have  consigned  me  to  prison  he 
would  not  speak  it.  Nay,  it  was  from  him 
and  his  sister  that  I  received  the  warning 
which  saved  me.” 

“  And  you  would  requite  the  service  by 
saving  him  P  ”  said  the  Prince.  “  Well, 
you  have  said  enough.  Even  if  it  were 
not  true,  as,  however,  I  believe  it  is,  that 
he  has  done  nothing  to  deserve  his  sen¬ 
tence,  the  case  is  at  least  one  where  mercy 
may  wisely  be  shown.” 

He  wrote  a  few  words  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  handed  it  to  Hugh. 


gling  in  one  by  one.  Presently  they  were 
all  assembled,  with  the  exception  of  War- 
ton  ;  and  it  then  transpired  that  he  had 
been  seized  and  taken  prisoner. 

‘‘What  right  had  they  to  seize  him?” 
inquired  Yallance.  “  He  was  not  in 
uniform.” 

‘‘I  saw  what  passed,”  said  one  of  the 
soldiers.  “  One  of  the  enemy  rode  at  him 
with  his  sabre,  and  Mr.  Warton  fired  at 
him  and  shot  his  herse !  Then  they  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  and  he  surrendered.  But 
they  can’t  do  anything  to  him,  because,  as 
you  say,  captain,  he  isn’t  a  soldier.” 

“I  don’t  know  that,”  returned  Yallance. 
“  He  oughtu’t  to  have  fired.  It  may  be  a 
very  serious  matter.  I  don’t  feel  at  all 
easy  about  him.” 

“  I  am  afraid  we  can  do  nothing  to  help 
him,  captain,”  said  the  man  who  had 
spoken  before.  “  With  the  few  men  we 
have  we  couldn’t  venture  to  attempt  his 
rescue.” 

“  Of  course  not,”  said  the  captain. 


go  into  the  town.  You’ll  be  able  to 
pick  up  among  the  hostlers  at  the  White 
Hart  how  the  rebels  mean  to  deal  with  Mr. 
John.  As  soon  as  it  is  dusk  we’ll  return 
to  Dene’s  Yalley  and  pass  the  night  in  the 
Hollow.  You  can  come  to  us  there,  and 
tell  us  what  you  have  found  out.  If  Mr. 
John  has  been  released,  you  can  find  him 
out,  and  tell  him  where  we  are.  Then  he 
can  mount  his  horse,  if  he  likes  it,  and 
we’ll  go  off  together  without  loss  of  time.” 

“  And  if  I  find  they’re  going  to  send 
him  off  somewhere— to  Scotland,  perhaps, 
or  take  him  along  with  them  as  a  prisoner 
— what  then  ?  ”  inquired  Freeborn. 

‘  ‘  Then  ascertain  all  the  particulars  you 
can  before  reporting  them.  If  he  is  going 
to  be  sent  to  Scotland  with  only  a  slender 
escort,  we  perhaps  might  rescue  him.  If 
he  is  going  to  be  taken  southward  we 
might  manage  an  exchange.  One  tiling  is 
certain,  I  won’t  go  back  to  Lichfield 
without  more  information  about  him.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


John  Warton  was  introduced  between  two  soldiers. 


“  Take  this  order,”  he  said,  “  to  the 
provost-marshal,  and  he  will  deliver  the 
prisoner  into  your  custody.  But  remem¬ 
ber  you  must  not  set  him  at  liberty  until 
our  men  have  left  the  town,  and  he  must 
promise  himself  not  to  leave  it  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  We  cannot  run  the  chance  of 
information  of  our  movements  being  car¬ 
ried  to  Lichfield.” 

Hugh  bowed  low,  and  receiving  the 
paper  withdrew  from  the  apartment.  In 
the  meanwhile  Captain  Yallance,  finding 
that  he  was  not  pursued,  halted  at  some 
distance  from  Peneshurst,  and  waited  till 
he  was  rejoined  by  his  mm,  who  had  been 
scattered  in  all  directions  and  came  strag- 


But  I  should 
not  like  to  go  back 
to  Lichfield  and 
tell  his  father  that 
he  is  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  and  I  did 
not  know  what 
was  going  to  be 
done  with  him. 
See  here,  Humph¬ 
rey  Freeborn,  you 
have  ever  your 
wits  about  you. 
You  can  put  on 
some  disguise,  and 
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A  DUNCE’S  DISASTERS. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Malan,  m.a.,  f.g.s., 

Author  of  “  Cacus  and  Hercules etc. 


A  Day  Of  Misadventures. 


The  boys  at  Highfield  House  were  not 
surprised  that  an  extra  half-holiday 
should  be  given  that  afternoon.  It  was 
such  a  glorious  day  ;  the  deepest  blue  sky 
was  cloudless,  and  it  would  have  been 
cruel  to  spend  the  afternoon  bending  over 
dusty  desks  and  grammars. 

Dawson  and  Smith,  companions  in  work, 
were  no  less  chums  out  of  school.  They 
were  not  much  of  cricketers,  and  generally 
tried  to  get  leave  for  a  long  walk  on  fine 
half-holidays.  This  was  not  difficult  on 
that  Tuesday ;  and  immediately  after 
dinner  they  set  off.  How  delightful  it 
was  down  the  cool  lane !  The  heat  was  no 
longer  oppressive. 

They  ran  gently  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
•so  as  to  get  well  out  of  range  ;  and  then 
stopped  to  rest  and  look  about,  knowing 
that  they  should  see  nothing  to  remind 
them  of  school.  No,  it  was  pure  summer, 
green  and  shady.  The  lane  was  seldom 
used  by  carts,  and  was  almost  entirely 
•carpeted  with  turf.  The  hedges  were  full 
of  ferns,  fox-gloves,  honeysuckles,  dog- 
roses,  and  lots  of  other  wild  flowers.  But¬ 
terflies  were  glancing,  and  bees  humming, 
and  dragon-flies  darting  like  winged 
jewels. 

“Isn’t  it  glorious!”  said  Dawson,  wal¬ 
lowing  in  the  long  grass.  “  How  jolly  these 
afternoons  are !  I  wish  it  was  always 


summer.  But  I  say,  Tom,  we  must  move 
on;  it’s  two  miles  to  Darkwood  Copse,  and 
the  ruins  are  a  mile  farther,  and  I  want  to 
call  at  old  Punchey’s  cottage  to  see  if  he’s 
got  the  water-rat.” 

So  the  boys  set  off  again,  and  now  took 
a  path  over  a  common  covered  with  furze 
and  heather  and  bracken. 

“  I  wonder,”  said  Smith,  “if  we  shall 
come  across  an  adder.  I  should  like  to 
try  whether  the  beast  is  really  fond  of 
music.  I  believe  it’s  all  bosh ;  but  I’ve 
brought  my  penny  whistle,  and  we  could 
give  him  a  tune.  Let’s  practise.” 

Smith  played  the  air  of  that  chorus  in 
the  hunting  song  which  Dawson  loved  to 
shout  at  the  top  of  his  voice  in  the  'echo¬ 
ing  schoolroom  ;  and  on  they  marched  to 
the  strains  of  enlivening  music.  The  copse 
soon  came  in  sight. 

“  We’ll  try  that  bank  where  we  saw  one 
last  year,”  said  Smith,  “  and  if  possible 
catch  him  asleep.  I  know  the  dodge. 
Lay  hold  of  hivi  tight  round  the  neck,  he 
can’t  bite,  and  tie  your  handkerchief  over 
his  head.  Nothing’s  easier.” 

“  Do  you  think  you  dare  do  it,  Tom  ?  ” 
asked  Dawson.  “  I  shouldn’t  like  to  try, 
I  know;  but  if  you  can  manage  it,  I’ll 
sing  to  him.  I  know  another  song  if  he 
doesn’t  seem  to  like  the  one  about  pup¬ 
pies.” 


“  Oh,  he  won’t  be  particular.  That’s 
the  bank.  It  was  just  under  that  ash-tree. 
Let  us  go  very  softly  so  as  not  to  wake 
him.” 

The  boys  crept  cautiously  on,  and  soon 
reached  the  bank  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
wood.  The  shadows  of  the  trees  threw 
soft  traceries  over  the  grassy  slopes. 
Stepping  lightly,  they  peered  into  every 
nook  and  mossy  comer,  but  saw  nothing, 
not  even  a  dead  stick,  that  could  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  reptile. 

“Never  mind,”  said  Dawson,  “let’s  go 
on  to  the  ruins.  I  wonder  what  was  the 
history  of  the  old  castle.  I  wish  we  could 
find  some  treasure  hidden  there.  Let  us 
pretend  to  be  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn 
the  Red-handed.  What  a  jolly  story  that 
is  ;  what  splendid  adventures  they  had ; 
and  how  exciting  the  Doctor  makes  it 
when  he  reads  it  out  loud  to  us  !  Oh, 
Smith,  shouldn’t  you  like  to  have  some 
grand  adventure  in  the  old  ruins  ?  ” 

“Rather!”  said  he;  “let’s  hurry  on; 
perhaps  we  shall  surprise  a  robber  !  ” 

But  the  boy 8  were  not  to  reach  the  ruins 
that  afternoon.  Their  expedition  was 
doomed  to  a  premature  termination,  as 
the  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  explain. 

They  had  turned  on  to  the  high-road  in 
order  to  take  Punchey  Brown’s  cottage  on 
the  way.  This  important  personage  de- 
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serves  a  word  of  introduction.  His  im¬ 
portance  was  mainly  recognised  by  the 
boys  of  Highfield  House,  for  be  was  none 
other  than  the  authorised  purveyor  of 
“  grub”  to  that  establishment.  For  years 
he  had  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  supplying 
the  lads  with  fruit,  buns,  ginger-beer, 
and  other  delicacies  dear  to  the  soul  of 
boys.  From  a  humble  beginning  he  had 
gradually  risen  in  business ;  for  having 
been  originally  but  the  owner  of  two 
baskets,  which  he  stocked  from  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  shop,  he  was  now  the  proprietor 
of  a  shop,  and  had  lately  started  a  cart  and 
one — to  wit,  a  donkey. 

He  called  his  establishment  Wayside 
Cottage,  and  had  fitted  up  the  room  on 
the  right  side  of  the  door  as  a  shop 
wherein  to  display  his  wares.  A  back 
room  had  been  converted  into  a  bake-room, 
in  which  his  wife  periodically  turned  her 
hand  to  the  confection  of  buns  and  pies 
and  savoury  cakes.  These  basked  habitu¬ 
ally  in  the  shop  windows,  or  found  their 
way  to  the  school  precincts.  The  room  on 
the  left  of  the  door  was  devoted  to  another 
branch  of  business — for  Mr.  Brown  had 
assumed  the  title  of  “  general  dealer,”  and 
had  amassed  a  motley  collection  of 
crockery,  ironmongery,  and  haberdashery ; 
all  of  which  goods  were  deposited  without 
much  regard  to  scientific  classification  in 
the  room  on  the  left.  Furthermore,  in 
order  to  extend  his  connection,  he  was 
accustomed  often  to  don  his  brown  velve¬ 
teen  coat  with  the  brass  buttons,  and 
envelop  bis  neck  with  a  red  handkerchief, 
and  sally  forth  on  a  pilgrimage  —  his 
donkey-cart  stocked  -with  carefully-se¬ 
lected  goods — to  visit  outlying  hamlets  ; 
only  appearing  at  Highfield,  as  a  rule,  in 
person  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and 
on  other  days  sending  his  son  with  baskets 
of  provisions. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  when  our  two 
young  friends  reached  Wayside  Cottage. 
They  found  the  proprietor  leisurely  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  drive.  He  was  leaning  on 
the  donkey ;  and  the  cart,  piled  up  with 
crockery,  etc.,  stood  by. 

“  Huilo,  Punchey  !  ” 

“Well,  young  gents,  so  you’ve  got  a 
’alf-’oliday,  and  are  out  for  a  bit  of  a 
spree.  Warm  weather,  ain’t  it  ?  Guess 
you  would  like  a  bottle  of  ginger -beer, 
eh  ?  ” 

“  Rather,  Punchey,  if  you’re  certain  it 
won’t  poison  us ;  ”  and  the  boys  made 
haste  to  invade  the  refreshment  room. 

“Go  gently,”  said  the  general  dealer: 
“  the  old  ’oomau’s  rayther  cross — don’t 
tread  on  her  corns.” 

Despite  the  warning,  they  entered  with 
somewhat  more  alacrity  than  ceremony, 
and  encountered  Mrs.  Brown  in  the  shop, 
where  she  had  just  deposited  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  hot  buns.  The  b»ys  pulled  off 
their  caps  with  a  profound  bow. 

“  Good  afternoon,  missis,  it’s  awfully 
hot,  and  some  of  your  ginger  -  beer 
wouldn’t  he  amiss,  especially  as  Mr.  B.  is 
going  to  treat  us.” 

“  Treat  you,  indeed — what’s  that  about 
treating  ?  I’ll  trim  John’s  jacket  if  he 
talks  about  treating.  Honest  folks  have 
to  work  early  and  late  and  must  live. 
Twopence  a  bottle,  young  gents,  as  many 
as  you  please.” 

And  the  old  lady  bundled  out  to  get  the 
beverage,  for  it  was  kept  in  a  cool  corner 
outside.  She  returned  with  a  bottle  and 
tumbler  in  each  hand ,  which  she  set  down 
on  the  counter  and  proceeded  to  tap  one  of 
the  bottles. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  gaseous  evo¬ 


lution  in  the  ginger-beer  had  been  brisk 
during  the  heat  of  the  last  few  days,  and 
the  bottles,  though  securely  fastened  with 
wire  and  string,  contained  the  pent-up 
furies  at  such  high  tension  that  a  pressure 
of.  almost  irresistible  force  was  exerted  on 
the  corks — in  other  words,  the  ginger-beer 
was  “  up  ”  almost  to  bursting-point, 
causing  the  corks  to  bulge  and  lean  over 
sideways. 

It  was  only  the  night  before  that  the 
Browns  had  been  violently  roused  from 
sleep  and  terrified  out  of  their  senses  by  a 
tremendous  report,  followed  immediately 
by  another  and  even  another.  Mrs.  Brown 
had  shrieked  murder;  Mr.  Brown 
imagined  dynamite.  He  had  told  her  to 
“shut  her  row;”  she  had  taunted  him 
with  being  “  afeared  to  open  the  door,” 
and  ordered  him  downstairs  to  tackle  the 
thieves  and  prevent  their  being  murdered 
in  their  beds.  And  it  was  not  until  he 
had  accomplished  a  tour  of  the  premises 
and  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  his 
chamber,  that  a  frothing  and  seething  in 
the  corner  where  the  ginger-beer  was  kept 
conveyed  to  his  agitated  senses  a  true  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  cause  of  the  alarm. 

Mrs.  Brown  now  began  cautiously  to 
untwist  the  wire  of  the  cork  ;  and  though 
painfully  apprehensive  of  an  explosion,  she 
was  not  over-careful  about  the  direction  in 
which  she  pointed  the  bottle.  She  was  no 
more  to  be  trusted  with  that  formidable 
piece  of  artillery  than  a  nursemaid  might 
be  with  a  Woolwich  infant,  as  the  result 
proved. 

The  boys  watched  the  operation  with 
interest  and  amusement.  The  cork  was 
unctuous  with  saccharine  exudations. 
Mrs.  Brown’s  fingers  were  fat  and  clumsy. 
An  ominous  sizzling  portended  the  ap¬ 
proaching  release  of  the  imprisoned  liquor; 
and  BANG-  went  the  cork  with  a  deafening 
report,  hitting  Dawson  full  in  the  right 
eye! 

“Mussy  me!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brown, 
while  cataracts  of  foam  welled  forth,  de¬ 
luging  her  gown  and  splashing  on  the  floor 
in  apparently  inexhaustible  streams. 

The  old  dame  grappled  manfully  with 
the  engine  of  destruction,  and  vainly 
strove  to  stem  the  torrent  by  inserting  her 
thumb  into  the  orifice.  Dawson  was  yell¬ 
ing  with  pain.  Smith,  stunned  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  catastrophe,  stared 
open-mouthed  ;  and  Punchey  stood  in  the 
doorway  rolling  out  salvoes  of  laughter 
from  his  stalwart  chest. 

It  was  a  comical  scene.  Mrs.  Brown,  on 
recovering  her  presence  of  mind,  informed 
the  company  that  she  was  “all  of  a  tremble 
and  a  shake;  ”  yet  a  woman’s  instinct 
prompted  her  to  deeds  of  mercy,  and  she 
was  soon  engaged  in  bathing  Dawson’s 
eye.  The  pain  he  endured  was  consider¬ 
able,  but  gradually  subsided  under  her 
treatment.  The  boys  were  then  invited  to 
regale  themselves  with  a  jam  sandwich 
and  raspberry  vinegar.  Dawson’s  hand¬ 
kerchief  was  tied  over  his  eye,  and  they 
essayed  to  proceed  on  their  walk.  But 
Disaster  No.  1  was  not  yet  fully  enacted. 
The  boys  must  needs  inspect  the  contents 
of  the  cart,  and  assist  the  proprietor  in 
harnessing  the  donkey.  Dawson’s  spirits 
were  not  damped,  though  his  eye  was 
dimmed. 

“  Hold  hard,  Punchey,  don’t  put  him  to 
just  yet;  let  me  show  you  how  a  Roman 
general  rode  in  triumph  when  he  returned 
from  the  wars.  Smith,  play  ‘  See  the  con¬ 
quering  hero  comes,’  and  imagine  that 
those  sheep  coming  down  the  road  are  the 
citizens  flocking  to  see  the  gallant  sight.” 


So  saying,  Dawson  went  up  to  the  don-  ; 
key,  who  had  been  quietly  browsing  along 
the  hedge-side,  patted  him  and  cajoled 
him  with  soft  words,  laid  hold  of  his  hair,.  i 
bent  over  his  back,  and  nimbly  mounted 
the  shaggy  beast.  The  latter  seemed  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  liberty,  but  began  to  move  on. 

“Gee  up,  Neddy,”  cried  the  general, 
applying  inducement  with  the  calves  of 
his  legs.  Neddy  gee-ed  up  a  little,  and 
slightly  elevated  his  heels  while  he  lowered 
his  head  ;  and  Dawson’s  equilibrium  was 
disturbed.  But  he  clung  valiantly  to  a  j 
tuft  of  mane  and  righted  himself  in  an 
instant.  The  course  of  the  hero  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  erratic.  It  was  hard  to  make 
out  what  direction  the  triumphant  proces¬ 
sion  was  intended  to  take.  It  wars  more 
like  the  ride  of  Silenus  in  the  revels  of 
Bacchus.  You  remember  the  lines  in 
Ovid,  hoys  ? 

The  sheep  were  advancing  with  accla¬ 
mations  of  “  Baa  !  ”  There  were  no  lictors 
with  their  fasces  to  keep  the  lines.  The 
woolly  animals,  which  our  Latin  Reader 
declares  to  be  the  most  stupid  of  all,  paid 
no  regard  to  propriety  in  their  movements  ; 
but  covering  the  whole  road  with  a  strag¬ 
gling,  clamouring  phalanx,  they  pressed 
forward  to  witness  the  pageant,  and  en¬ 
compassed  on  all  sides  the  ass  and  his 
rider.  Neddy  resolved  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  crisis  without  further  delay.  Gather¬ 
ing  his  strength  for  one  supreme  effort,  he 
gave  such  a  vigorous  plunging  kick  that 
Dawson  was  sent  flying. 

He  fell  on  the  shafts  of  the  rickety  cart, 
which  Punchey  had  propped,  for  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  loading,  upon  two  forked  sticks- 
These  were  snapped  in  a  moment,  and  the 
sudden  collapse  of  the  cart  caused  the  con¬ 
tents  to  be  forcibly  projected.  There  was- 
a  shock  of  “  shivering  claps  and  cracks” — 
a  shower  of  crockery  and  tin  kettles — andi 
Dawson  was  buried  among  the  ruins. 

An  old  sheep  tried  to  clear  the  cart  in 
her  excitement.  She  actually  succeeded  in 
getting  on  board,  and  her  weight  instantly 
tilted  the  cart  up  on  end  ;  but  she  likewise- 
was  involved  in  discomfiture,  being  shot- 
out  the  other  way,  and  landed  sprawling- 
on  her  back  in  a  rut,  where  she  lay  help¬ 
lessly  kicking.  The  rest  fled  in  trepida¬ 
tion. 

Smith  was  in- roars  of  laughter.  Punchey' 
was  furious  with  wrath,  and  stupefied  by 
the  portentous  calamity.  Dawson  lay- 
gasping  in  the  wreck.  He  bad  received 
some  serious  wounds.  His  right  cheek 
had  an  ugly  cut,  from  which  the  blood: 
flowed  freely.  His  hands  were  scratched.. 
The  sheep  had  knocked  out  his  wind. 

“  Get  up,”  cried  Punchey,  so  soon  as  he 
recovered  sense  enough  to  speak.  “  What 
d’you  mean  by  smashing  my  china  ?  Get 
up,  will  yer '<  ”  And  the  general  dealer- 
proceeded  to  deal  with  the  general  in  very 
unmilitary  fashion — for  instead  of  fetching 
a  stretcher  and  hearing  him  off  the  field 
with  dignity,  he  laid  hold  of  his  leg 
and  pulled  him  out.  It  took  all  Smith’s 
eloquence  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Brown. 
Assurances  of  pecuniary  reimbursement  to 
the  full  amount  of  damage  at  length  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  and  Dawson  was  removed  to  the 
cottage,  where  Mrs.  Brown  plaistered  him 
up,  and  the  two  boys  set  out  to  return 
home  as  soon  as  possible.  They  had  pro¬ 
mised  without  fail  to  bring  Punchey  twelve 
shillings  on  the  morrow,  being  the  valua¬ 
tion  he  set  upon  the  broken  crockery.  So 
meditating  and  conversing  ruefully  on  the  - 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  they  wended  their  x 
way  back  to  Highfield  House. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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How  far  the  chasm  descended  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  see  from  its  irregularity,  the 
sides  projecting  in  great  buttresses  here 
and  there,  all  of  grey  rock,  while  what  had 
seemed  to  be  the  softer  portions  had  pro¬ 
bably  crumbled  away.  Here  and  there, 
though,  glimpses  could  be  obtained  of  what 
looked  like  profound  depths  where  all  was 
black  and  still. 

“  What  should  you  think  this  place  must 
have  been  P  ”  said  the  doctor,  as  if  eager 
to  hear  the  lad’s  opinion. 

“  Wait  a  minute,  sir,”  replied  Bart, 
loosening  a  great  fragment  of  rock,  which 
with  some  difficulty  he  pushed  to  the  edge, 
and  then,  placing  his  foot  to  it,  thrust  it 
over,  and  bent  forward  to  hear  it  fall. 

The  distance  before  it  struck  was  not 
great,  for  there  was  a  huge  mass  of  rock 
projecting  some  fifty  feet  below  upon 
which  the  stone  fell,  glanced  .off,  and 
struck  against  the  opposite  side,  with  the 
effect  that  it  was  again  thrown,  back  far 
down  out  of  sight ;  but  the  noise  it  made 
was  loud  enough,  and  as  Bart  listened  he 
heard  it  strike  heavily  six  times,  then  there 
was  a  dead  silence  for  quite  a  minute,  and 
it  seemed  that  the  last  stroke  was  when  it 
'  reached  the  bottom. 

Bart  was  just  about  turning  to  speak  to 
the  doctor  when  there  came  hissing  up  a 
horrible  echoing,  weird  sound,  like  a  mag¬ 
nified  splash,  and  they  knew  that  far  down 
at  an  immense  depth  the  great  stone  had 
fallen  into  water. 

“  Ugh  !  ”  ejaculated  Bart,  involuntarily 
imitating  the  Indians.  “What  a  hole! 
Why,  it  must  be  ten  times  as  deep  as  this 
place  is  high.  I  shouldn’t  care  about  go¬ 
ing  down.” 

“Horrible  indeed,  Bart ;  but  what  should 
you  think  P  Is  this  place  natural  or  dug 
out  ?  ” 

“  Natural,  I  should  say,  sir,”  replied 
Bart.  “  Nobody  could  dig  down  to  such  a 
depth  as  that.” 

“Yes,  natural,”  said  the  doctor,  care¬ 
fully  scanning  the  sides  of  the  place  with 
a  small  glass.  “Originally  natural,  but 
this  place  has  been  worked.” 

“Worked?  What  dug  out  ?  ”  said  Bart. 
“  Why,  what  for — to  get  water  P  ” 

“  No,”  said  the  doctor,  quietly  ;  “  to  get 
silver.  This  has  been  a  great  mine.” 

“But  who  would  have  dug  it?”  said 
Bart,  eagerly.  “  The  Indians  would  not.” 

“  The  people  who  roughly  made  the  zig¬ 
zag  way  up  to  the  top  here,  my  boy.” 

“But  what  people  would  they  be,  sir? 
The  Spaniards  ?  ” 

“No,  Bart.  I  should  say  this  was  dug 
by  people  who  lived  long  before  the 
Spaniards,  perhaps  thousands  of  years.  It 
might  have  been  done  by  the  ancient 
peoples  of  Mexico,  or  those  who  built  the 
great  temples  of  Central  America  and 
Yucatan — those  places  so  old  that  there  is 
no  tradition  of  the  time  when  they  were 
made.  One  thing  is  evident,  that  we  have 
come  upon  a  silver  region  that  was  known 
to  the  ancients.” 

“Well,  I  am  disappointed !  ”  cried  Bart. 
“  I  thought,  sir,  that  we  had  made  quite  a 
new  find.” 

“  So  did  I  at  first,  Bart,”  replied  the 
doctor.  “  But,  at  any  rate,  save  to  obtain 
a  few  scraps,  the  place  has  not  been 
touched,  I  should  say,  for  centuries.  And 
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even  if  this  mine  has  been  pretty  nearly 
exhausted,  there  is  ample  down  below 
there  in  the  canon,  while  this  mount  must 
be  our  fortress  and  our  place  for  furnaces 
and  stores.” 

They  descended  cautiously  for  about  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet,  sufficiently  far  for 
the  doctor  to  chip  a  little  at  the  walls,  and 
find  in  one  or  two  places  veins  that  ran 
right  into  the  solid  mountain,  and  quite 
sufficient  to  give  ample  employment  to  all 
the  men  without  touching  the  great  lode 
in  the  crack  of  the  canon  side.  And  this 
being  so,  they  climbed  back  to  meet  Joses, 
who  had  been  just  about  to  descend  after 
them. 

“You’ll  both  be  killing  of  yourselves 
before  you’re  done,  master,”  he  said, 
roughly.  “  No  man  ought  to  go  down  a 
place  like  that  without  a  rope  round  his 
waist  well  held  at  the  end.” 

“  Well,  it  would  have  been  safer,”  said 
the  doctor,  smiling. 

“Safer?  Yes,”  growled  Joses.  “Send 
down  a  greaser  next  time ;  there’s  plenty 
of  them,  and  they  aren't  much  conse¬ 
quence.  We  could  spare  a  few.” 

The  doctor  smiled,  and,  after  continuing 
their  journey  round  the  edge  of  the  old 
mine,  they  made  their  way  to  the  zigzag 
descent,  whose  great  regularity  of  con¬ 
trivance  plainly  enough  indicated  that 
human  hands  had  had  something  to  do 
with  it;  while  probably,  when  it  was  in 
use  in  the  ancient  ages,  when  some  power¬ 
ful  nation  had  rule  in  the  land,  it  might 
have  been  made  easy  of  access  by  means 
of  logs  and  balks  of  wood  laid  over  the 
rifts  from  side  to  side. 

The  descent  was  almost  more  arduous 
than  the  ascent,  but  there  was  no  danger 
save  such  as  might  result  from  a  slip 
or  wrench  through  placing  a  foot  in  one 
of  the  awkward  cracks,  and  once  more 
down  in  the  plain,  where  the  camp  was  as 
busy  as  an  ant-hill,  the  doctor  called  the 
principal  Englishmen  about  his  waggon, 
and  formed  a  sort  of  council,  as  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  lay  his  plans  before  them. 

The  first  was — as  they  were  ready  to 
defy  the  Indians,  and  to  fight  for  their 
position  there,  to  make  the  mountain  their 
fortress,  and  in  spite  of  the  laborious 
nature  of  the  ascent,  it  was  determined 
that  the  tents  should  be  set  up  on  the  top, 
while  further  steps  were  taken  to  enlarge 
the  interior  of  the  opening  as  soon  as  the 
narrow  entrance  was  passed,  so  as  to  allow 
of  a  party  of  men  standing  ready  to  defend 
the  way  against  Indians  who  might  force 
themselves  in. 

This  was  decided  on  at  once,  and  men 
told  off  to  do  the  work. 

Then  it  was  proposed  to  build  three  or 
four  stout  walls  across  the  sloping  path,  all 
but  just  room  enough  for  a  man  to  glide 
by.  These  would  be  admirable  means  of 
defence  to  fight  behind,  if  the  enemy  forced 
their  way  in  past  the  first  entry,  and  with 
these  and  a  larger  and  stronger  barrier  at 
the  top  of  the  slope  by  the  first  turn,  it 
was  considered  by  the  doctor  that  with 
ordinary  bravery  the  place  would  be  im¬ 
pregnable. 

So  far  so  good ;  but  then  there  were  the 
horses  and  cattle,  the  former  in  the  cavern¬ 
like  stable,  the  latter  in  their  stone-walled 
corral  or  enclosure. 


etc. 


Here  was  a  difficulty,  for  now,  however 
strong  their  defence  might  be,  they  were 
isolated,  and  it  would  be  awkward  in  case 
of  attack  to  have  two  small  parties  of  men 
detailed  for  the  guarding  of  these  places, 
which  the  Indians  would  be  sure  to  attack 
in  force,  in  place  of  throwing  their  lives 
away  against  the  well- defended  mountain 
path. 

“Couldn’t  we  contrive  a  gallery  along 
the  face  of  the  mountain,  right  along  above 
the  ravine  and  the  stables,  sir  ?  ”  said  Bart. 
“  I  think  some  stones  might  be  loosened 
out,  and  a  broad  ledge  made,  too  high  for 
the  Indians  to  climb  up,  and  with  a  good 
wall  of  stones  along  the  edge  we  could 
easily  defend  the  horses.” 

“  A  good  idea,  Bart,  if  it  can  be  carried 
out,”  said  the  doctor.  “  Let’s  go  and 
see !  ” 

Inspection  proved  that  this  could  easily 
be  done  so  as  to  protect  the  horses,  but  not 
the  corral,  unless  its  position  were  altered, 
and  it  were  placed  close  alongside  of  the 
cavern  stable. 

After  so  much  trouble  had  been  taken  in 
rearing  this  wall  it  seemed  a  great  pity, 
but  the  men  willingly  set  to  work  with 
some  loosened  stones  from  above,  and 
levered  them  down  with  bars,  these  fallen 
stones  coming  in  handy  for  building  up 
the  wall. 

Fineness  of  finish  was  not  counted  ;  no¬ 
thing  but  a  strong  barrier  which  the  cattle 
could  not  leap  or  throw  down,  if  an 
attempt  was  made  to  scare  them  into  a 
stampede,  was  all  that  was  required,  and 
so  in  a  few  days  not  only  was  this  new 
corral  strongly  constructed,  but  the  ledge 
projected  fifty  feet  above  it  in  the  side  of 
the  mountain  had  been  excavated,  and. 
edged  with  a  strong  wall  of  rock. 

There  was  but  little  room,  only  advan¬ 
tage  was  taken  of  holes  in  the  rock,  which 
were  enlarged  here  and  there  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  rifle-pit,  in  which  there  was 
plenty  of  space  for  a  man  to  creep  and 
kneel  down  to  load  and  fire  at  any  enemy 
who  shoidd  have  determined  to  carry  off 
the  cattle.  In  fine,  they  had  at  last  a 
strong  place  of  defence,  only  to  be  reached 
from  a  spot  about  a  hundred  feet  up  the 
sloping  way  to  the  summit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  ;  and  the  road  to  and  from  the  bastion, 
as  the  doctor  called  it,  was  quite  free  from 
observation  in  the  plain,  if  the  defenders 
crept  along  on  hands  and  knees. 

Beneath  the  entrance  to  this  narrow 
gallery  a  very  strong  wall  was  built  nearly 
across  the  slope,  and  at  Bart’s  suggestion 
a  couple  of  huge  stones  were  loosened  in 
the  wall  just  above,  and  a  couple  of  crow¬ 
bars  were  left  there  ready  to  lower  these 
still  farther,  so  that  they  would  slip  down 
into  the  narrow  opening  left  in  case  of 
emergency,  and  thus  completely  keep  the 
Indians  out. 

All  these  matters  took  a  great  deal  of 
time,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  danger 
from  the  prowling  bands  of  Indians  always 
on  the  war-path  on  the  plains,  and  also 
that  of  the  large  treasure  in  silver  that  was 
within  their  reach,  made  the  men  work 
like  slaves. 

Water  had  been  found  in  a  spring  right 
at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  after  con¬ 
triving  a  basin  in  the  rock  that  it  should 
fill,  it  was  provided  with  an  outlet,  and 
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'literally  led  along  a  channel  of  silver  down 
to  where  it  could  trickle  along  a  rift,  and 
then  down  by  the  side  of  the  sloping  paths 
to  a  rock  basin  dug  and  blasted  out  close 
to  the  entrance  in  the  plain. 

This  was  a  good  arrangement,  for  the 
water  was  deliciously  pure,  and  gave  an 
ample  supply  to  the  camp,  and  even  to  the 
cattle  when  necessary,  a  second  overflow 
carrying  the  fount  within  the  corral,  where 
a  drinking-place  was  made,  so  that  they 
were  thus  independent  of  the  lake  upon 
'the  plain,  or  the  necessity  for  contriving  a 
way  down  to  the  river  in  the  canon.  Atten¬ 
tion  had  then  to  be  given  to  the  food 
;  supply,  and  this  matter  was  mentioned  to 
the  Beaver. 

For  Bart  had  suggested  that  no  doubt 
the  Indians  would  find  buffalo  for  them, 

:  instead  of  passing  their  time  playing  the 
part  of  mountain  scouts  and  herdsmen 
when  the  cattle  were  driven  to  feed  down 
;in  the  rich  pastures  by  the  lake. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SIGNALS  AND  SIGNALLING. 


is  our  old  friend,  the  Blue  Peter,  the  blue  flag 

_  (1)  with  the  white  centre  square  (2),  which 

iis  so  well  known  as  giving  the  signal  of  sailing. 


lowing  message  by  telegraph.”  In  the  flag  list 
it  is  the  White  Peter,  the  white  flag  (1)  with 
the  blue  square  (2)  in  the  centre.  Its  corre¬ 
sponding  symbol  is  a  double  pennant  over  a 
ball. 

“  Please  send  the  following  message  by  signal 
letters  through  the  telegraph,”  is  the  very  long- 
winded  signification  of  T  when  hoisted  alone. 
As  a  flag  it  is  the  tricolour  red  (1)  white  (2)  and 


According  to  Mr.  Planche,  even  the  Argonauts 
<exclaimed,  “By  Jupiter!  he’s  hoisted  up  the 
Blue  Peter  !  ”  Instead  of  the  Blue  Peter,  a 
distant  acquaintance  would  substitute  the  balls 
and  square,  with  which  alone  he  would  beseech 
'the  signal  station  to  give  a  little  attention  to 
him. 

Q,  the  well-known  yellow  quarantine  flag,  is 
also  used  to  ask  for  orders  by  telegraph  from  the 


Q 


owners.  Its  distant  form  is  shown  along¬ 
side  it. 

Just  as  Q  when  shown  alone  asks  for  orders 
by  telegraph,  so  R  when  unaccompanied  means, 
“  Report  me  by  telegraph  to  my  owners,”  who 
in  all  such  cases  have  to  pay  for  the  telegram  on 
delivery.  R  is  the  red  flag  (1),  with  the  golden 
St.  George’s  Cross  (21  and  its  prototype  in  the 


R 


distant  group  has  the  square  above  and  the  ball 
tfcelow. 

S  is  another  telegraph  signal — “  Send  the  fol- 


:S 


blue  (3),  the  reverse  of  the  French  ensign,  which 
has  the  blue  nearest  the  mast  ;  in  its  distant 
form  it  becomes  a  ball  below  a  pair  of  squares. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC-LANTERN. 

By  Fka.uk  Chasemore. 

(Continued  from  page  268.) 

"VT  ow  mark  on  a  piece  of  tin  a  circle  four 
inches  and  a  quarter  radius,  or  eight 
and  a  half  inches  wide  ;  cut  this  circle  out. 
Now  cut  out  a  quarter  of  the  circle  (Fig. 
12),  bring  the  cut  edges  together,  lap  them  a 


little,  and  solder  the  joint,  so  that  it  makes  a 
small  tin  cone  (Fig.  13).  Put  this  on  to  the 


Fig.  13. 

four  points  on  the  top  of  the  chimney-tube,  and 
solder  those  points  into  it  securely,  and  your 


This  must  be  pushed  into  the  hole  at  the  top  of 
the  lantern. 

Now  for  the  lamp,  and  your  lantern  will  be 
finished.  You  had  better  make  this,  as  it  would 
cost  you  10s.  6d.  to  buy,  and  you  have  nearly 
all  the  materials  required.  Cut  a  piece  of  stout 
tin  nine  inches  and  three-quarters  long  and 
three  inches  and  three-quarters  broad  ;  make  it 
into  a  tube  by  joining  the  short  edges  together, 
lapping  them  a  little,  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch,  and  soldering  the  joint.  For  the  bottom 
cut  a  piece  of  tin  round,  the  exact  size  to  fit 
tightly  into  the  tube  ;  in  the  middle  of  this  cut 
a  circular  hole  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  solder  this  in  the  lamp  so  that  it  is 
half  an  inch  from  the  bottom  end,  and  then  cut 
the  half-inch  that  projects  like  you  did  the  top 
of  the  chimney.  Now  make  a  tube  of  tin  to  fit 
the  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  long  enough  to  come 
level  with  the  top  of  the  lamp  ;  solder  this  up, 
and  into  its  place  in  the  lamp  (Fig.  15).  Next 


you  must  get  a  short  piece  of  brass  curtain-rod 
that  will  just  fit  tightly  over  this  last  tube  and 
be  the  same  length.  In  this  brass  tube  you 
must  cut  a  spiral  slot  running  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  and  going  once  round.  The  slot  is  to  be 
cut  quite  through  the  brass  (Fig.  16).  The  best 


chimney  will  be  finished  and  look  like  Fig.  14. 


Fig.  16. 

way  to  do  this  is  to  cut  a  piece  of  wood  about 
eight  inches  long,  and  thick  enough  to  fit  very 
tightly  in  the  brass  tube  ;  then  with  a  sharp 
file  make  your  cut.  The  cut  is  to  be  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide.  Now  push  this  brass 
tube  on  to  the  tube  in  the  lamp,  and  fix  it  by 
pressing  the  brass  in  a  little. 

The  next  thing  to  make  is  the  wick-carrier. 
Make  a  short  tube  of  tin  three-fourteenths  of  an 
inch  long  and  to  fit  easily  over  the  brass  tube  , 
round  the  bottom  of  this  short  tube  put  a 
band  of  stout  tin  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide  ; 
through  this  band  drill  a  hole  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch,  and  solder  a  sixteenth-of-an-inch 
wire  through  it,  so  that  it  projects  one-eighth 
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of  an  inch  inwards  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
outwards.  This  little  wick-carrier  must  be 
notched  with  a  penknife  (Fig.  17),  so  that  it  is 
covered  with  little  points  directed  downwaids  ; 
these  points  are  to  catch  in  the  wick  and  hold 

it  firmly.  , 

•  If  this  wick-carrier  is  put  on  the  brass  tube 
in  the  lamp,  with  the  inside  point  in  the  spiral 
slot,  as  it  descends  it  will  turn  to  the  left,  and 
as  it  is  lifted  up  it  will  turn  to  the  right ;  con¬ 
sequently  if  it  is  turned  to  the  right  or  left  it 
will  ascend  or 'descend  according  to  the  way  it  is 
turned.  To  turn  this  wick-carrier  we  must  have 
the  following  contrivance  :  Out  out  a  circular 
piece  of  stout  tin  that  will  fit  easily  into  the 
lamp,  and  in  the  centre  cut  out  a  circular  hole 
that  will  allow  the  wiek-carrier  to  pass  easily 
through  it.  At  one  side  of  this  circular  hole  cut  a 
little  slot  one-eighth  of  an  inch  each  way  (Fig.  18). 


Next  make  a  tube  of  tin  that  will  fit  inside  this 
hole  and  will  let  the  carrier  pass  freely  up  and 
down  inside,  but  the  edges  of  the  tin  must  not 
be  joined,  but  be  an  eighth  of  an  inch  apart. 
Solder  this  tube  in  its  place  in  the  circular  tin, 
projecting  through  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
and  so  that  the  opening  down  the  side  of  the 
tube  corresponds  with  the  square  slot  in  the  top. 
Solder  a  band  of  tin  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide 
all  round  the  bottom  of  this  tube  to  keep  it 
firm  (Fig.  19).  Punch  a  hole  in  the  top  about 


a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  edge,  and  fix  a 
one-sixteenth  wire  in  it  about  half  an  inch 
long. 

Put  this  tube  over  the  brass  tube,  so  that  the 
slot  at  top  corresponds  with  the  top  of  the  spiral 
slot.  Put  the  wick-carrier  in  its  place,  with  the 
inner  point  in  the  spiral,  and  the  outer  point  in 
the  slot  in  the  tube  ;  and  by  turning  the  top  to 
right  or  left  the  wick-carrier  will  ascend  or  de¬ 
scend,  and,  when  the  wick  is  fixed  to  it,  will 
raise  or  lower  the  wick.  To  turn  this  top  some¬ 
thing  more  is  wanted — that  is,  a  movable  top  to 
carry  the  lamp-glass  ;  this  can  be  made  to  turn 
the  movable  top  to  raise  the  wick-carrier.  For 
this  you  must  get  a  piece  of  sheet-brass  or 
copper — brass  will  look  best,  but  copper  is 
easiest  worked.  Whichever  you  decide  upon  it 
must  be  a  circular  piece  three  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter,  and  less  than  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  thick.  This  copper  is  to  be  worked  into 
the  shape  of  a  felt  hat,  with  a  croWn  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  high  and  one  and  a  half 
wido.  To  do  this  you  must  make  a  block  of 
hard  oak  wood  six  inches  square  and  three  inches 
thick  ;  cut  a  hole  in  the  middle  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  crown  of  the  hat :  this  is  to  be  like 
half  a  ball  (Fig.  20). 


Fig.  20. 

( To  be  continued.) 


TRAPS,  AND  ALL  ABOUT  THEM; 

INCLUDING  HINTS  ON  MOLE,  OTTER, 
WEASEL,  RAT,  SQUIRREL,  AND 
BIRD  TRAPPING. 

By  J.  Harrington  Keene, 

Author  of  "Fish,  and  How  to  Catch  Them,"  etc.,  etc. 

IY. — THE  OTTER. 

The  otter  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  living 
creatures,  but  as  a  fisherman  and  fishcul- 
turist,  I  candidly  confess  that  I  look  on  him  as 
a  detestable  nuisance  on  my  river.  What  says 
the  poet  ? 

“Nor  spears 

That  bristle  on  his  hack  defend  the  perch 
From  his  wide,  greedy  jaws  ;  nor  burnished  mail 
The  yellow  carp  ;  nor  all  his  arts  can  save 
Th‘  insinuating  eel,  that  hides  his  head 
Beneath  the  slimy  mud  ;  nor  yet  escapes 
The  crimson-spotted  trout,  the  river's  pride 
And  beauty  of  the  stream.’’ 

This  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  otter’s  re¬ 
morseless  and  predacious  nature.  I  caught  one 
the  other  day  in  an  eel-grate,  whither  he  had 
doubtless  gone  for  the  eels.  The  biter  was, 
however,  bit,  for  the  rush  of  water  was  too 
powerful,  and  on  opening  the  door  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  I  found  him  dead  and  stiff. 

The  otter  usually  kills  many  more  fish  than  it 
actually  wants  for  food,  and  as  otters  generally 
hunt  in  pairs,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the 
morning  as  many  as  thirteen  or  fourteen  prime 
trout — in  an  ordinarily  plentiful  river,  of  course 
—  killed  and  only  partly  eaten.  Like  the  lord 
mayor’s  jester,  however,  the  otter  knows  what 
is  good,  or,  indeed,  best,  for  it  eats  away  the 
shoulders  of  the  fish,  leaving  the  rest  to  rot  or 
be  devoured  by  rats.  The  Romans  found  it  in 
existence  here  when  they  occupied  Britain,  and 
I  most  devoutly  wish  they  had  utterly  extirpated 
it. 

I  have  said  it  is  graceful,  and  so  it  is,  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  Let  me  advise  you,  if  you 
live  in  London,  to  visit  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  watch  the  fine  sinuous  turns  and  sweeps  as 
the  otter  seizes  or  seeks  for  its  prey.  Its  body  is 
long  and  flexible,  and  its  feet  short  and  webbed, 
and  the  adjacent  muscles  are  of  immense  mus¬ 
cular  power.  Its  eyes  are  large,  the  ears  short, 
and  it  is  bewliiskered  like  a  Yiking.  Its  coat  is 
double,  like  that  of  the  seal.  Long  glossy  hairs 
form  the  outer  one,  and  a  short  waterproof 
woolly  waistcoat  comprises  the  inner,  so  that 
neither  cold  nor  wet  can  affect  the  well-being  of 
this  amphibious  hunter.  In  the  daytime  it 
hides  itself  in  its  hole,  which  usually  is 
some  feet  deep  in  the  bank,  above  high-water 
mark,  but  at  night  its  depredations  commence  ; 
and  when  the  female  has  young,  say  five,  and 
the  male  otter  works  with  her,  as  he  generally 
does,  I  estimate  that  from  thirty  to  forty  fish 
per  night  are,  if  anything,  rather  within  the 
number  than  beyond.  Can  any  one  deny, 
therefore,  that  the  otter  comes  within  the  com¬ 
mon-sense  definition  of  vermin  ? 

If  the  otter  be  taken  young,  and  great  kind¬ 
ness  and  care  be  shown  it,  it  may  be  transferred 
from  the  category  of  vermin  into  that  of  “pets,” 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  much  more  inte¬ 
resting  pet  in  existence.  There  was  a  remarkably 
tame  otter  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium  last 
year,  and  I  recollect  one  which  used  to  run  about 
after  its  master  at  Eton  some  years  since.  A 
friend  of  mine  (head  river-keeper  on  a  nobleman’s 
estate)  took  a  tame  one  from  an  old  poacher 
which  the  latter  had  constantly  employed  to 
catch  fish  and  bring  to  him.  My  friend  tells  me 
that  when  he  caught  the  poacher  ho  had  some 
sixty  fine  trout,  scarcely  injured,  in  a  bag, 
all  of  which  had  been  captured  by  the  otter. 
Boys  who  have  read  dear  old  Izaak  Walton’s 
book,  will  recollect  that  the  genial  Mr.  Piscator 
is  anxious  to  possess  a  young  otter  after  the 
huntsmen  had  killed  the  mother.  “  Look  you,” 
says  the  huntsman,  “thereabout  it  was  she 
kennelled.  Look  you,  here  it  was  indeed,  for 
here’s  her  young  ones — no  less  than  five  ;  come, 
let’s  kill  them  all.”  “  No,”  says  Piscator,  “I 
pray,  sir,  save  me  one,  and  I’ll  try  if  I  can  make 
her  tame,  as  I  know  an  ingenious  gentleman  in 


Leicestershire,  Mr.  Nich.  Segrave,  has  done-, 
who  hath  not  only  made  her  tame,  but  to  catch 
fish,  and  do  other  things  of  much  pleasure.  ” 

There  are  many  instances  of  a  similar  character- 
referred  to  in  the  natural-history  books  which  I 
cannot  reproduce  here..  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  otter-taming,  and  even  the  utilising  of  the- 
creature  for  fishing  purposes,  is  by  no  means* 
uncommon.  Bishop  Ileber  says  that  at  Pondi¬ 
cherry  he  passed  a  row  of  nine  or  ten  beautiful 
otters  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  These  were 
tethered  by  means  of  straw  collars  and  long 
strings  to  bamboo  stakes  driven  in  the  water¬ 
side.  The  natives  used  them  to  drive  the  fish  into 
the  nets,  and  they  were  nearly  as  tame  as  dogs. 

A  James  Campbell,  of  Inverness,  is  also  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  had  one  which  would  some¬ 
times  bring  eight  and  ten  salmon  to  shore  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  would  even  engage  in  sea-, 
fishing  with  great  success.  Another  belonging 
to  a  poor  widow  on  the  banks  of  the  Urr  would 
take  fish  from  the  river  and  neighbouring  burns 
in  like  manner ;  and  one  kept  by  a  lady  at 
Crosbie  House,  Wigtonshire,  evinced  great  affec¬ 
tion  both  for  its  mistress  and  for  gooseberries — 
which  it  loved  best  is  not  stated.  In  short,  if 
any  boy  can  procure  a  very  young  otter — that  is, 
before  it  has  learned  to  get  its  own  living— I  do 
not  think  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  it 
tame  enough  to  be  taught  to  drop  its  captures 
like  a  dog  does  a  stick  after  bringing  it  from  the 
water.  Of  course  when  I  say  this  I  don’t  want 
my  readers  to  emulate  the  old  poacher  I  spoke  of 
just  now. 

The  otter  is  usually  hunted  with  dogs  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  breed,  but  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
this  species  of  sport  in  this  place.  There  are  those 
who  object  to  hunting  on  principle,  and  I  am  not 
bigoted  enough  to  say  they  are  altogether  wrong. 
Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  otter-hunting  is  re¬ 
markably  exhilarating,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  fun  to  be  got  out  of  the  mishaps  which  aro 
sure  to  ensue  to  the  hunters  as  they  scamper  and 
splash  and  rush  and  dash  over  boulders,  through 
bush  and  brier  and  stream  and  rivulet,  till  the 
wily  brute  is  either  caught  or  “  kennelled.”  So 
far  as  we  are  now  concerned,  I  shall  content  my¬ 
self  with  telling  you  how  to  trap  this  vermin  of 
the  water,  and  if  ever  you  become  possessed  of  a 
stream  or  lake  of  fish  do  not  forget  that  the  otter 
is  your  cliiefest  enemy— excepting  the  human 
poacher,  of  course. 

Now  we  will  presume  you  are  one  morning, 
early  taking  a  walk  by  the  side  of  your  favourite- 
stream.  On  each  side  the  willows  and  alders 
bend  over  the  water  and  their  roots  clutch  the 
banks  with  rugged  fingers,  forming  coverts  for 
rats,  moorhens,  dabchieks,  and  other  small  fry, 
as  well  as  for  the  quiet-loving  trout.  Presently, 
as  you  attentively  note  these  features,  you  are 
aware  of  a  sort  of  footpath  proceeding  from  the 
stream,  and  on  looking  closer  you  notice  that 
fresh  excrement  has  been  left  and  that  footprints 
of  a  dog-like  animal  are  to  be  seen  in  the  soft 
earth.  Follow  this  trail  and  perchance,  ero 
many  steps  have  been  taken,  you  come  upon  the 
carmine-spotted  body  of  a  two-pound  trout, 
minus  head  and  shoulders,  or  a  pound  silver 
eel  with  its  broadest  part  eaten  away.  You  now 
know  that  an  otter  has  been  at  work,  and  you- 
must  vow  that  he  shall  die.  But  how  ?  Listen. 
The  track  is  fresh.  Good!  Procure  the  largest, 
rabbit-gin  you  can,  and  after  attaching  it  firmly 
to  a  stake  driven  under  water,  drive  two  more- 
sticks  under  -water  exactly  where  the  otter- 
comes  ashore,  and  set  it  upon  them.  Do  not  bait 
the  trap  at  all,  or  the  otter  will  not  come  near, 
but  simply  set  it  under  water,  so  that  when  his 
ottership  comes  to  bank  with  his  illgotten  booty 
he  puts  a  foot  on  the  plate  of  the  gin.  A  good 
plan  also,  where  this  one  is  not  practicable,  is  to 
carefully  cut  up  a  sod  of  dirt  in  tho  pathway  of 
the  otter,  and  set  the  gin  very  pwigerly,  covering 
it  up  completely  with  short  grass  and  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  dirt.  In  any  case  use  gloves,  so  that 
your  hands  are  not  smelt,  for,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  in  an  animal  getting  its  food  by  sight,  the 
sense  of  smell  is  exquisitely  devoloped  in  the 
otter.  When  caught  be  very  careful  not  to 
handle  him.  His  teeth  are  “orful.” 

Daniel,  in  his  “Rural  Sports,”  says  “the 
trap  must  be  set  in  and  covered  with  mud  to 
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Ardeer,  in  the  same  county.  The  breezy  links 
of  Macharonish,  in  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre, 
are  quite  a  well-known  sanatorium.  In  short, 
golf  is  played  all  over  Scotland. 

Golf  on  Blackheath,  to  come  south  of  the 
Tweed,  is  said  to  date  from  the  days  of  James  i., 
whose  courtiers  brought  it  with  them  from  the 
north  ;  the  records  of  the  club  only  go  back, 
however,  to  1766.  There  are  two  clubs  at 
Wimbledon,  one  at  Clapham,  one  at  Bideford 


in  Devon,  and  others  at  Manchester,  Alnwick 
(  in  Northumberla"d,  Hoylake  in  Cheshire— for 
'  the  Liverpool  folks — and  also  at  Oxford  and 
I  Cambridge,  at  Crookham,  Windsor  Park,  and 
j.  Bembridge  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Golf  has 
|  appeared  in  Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
j  and  in  many  of  the  Colonies,  and  in  India.' 
There  is  even  a  Golf  Club  at  Pau,  in  the  shadow 
I  of  the  Pyrenees. 

(the  end.) 
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prevent  the  otter  seeing  it.  The  instant  the 
trap  strikes,  the  otter  plunges  into  the  water  with 
it,  when  its  weight  preventing  his  rising  to  the 
surface  soon  destroys  him.”  But  I  incline  to 
my  own  plan  in  preference.  Of  course,  if  the 
“spoor,”  “spraint,”  or  “seal ’’cannot  be  seen 
it  is  advisable  to  set  several  traps  at  intervals 
along  the  bank,  covering  them  lightly  with 
moss. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GOLF. 

TAUT  III. 

IN  the  event  of  the  ball  being  hit  into  a 
“hazard,”  the  player  is  entitled  to  have  a 
wiew  of  it  before  he  plays,  but  he  cannot  take 
it  out  except  with  a  stroke  ;  providing  always 
that  it  has  not  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  and  then 
it  has  to  be  loosely  replaced  before  the  stroke 
is  made.  Stray  impediments  of  all  sorts,  not 
growing  in  the  turf,  can  be  cleared  off  the 
“putting  green,”  as  the  area  is  called  which 
■extends  for  twenty  yards  round  the  hole  ;  and 
anywhere  else  on  the  grass  course  the  same  privi¬ 
lege  applies,  providing  the  obstacles  are  within  a 
foot  of  the  ball.  But  the  ball  must  never  be  lifted 
out  of  position  unless  it  is  within  six  inches  of  the 
ball  whose  play  it  baulks.  Accidents  during  play 
— such  as  the  ball  hitting  one  of  the  players  or 
his  “caddie”  (the  youth  who  follows  the  player 
like  an  attendant  sprite  with  the  whole  armoury 
of  his  weapons  of  war),  or  being  fouled  generally 
— are  called  “  rubs  of  the  green,”  and  there  are 
.  all  sorts  of  rules  concerning  them,  the  general 
drift  being  that  the  side  whose  representative 
gets  in  the  way  has  to  pay  some  penalty,  such  as 
losing  the  stroke  or  the  hole.  In  the  case  of  the 
ball  being  lost  altogether,  the  player  forfeits  his 
stroke,  and  starts  with  a  new  ball  from  where  he 
struck  the  other.  If  the  club  breaks  and  the 
ball  remains  untouched,  the  stroke  is  counted 
-all  the  same.  There  are  several  codes  of  golf 
rules  ;  the  pattern  one  is  that  in  use  by  the 
St.  Andrews  Club. 

Golf.  “  the  ancient  and  royal  game  ”  of  Scot¬ 
land,  is  of  considerable  antiquity'’.  Of  late  years, 
like  all  other  open-air  pastimes,  it  has  made 
great  advances  in  popularity,  and  although  at 
first  sight  it  seems  to  be  more  fitted  for  men 
who  take  their  exercise  steadily  and  sedately, 
it  enthrals  many  lads  with  its  peculiar  fascina¬ 
tion,  and  those  who  begin  young  almost  always 
develop  into  first-class  form.  The  Stuart  kings 
were  nearly  all  keen  golfers,  and,  although  in 
■their  official  capacity  they  ordered  that  “the 
Tuteball  and  golf  be  utterly  cryit  down,  and 
nocht  usit,  ”  so  as  to  encourage  archery  at  the 
-expense  of  all  things  else,  and  classed  it  with 
the  “unprofitable  sportis,”  yet  they  by  no 
.means  practised  what  they  pireached,  and  were 
■among  the  most  hardened  offenders  against  their 
own  laws. 

Golf  clubs  are  proverbially  well  managed,  and 
their  records,  statistical  and  otherwise,  are  full 
and  exact.  The  most  noted  club,  the  M.  C.C. 

■  of  the  golf  world,  is  that  at  St.  Andrews,  founded 
in  1754.  Its  wide  stretch  of  breezy  common, 
within  reach  of  the  spray  of  the  sea,  has  gained 
.a  reputation  which  has  gone  with  Scotchmen 
round  the  globe.  There  are  other  greens  in 
Fifeshire — at  Cupar,  Crail,  Dubbieside,  Elie, 
and  Leven  to  wit.  The  Edinburgh  Company 
•of  Golfers,  who  play  at  Musselburgh,  have  a 
minute-book  going  back  to  1744,  and  signed 
by  Lord- President  Eorbes  of  Culloden.  The 
Bruntsfield  Club  started  in  1760,  the  Burghers 
in  1773.  There  are  greens  at  North  Berwick, 
Gullane,  and  Luffness.  There  is  one  on  the 
Bass  Rock.  At  Perth  there  is  the  King 
James  ii.  Golf  Club.  There  are  the  Montrose  and 
Monifietli  Clubs  in  Forfarshire.  All  the  large 
towns— Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Lanark, 
Leith,  Haddington,  Burntisland — have  their 
clubs.  Stirling  has  a  club  of  note.  At  Prest¬ 
wick,  near  Ayr,  w'here  King  Robert  Bruce  was 
cured  of  his  leprosy,  is  one  of  the  best  greens 
existing,  started  by  Lord  Eglinton,  of  tourna¬ 
ment  celebrity.  Prestwick  has  a  second  green, 
■and  there  is  another  at  Troon,  and  another  at 


Training  Ships.— There  are  seven  on  the  Thames. 

1.  At  Charlton  is  the  Marine  Society’s  ship  Warspite, 
the  hoys  on  which  are  the  sons  of  the  poor,  whose 
character  for  honesty  must  be  undeniable.  The 
office  of  the  society  is  in  Bishopsgate  Street  Within. 

2.  At  Purfieet  is  the  reformatory  ship  Cornwall.  This 
ship,  under  the  name  of  the  Wellesley,  at  one  time 
bore  the  flag  of  Admiral  Lord  Dundouald.  3,  4,  and 
5.  At  Greenhithe  are  the  Chichester  and  Arethusa, 
belonging  to  the  National  Refuges  for  Homeless  and 
Destitute  Children,  whose  office  is  at  25,  Great 
Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  On  the  Graves¬ 
end  side  of  Greenhithe  is  the  Worcester,  or  Thames 
Nautical  Training  College  for  the  education  of 
cadets,  to  be  properly  qualified  officers  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  marine.  The  fees  are  fifty  guiueas  a  year. 
The  age  for  admission  is  thirteen,  and  the  office  is  at 
72,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  6  and  7.  At  Grays  is  the  Ex- 
mouth  (replacing  the  Goliath,  burnt  in  1875,  of 
whose  destruction  we  have  given  a  coloured  plate), 
on  which  poor  boys  are  educated  for  a  seafaring  life, 
and  of  which  the  office  is  at  37,  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand.  Next  to  her,  also  at  Grays,  comes  the 
lengthy  Shaftesbury,  the  industrial-school  ship  of 
the  London  School  Hoard.  Of  the  seven  ships,  four 
—the  Warspite,  Exmouth,  Arethusa,  atid  Chichester 
— are  free  schools  for  the  poor;  and  one,  the  Wor¬ 
cester,  is  a  college  for  the  sons  of  people  of  means. 
The  other  two— the  Cornwall  and  the  Shaftesbury — 
are  disciplinary  ships  for  lads  of  a  more  or  less 
refractory  disposition. 

Fifth  Form  Boy.— You  will  have  seen  before  this  that 
we  did  notice  your  previous  letter.  You  have  taken 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  for  it  we  thank  you,  but 
our  reply  is  the  same.  Take  the  proper  steps,  and 
you  will  get  the  proper  publicity. 

Music.—1 The  Royal  Academy  of  Music  is  in  Tenterden 
Street,  Hanover  Square  ;  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
is  in  Kensington  Gore.  A  letter  to  the  Secretary  in 
either  case  will  procure  you  the  information. 


F.  Carter.— The  Chinaman  learns  his  alphabet  in 
rather  less  than  no  time,  for  the  very  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  that  he  has  not  got  one  to  learn.  The  language 
is  a  symbolic  one ;  there  is  no  recognised  spelling, 
and  the  characters,  though  representing  the  same 
ideas,  have  different  sounds  assigned  to  them  in  dif¬ 
ferent  districts.  A  Northern  Chinaman  may  not  make 
himself  understood  by  a  Southern  Chinaman  as  long 
as  he  endeavours  to  explain  himself  by  word  of 
mouth  ;  but  the  instant  he  writes  he  is  intelligible, 
for  the  sign  means  the  same  thing  to  both,  although 
the  sound  given  to  it  may  be  as  different  as  Light¬ 
hearted  Carter  is  from  Jolly  Waggoner. 

J.  IIORSMAN. -Cricket-bats  are  strung  with  string  dipped 
in  melted  glue,  or  pitch  and  beeswax,  or  pitch  or 
beeswax  only,  or  turpentine  and  beeswax.  You  have 
your  choice. 

G.  A.  Meuricoffre. — In  the  “  History  of  Coaches,”  by 
G.  Thrupp,  you  will  find  the  details. 

A  Big  Buoy. — 1.  Seventy-eight  lighthouses,  thirty- 
eight  lightships,  four  hundred  and  fifty  buoys,  and 
sixty  beacons— at  least,  so  says  a  very  recent  autlio- 
rity.  Trinity  Buoy  Wharf  is  near  the  entrances  to 
the  East  India  and  Yictoria  Docks.  2.  The  light¬ 
houses  on  the  Thames  are  at  Northfleet,  an  iron 
pillar-house  with  gas  light ;  at  the  Mucking  Flat  on 
Sea  Reach,  an  oil-lighted  tower  built  on  piles  painted 
black-and-white,  and  having  a  long  footbridge  to  the 
shore  ;  and  at  the  Chapman,  nearer  Southend,  an  oil- 
lighted  hexagonal  tower  painted  red,  built  on  screw 
piles,  and  having  no  connection  with  the  shore. 
The  Nore  lightship  is  unmistakable  ;  it  is  the  first 
lightship  we  had,  and  has  served  as  the  model  for  all 
its  successors. 

G.  B. — In  making  a  violin  the  grain  of  the  wood  must 
run  the  long  way  of  the  instrument.  If  you  have 
never  seen  a  fiddle,  as  your  question  leads  us  to 
think,  you  will  never  make  one.  Even  the  outside 
of  a  toy  would  tell  you  what  you  want  to  know. 
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A  Bear  Story,  in  Nine  Chapters. 
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Egbert.— We  liope  to  have  an  article  or  two  on  the 
Homing  Pigeon  at  an  early  date,  so  will  not  write 
very  fully  here.  The  squeakers  must  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
They  may  be  taken  out  for  a  mile  and  thrown  up, 
and  next  day  they  may  do  two.  The  homers  should 
be  in  good  form,  and  well  fed  once  a  day  on  good 
grain,  grey  peas,  and  tick  beaus.  A  handful  of  hemp 
will  be  a  treat  to  them  on  their  return  from  a 
journey. 

Tiuxiwee. — The  Valerians  have  one  or  three  stamens, 
a  tive-cleft  corolla,  a  toothed  calyx,  and  a  single- 
celled  ovary.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  and  the 
flowers  are  small  and  frequently  irregular.  There  are 
three  genera— Centranthus  with  a  spurred  corolla, 
and  Valeriana  with  a  gibbous  one,  both  having  the 
fruit  with  a  feathery  pappus  ;  and  Valerianella,  which 
has  the  fruit  crowned  with  unequal  teeth.  Centran¬ 
thus  ruber,  the  spur  Valerian,  you  will  find  gene¬ 
rally  in  chalk-pits.  It  is  about  a  couple  of  feet  high 
and  rosy  in  colour.  The  small  Valerian,  V.  di.oica, 
is  of  paler  colour,  much  smaller,  and  grows  in 
marshy  ground.  The  great  Wild  Valerian,  V.  offici¬ 
nalis,  is  paler  still,  almost  a  flesh-colour,  and  grows 
in  damp  woods,  attaining  sometimes  a  height  of  four 
feet.  It  has  pinnate  leaves,  while  those  of  the 
others  are  ovate  or  ovate  lanceolate.  V.  dioica,  how¬ 
ever,  has  its  stem-leaves  pinnatifid.  There  is  a  very 
rare  heart-leaved  Valerian  (V.  pyrenaica).  Valeri¬ 
anella  is  the  corn  salad  ;  there  are  four  species,  all 
bearing  blue  or  lilac  leaves,  and  therefore  not  of 
interest  to  you. 

Peter  Wilkins.— The  “Flags  of  all  Nations”  was 
given  away  with  our  first  number  ;  “  Standards  and 
Flags  of  all  Nations,”  with  the  part  for  November, 
1880,  the  first  of  Vol.  III.  :  “  Flags  of  our  Mercantile 
Marine  ’’  with  that  for  November,  1881,  tire  first  of 
Vol.  iv.  ;  “Signal  Flags”  with  that  for  November, 
1832,  the  first  of  Vol.  v.  “  Yachting  Burgees  ”  with 
the  first  number  in  Vol.  VI.  The  packets  of  plates  are 
all  to  be  had.  They  cost  one  shilling  and  eiglitpence 
each 

E.  Wood.—1 The  sea  would  probably  be  too  much  for 
the  boy,  and  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to  get  back  to 
his  parents  if  he  could.  There  would  be  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  them  to  “force”  him.  You  would  not  get  a 
berth  without  your  father's  permission. 

QUEENSLANDER.— You  will  get  “the  most  reliable  in¬ 
formation  about  Queensland  ”  at  the  Government 
offices  in  Victoria  Street.  All  routes  are  equally 
“safe.”  The  mails  go  by  the  north  route,  and  take 
seven  weeks.  By  sailing-vessel  the  cost  of  passage, 
in  the  cabin,  is  from  £45  to  £50,  intermediate 
£22,  steerage  £15.  The  length  of  voyage  is  from  90 
to  120  days.  By  application  to  the  Agent-General, 
at  the  Queensland  offices  in  Victoria  Street,  you  may 
get  a  second  cabin  passage  much  cheaper.  The 
“best  books  ’  on  Australia  are  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Try  Silver's,  or  Gordon  and  Gotch's 
“Australian  Handbook.” 

J.  Dine.— Not  in  a  cutter;  but  in  some  Scotch  fishing 
boats  the  jib  halliards  run  up  to  the  level  of  the  gafE 
topsail  yard. 

J.  E.  Simpson.— Have  as  little  cement  inside  your 
aquarium  as  you  cau  manage.  Let  the  glass  be 
joined  as  closely  as  possible,  and  keep  your  cement 
outside  it.  Roman  and  Portland  mixed  you  would 
find  as  simple  as  any. 
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T.  S.  Chambers. — 1.  There  is  no  regiment  of  regulars, 
marines,  or  naval  volunteers  which  wears  a  grey 
uniform.  The  volunteer  rifle  regiments  clothed  iii 
grey  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  You  cau 
find  them  out  for  yourself  from  an  army  list. 
2.  Napier's  “  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,”  one  of 
our  standard  books,  procurable  anywhere.  3.  The 
Royal  Auvergne  Regiment  is  now  the  36th  of  the 
French  Line.  See  their  colours  in  our  articles  on 
“Famous  French  Flags,”  in  No.  Ill,  in  Part  for 
March,  1881.  4.  General  Arnold  died  at  Batli  in  1801. 
Any  biographical  dictionary  will  give  you  particu¬ 
lars.  Previous  to  his  serving  under  Washington  he 
had  twice  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  English  army, 
and  as  often  deserted  the  ranks,  so  that  he  was  a 
triple  deserter. 

Used  Fostage  Stamps. — Take  your  foreign  stamps  to 
a  dealer,  and  your  English  stamps  to  the  waste-paper 
man. 

Sea  Urchin.  —  We  have  no  intention  of  giving  in¬ 
structions  in  the  art  of  tattooing,  or,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  term  it,  “  sealing  your  life  on  the  ocean 
wave."  Be  a  sailor  first,  and  tattoo  yourself  after¬ 
wards.  No  amount  of  tattooing  will  make  you  a 
seaman,  nor  will  it  in  any  way  help  you  to  become 
one.  The  idea  of  a  boy  tattooing  himself  so  exten¬ 
sively  as  to  frighten  his  parents  into  sending  him  to 
sea  is  original :  but  did  it  never  strike  you  that, 
ornamented  in  such  a  manner,  you  would  be  unfit  for 
decent  society  anywhere  ? 

J.  T. —  1.  Get  the  proper  wood,  bend  it  into  the  proper 
shape,  and  string  it  in  the  proper  manner.  2.  Cat¬ 
gut  is  made  from  the  entrails  of  sheep,  which  are 
soaked  for  some  days,  cleaned,  scraped,  soaked 
again,  and  gradually  reduced  in  size  by  being  passed 
through  holes  of  diminishing  dimensions.  The 
holes  are  in  brass  plates.  It  is  a  long,  dirty  job,  and 
is  best  left  alone  by  amateurs.  Get  a  price-list  from 
a  musical-instrument  seller. 

A.  B.  C.— 1.  There  is  nothing  that  will  last  which  you 
can  apply  to  the  bag.  2.  The  handiest  walking-stick 
is  one  with  a  very  small  hook,  or  rather  angle,  for  a 
handle,  and,  instead  of  a  ferrule,  having  a  small  hoe 
or  “cheese-taster,”  such  as  is  used  by  geologists. 
This  you  can  get  at  most  natural-history  shops,  or 
cm  make  yourself  by  cutting  a  piece  of  gas-pipe  half 
through  sideways,  and  then  cutting  it  half  through 
lengthways,  so  as  to  remove  from  it  a  saddle-shaped 
quarter. 

A.  R.  P. —  1.  The  place  on  the  string  is  not  quite  the 
same.  The  violin  gives  the  true  sharps  and  fiats,  on 
the  piano  you  get  the  average  only ;  hence  piano 
music  is  not  as  correct  as  that  obtained  from  the 
violin.  See  any  good  treatise  on  acoustics.  The 
pitch  does  not  remain  the  same— it  depends  on 
fashion.  At  present  it  is  high,  hut  the  interval  lie- 
tween  what  it  is  now  and  what  it  was  in  1851  is  not 
as  great  as  you  say.  2.  YTou  can  get  the  hat  cleaned 
for  sixpence. 

Daddy  Longleqs. — In  croquet  the  stick  counts  as  a 
hoop  for  all  practical  purposes. 

F.  S.  Wells.— 1,  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
have  been  the  oriole.  The  fact  of  a  natural-history 
book  describing  it  as  rare  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  visit  us.  You  will  occasionally  meet  with  it  in 


Schooner.— The  first  vessel  of  the  rig  was  built  by 
Andrew  Robinson  at  Annisquam,  on  the  Cape  Ann 
peninsula,  in  Massachusetts.  He  named  her  The 
Schooner"  because  she  “schooned  so  much  on 
being  launched.  From  Andy  Rflbmson  s boat  all  the 
schooners  of  the  world  have  since  come.  The  rig  is 
the  national  rig  of  the  States;  and  in  America,  as 
the  Fisheries  Exhibition  showed,  the  schooners  are 
brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  excellence  111  hull  and  sails 
•as  to  be  second  to  none  among  two-masted  craft;. 

•C.  D.  Davet.— The  keel  is  best  of  oak  or  elm,  and  the 
planking  of  pine  or  mahogany. 

■C.  W.  Martin.— We  have  already  given  the  dates  of 
the  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  penny  post  first  began 
working  on  10th  January,  1S40,  the  Post  Office  Tele¬ 
graphs  on  5tli  August,  1870. 

.Anxious  Mother.— 1.  Far  better  keep  him  in  the 
colony,  and  let  him  finish  his  course  the  o.  In  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  almost  imperative  that  a  student  pass  some 
part  of  his  time  at  a  London  hospital.  2.  Students 
at  our  universities  are  addressed  as  if  of  full  age, 
thus:  “Advance  Australia,  Esq.,  Alphabet  College, 
Oxford.” 

An  Interested  One. — The  duties  of  a  private  secre¬ 
tary  depend  so  much  on  the  peculiarities  of  his 
employer  that  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  a  course 
of  study  to  tit  you  for  them.  It  is  hardly  a  special 
profession.  The  more  you  know  the  better,  not  only 
of  languages  and  literature,  but  of  science,  art,  and 
things  in  general.  Above  all  things  you  must  be 
able  to  write  a  good  letter.  Shorthand  is  indispen¬ 
sable. 

Telegraph  Boy. — We  have  already  given  a  series  of 
articles  on  balloon-making.  You  can  fill  a  gas  bal¬ 
loon  either  by  attaching  a  flexible  tube  to  an  ordinary 
bracket  from  which  the  burner  has  been  unscrewed, 
or  direct  from  the  burner  itself. 

3IIDSH ipm AN. — All  particulars,  prospectuses,  etc.,  re¬ 
garding  the  Worcester  can  be  obtained  by  address¬ 
ing  the  Secretary,  Thames  Nautical  Training  College, 
72,  Mark  Lane.  There  is  another  training-ship  at 
Liverpool,  the  Conway,  for  particulars  of  which  you 
apply  to  Captain  Miller,  on  board. 

J.  E.  P. — 1.  Yes.  Commander  Parr,  late  of  the  Lively, 
is  the  Lieutenant  Parr  mentioned  in  “  The  Thrones 
of  the  Ice  King.”  2.  So  with  Commander  Rawson. 

XARIEA.—  Excellent  night  classes  in  scientific  and 
artistic  subjects  are  held  at  the  City  of  London  Col¬ 
lege,  near  Moorgate  Street  Station,  and  the  Birkbeck 
Institution  in  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane.  Get  the  prospectuses. 

Oliver  Twist. — The  food  you  mention  is  that  most 
suitable.  You  will  find  your  hedgehog,  however, 
rather  an  unsatisfactory  pet.  Let  him  run  about, 
but  take  care  that  he  does  not  come  to  grief — as  so 
many  of  his  kind  have  done— in  the  fine  of  the  scul¬ 
lery  copper. 

JAMES  Tulloch. — You  are  troubled  with  bull  terrier 
and  a  burr  in  your  speech.  The  bull  terrier  won’t 
wash  white,  and  you  cannot  speak  without  the  burr. 
Poor  fellow  !  Well,'  nothing  can  help  the  terrier.  It 
is  the  nature  of  the  beast.  But  as  to  the  burr,  you 
can  to  some  extent  get  rid  of  it  by  reading  aloud 
slowly  and  distinctly  every  day,  and  taking  care  to 
accent  every  word  correctly. 

Chas.  E.  AVilson.-  Yes  to  both  your  questions.  About 
the  month  of  May. 

F.  B.  C. — We  never  tried  softening  a  snake  and  skin¬ 
ning  it  after  long  immersion  in  spirits-of-wine.  We 
should  not  try.  Get  another.  They  are  as  common 
as  pea-sticks.  You  can  buy  a  ring-snake  for  about 
sixpence. 

A.  A.  A. — Nothing  will  cure  your  St.  Bernard  of  the 
filthy  habit  he  has  acquired  except  reasoning  with 
him,  whip  in  hand.  Bat  let  him  have  plenty  of 
green  vegetables  in  his  food,  else  yon  may  reason  in 
vain,  or  he  may  reason  with  you—  with  his  teeth. 

Elgiva. — Don’t  apologise  for  not  being  a  boy ;  you 
really  cannot  help  it,  and  we  do  not  at  all  object 
to  hearing  from  Jack's  sister  at  times  as  well  as 
from  Jack  himself.  I.  Now  your  canary  has  either 
caught  cold,  and  lost  its  voice  from  that  cause,  or 
the  hemp-seed  has  done  it.  Stop  that,  anyhow.  Give 
only  plain  seeds,  canary  and  rape,  with  green  food — 
lettuce,  groundsel,  and  duckweed.  Put  a  bit  of 
gum-arabic  as  big  as  a  pea  in  the  drinking-water 
every  morning,  a  few  drops  of  glycerine,  anil  fifteen 
to  twenty  drops  of  paregoric.  2.  “  Majestic,  though 
in  ruin,''  occurs  in  Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost.” 

A  Subscriber. — Just  get  a  little  Sanitas  ointment 
(veterinary),  anil  anoint  the  hare  places  of  the  jay 
now  anil  then  with  that.  It  will  come  round.  It 
was  terribly  cruel  to  keep  the  poor  thing  in  a  small 
cage.  It  may  not  get  entirely  well  till  next  moult. 

Rory.— Feed  your  rabbits  on  oats,  grain  of  different 
kinds,  hay,  chart,  garden  roots,  etc.  Yes,  give  water ; 
all  animals  should  have  a  chance  of  drinking  if  they 
so  desire.  Give  green  food  once  a  day,  but  give  it 
dry. 

A  Snail-ophobist.- 1.  Suffer  from  snail-ophobia,  do 
you  ?  It  is  a  new  disease.  And  not  liking  to  take 
away  their  little  lives,  you  throw  them  into  your 
neighbour  s  garden.  Well,  do  you  know  that  sounds 
mean,  to  say  the  least?  Anil  we  do  not  blame  the 
snails  for  crawling  hack  either.  Catch  them  and 
pop  them  into  boiling  water,  or  crush  them  with  the 
heel  of  your  hoot,  and  give  them  to  the  fowls.  2 
Your  young  pigeons  will  not  breed  this  season 


Cleg. — 1.  Morphy,  the  chess-player,  was  born  in  1837  ; 
we  do  not  remember  hearing  of  his  death.  2.  Amber 
is  not  bent ;  the  curve  is  cut  out  of  the  solid.  3.  Use 
nitrate  of  silver  for  warts. 

T.  Bell. — The  best  articles  on  Lacrosse  that  have  yet 
appeared  are  the  illustrated  ones  in  Nos.  122,  123, 
and  124  of  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper  in  May,  18S1. 

£  Puni,  Teacher  (Glasgow). — You  are  in  a  very  good 
locality  for  insect-collecting,  and  ought  to  meet  with 
success.  AVe  do  not  know  of  any  natural  history 
dealers  in  Glasgow,  but  the  London  tradesmen  would 
forward  to  you  any  apparatus  which  you  might  re¬ 
quire  upon  receipt  of  p.0.0.  for  the  amount.  Try 
chloroform  (the  methylated  preparation  will  answer 
every  purpose),  or,  failing  this,  benzine  collas  AA^e 
do  not  see  why  treacling  should  not  be  as  productive 
in  your  neighbourhood  as  in  any  other. 

Isnorantia.— Try  a  larger  lamp  for  your  moth-trap ; 
one  holding  sufficient  oil  to  burn  throughout  the 
night.  Or  you  may  do  as  a  friend  of  ours  does,  turn 
out  at  3  a.m.  to  extinguish  the  light  !  Last  season 
was  one  of  the  worst  upon  record  for  lepidoptera. 

Robert  \V.  Lloyd. —You  can  get  Rye’s  “British 
Beetles,”  which  we  suppose  is  the  hook  to  which  you 
refer,  through  any  respectable  bookseller.  Cox’s 
“Handbook  of  British  Coleoptera”  would  probably 
be  of  use  to  you.  It  is  published  by  Jansen,  35,  Little 
Russell  Street,  AV.C.,  at  17s.  6d.  Fiom  the  some  pub¬ 
lisher  you  cau  also  get  Sharp’s  “  Catalogue  of  British 
Coleoptera,”  price  "is.,  which  is  far  superior  to  the 
one  you  mention.  If  you  want  a  copy  for  labelling 
you  will  have  to  pay  2s.  6d. 

An  Anxious  Reader  (Calcutta).— 1.  Yes,  the  spider  is 
the  sizi.  2.  AA’e  do  not  know  the  butterfly  whose 
wings  yo-u  enclose.  No  invariable  rules  can  he  laid 
down  for  distinguishing  between  moths  and  butter¬ 
flies  when  tropical  species  are  concerned,  for  there  is 
no  single  characteristic  which  is  not  occasionally 
found  in  members  of  both  groups.  Possibly,  but 
cannot  promise  definitely. 

F.  Johnson,  B.  o.,  S.  K.  R.,  and  Others.— We  have  no 
intention  of  starting  a  Sale  and  Exchange  column  in 
the  Boy's  Own  Paper.  When  you  get  older  you  will 
appreciate  our  reasons. 


POMOLOGY  ! 

Dominie  (more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger)  : 
“  Is  this  your  property,  sir  ?  ” 

Scholar:  “  No,  sir !  please,  sir  !  It  belongs  to 
Farmer  Briggs  !  ” 

\Tcihlcau  ! 


l7 -■'s 


b^istS’hr 


lfl®3Wrry5^~ 

".lu  "Aill^-“,;^;!3iuffiu^— - : 


the  eastern  counties.  The  slip 

was  noticed  at  tlie  time  and  has  -:  ~  _ 

been  frequently  corrected.  There  -  '*  ^ 

is  a  very  simple  explanation  to  it  if  ^ 

you  will  look.  One  number  was 

omitted.  2.  The  stamp  is  Italian. 

J.  T.  T>.  F. — The  Royal  yachts  are  the  Victoria  and 
Albert,  the  Osborne,  the  Alberta,  and  the  Elfin. 
They  cost  about  £275.000  to  build,  and  nearly 
£35,000  a  year  to  keep  up. 

D.  E.  L.— As  a  general  rule  yellow  flowers  are  the 
simplest  of  their  kind.  The  next  stage  is  white  or 
pink,  the  next  red,  the  next  purple,  the  next  blue. 
Almost  all  the  more  advanced  members  of  the  m*st 
advanced  families  are  blue  or  variegated. 

Terra  Verte. — 1.  If  boat  A  fouls  boat  B,  it  is  for  B  to 
protest.  If  B  wins  the  race,  c  has  no  ground  of 
complaint,  nnless  he  can  show  that  by  fouling  B,  A 
damaged  c's  chance  of  winning.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  fact  of  the  two  leading  boats  fouling 
would  improve,  instead  of  damaging,  the  chance  of 
the  third  boat,  and  her  owner  would  discreetly  say 
nothing  about  it.  2.  Use  oil  to  thin  your  colours. 

3.  You  can  make  brushes  out  of  fur,  but  you  must  be 
very  careful  not  to  make  them  lop-sided. 

H.  Brown. — The  G.  W.  R  Zulu  and  the  Flying  Dutch¬ 
man  average  over  fifty-three  miles  an  hour,  and  they 
are  the  fastest  trains  in  the  world. 

A  Sipe  of  Bacon. — AVe  gave  full  particulars  as  to  how 
to  make  a  perpetual  calendar  in  No.  157,  for  January 
14, 1882,  and  since  then  have  discontinued  answering 
such  questions. 

E.  Earner.  —  A  letter  to  the  Postmaster  General 
worded  as  you  say— “  Will  you  kindly  oblige  me  by 
sending  me  forms  and  full  particulars  for  boys  wish¬ 
ing  to  become  telegraph  learners  ;” — will  meat  with 
attention. 

Thos.  Wilkinson. — The  birds  in  whose  nest 
the  cuckoo’s  egg  is  laid  act  as  foster-parents 
to  it.  The  old  cuckoos  do  not  give  themselves 
much  trouble  about  the  matter. 

Liverpool.— 1.  Yes;  it  is  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  we  may  give  a  short  paper 
showing  how  to  teach  dogs  tricks.  2.  For 
mange  wash  the  dog  well  with  Spratt’s  soap, 
then  apply  to  all  the  red  and  sore  places 
Sanitas  Veterinary  Ointment  mixed  with 
sulphur.  Do  this  twice  a  week  ;  give  plenty 
of  exercise  and  clean  straw,  and  feed  well, 
giving  vegetables  in  food,  and  you  will  soon 
have  the  dog  all  right.  3.  We  only  answer 
those  letters  that  are  of  general  use  to  our 
readers,  unless  under  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances. 

N.  G.  B.— You  ask  us  sv^h  a  bundle  of  ques¬ 
tions.  1.  You  are  feeding  your  squirrels  all 
right.  2.  Pair  your  cock  canary 
next  season  with  a  good  hen.  You 
cannot  expect  success  from  sickly 
birds.  3.  Cats  about  and  rats 
about  ?  Well,  protect  your  pigeon  ry 
from  the  former,  and  put  caustic 
soda  in  the  holes  of  the  latter.  4. 

Look  in  “  Exchange  and  Mart.” 

Glvoerine.— Feed  your  hawk  on 
dead  snarrows  and  mice,  if  you 


t.  STANLEY 
Hooker.  —  Vide 
reply  to  Liver¬ 
pool.  But  you 
must  remember 
that  a  fox-ter¬ 
rier  is  not  a  re¬ 
triever  by  na¬ 
ture. 

5.  W.—  Nonsense  ! 
Do  you  think  we 
have  time  to 
turn  people’s 
names  “topsa’l- 
turvie,”  and 
print  them  so? 
We  are  glad  you 
like  our  paper ; 
but  we  could  not 
tell,  without  a 
post-mortem, 
what  caused 
your  rabbits  to 
die.  As  a  breeder 


dead  sparrows  and  mice,  if  you 
can  g  et  them  ;  if  not,  on  fine  meaty 
scraps. 


Volunteer  — You  must  join  as  a  private  and  work 
up.  Particulars  you  can  get  from  the  orderly-room. 

Aubrey. — The  water  is  occasionally  netted,  but  no 
one  is  allowed  to  fish.  Your  own  sense  might  have 
told  you  that  in  the  case  of  a  public  water  like  the 
Serpentine,  surrounded  with  notices  prohibiting  fish¬ 
ing,  no  exception  could  possibly  be  made. 

T.  W.  Clamp.— The  unused  English  stamps  would  be 
appreciated  by  collectors,  and  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  exchanging  them  anywhere  for  local 
stamps.  Letters  posted  from  colonies  must,  except 
in  the  case  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  bear  the  local 
stamps.  If  you  are  at  sea  on  a  British  ship  you  are 
in  British  territory,  and  the  stamps  will  be  passed  by 
the  Post  Office,  though  your  letter  may  have  been 
brought  home  from  the  North  Pacific. 


you  must  not  expect 
them  all  to  live  and 
thrive  ;  only  do  the  very 
best  you  can  for  them. 
Read  our  articles  on 
Rabbits. 

Ben.  II  — The  articles  on 
“Painting”  began  in 
No.  120. 


T.  Thimble.— There  is  a  cement  made  by  adding  half  a 
pint  of  milk  to  half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  straining  off 
the  whey,  and  mixing  it  with  the  whites  of  five  eggs, 
and  then  sifting  enough  quicklime  into  it  to  make  a 
thick  paste.  This  cement  is  said  to  be  both  fire  and 
water-proof 


W.  H.  Raynor.— The  “  Ocean  Wave”  articles  were  in 
the  second  volume,  the  cost  of  which  is  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence. 

Guilpforpian. — The  old  castle  at  Guildford  was  built 
about  1150— at  least,  that  is  the  date  of  the  keep. 


THE  WILLOUGHBY  CAPTAINS. 


By  Talbot  Baines  Reed. 


CHAPTER  XX. — IS  WILLOUGHBY  MAD? 


Things  did  not  mend  all  at  once  at  Willoughby.  No  one  expected  they 
would.  Aud  within  a  few  days  after  the  “debate  in  Parliament”  it 
seemed  as  if  the  school  had  finally  abandoned  all  ideas  of  order  and  discipline. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  more  than  once  mention  had  been  made  of 
an  approaching  election  for  the  free  and  enlightened  borough  of  Shellport, 
which  was  occupying  the  attention  not  only  of  the  town,  and  of  the  Doctor 
and  his  ladies,  but  also  of  the  boys  themselves.  And  the  cheers  with  which 
Merisou’s  notice  of  motion,  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  was  received,  showed 
plainly  enough  how  things  were  going. 


“ Telson  took  the  precious  volume  solemnly  and  began  to  read." 


By  long  tradition  Willoughby  had  been 
a  Whig  school.  Fellows  did  not  exactly 
tnow  what  Whig  meant,  but  they  knew  it 
was  the  opposite  to  Tory  on  one  side  and 
Radical  on  the  other,  and  they  went  ac¬ 
cordingly.  On  the  present  occasion, 
moreover,  they  had  a  sort  of  personal 
interest  in  the  event,  for  the  Whig  candi¬ 
date,  Sir  George  Pony,  had  been  discovered 
to  be  a  sort  of  second  uncle  a  few  times 
removed  of  Pringle,  one  of  the  Parrett’s 
fags,  whereas  the  Radical,  Mr.  Cheeseman, 
was  a  nobody ! 

For  all  these  reasons  Willoughby  felt 
it  had  a  great  stake  in  the  contest,  and 
tacitly  determined  to  make  its  voice  heard. 

Small  election  meetings  were  held  by 
the  more  enthusiastic  politicians  of  the 
■school,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  vent  to 
■their  anti-Radical  sympathies.  At  these 
>one  boy  was  usually  compelled  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Whig  and  another  to  figure  as 
the  unpopular  Radical.  The  cheering  of 
the  one  and  the  hooting  of  the  other  was 
an  immense  consolation  to  the  young 
patriots;  and  when,  as  usually  happened, 
the  meeting  proceeded  to  poll  for  the  can¬ 
didates,  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
Whig  had  got  15,999  votes  (there  were 
just  16,000  inhabitants  in  Shellport),  and 
the  Radical  only  one  (polled  by  himself), 
the  applause  would  become  simply  deafen¬ 
ing. 

Even  the  seniors,  in  a  more  dignified 
way,  took  up  the  Whig  cause,  and  wore 
the  Whig  colours ;  and  woe  betide  the 
rash  boy  who  sported  the  opposition 
badge ! 

The  juniors  were  hardly  the  boys  to  let 
an  occasion  like  this  slip,  and  many  and 
glorious  were  the  demonstrations  in  which 
they  engaged.  They  broke  out  into  a 
blaze  of  yellow,  and  insisted  on  wearing 
their  colours  even  in  bed.  Pringle  was  a 
regular  hero,  and  cheered  whenever  he 
showed  his  face  ;  whereas  Brown,  the  town 
boy,  whose  father  was  suspected  of  being 
a  Radical,  was  daily  and  almost  hourly 
mobbed,  till  his  life  became  a  burden  to 
him.  All  other  distinctions  and  quarrels 
were  forgotten  in  this  enthusiastic  and 
glorious  outburst  of  patriotic  feeling  ! 

Two  days  before  the  election  a  mass 
meeting  of  juniors  and  Limpets  of  all 
houses  and  ages,  summoned  by  proclama¬ 
tion,  was  held  in  a  corner  of  the  play¬ 
ground,  “to  hear  addresses  by  the  candi¬ 
dates,  and  elect  a  member  for  Shellport.” 
Pringle,  of  course,  was  to  figure  as  his 
distant  uncle,  and  upon  the  unhappy 
Bosher  had  fallen  the  lot  to  assume  the 
unpopular  role  of  Mr.  Cheeseman.  The 
meeting,  though  only  professing  to  be  a 
juniors’  assembly,  attracted  a  good  many 
seniors  also,  whose  curiosity  and  sense  of 
humour  were  by  no  means  disappointed  at 
the  proceedings. 

The  chairman,  Parson,  standing  on  the 
top  of  two  cricket-boxes,  with  a  yellow 
ribbon  round  his  hat,  a  yellow  rosette  on 
each  side  of  his  jacket,  and  a  yellow  tie 
round  his  neck,  said  they  were  met  to 
choose  a  member,  and  knew  who  was  their 
man.  (Loud  cheers  for  “  Pringle.”)  They 
didn’t  want  any  Radical  cads — (cheers) — 
and  didn’t  know  what  they  wanted  down 
here.  (Cheers.)  (Bosher:  “  I  don’t  want 
i;o  be  a  Radical,  you  know.” — Loud  cries 
of  “Shut  up!”  “Turn  him  out!”)  He’d 
like  to  know  what  that  young  ass  Curtis 
was  grinning  at?  He’d  have  him  turned 
out  if  he  had  any  of  his  cheek.  He  always 
suspected  Curtis  was  a  Radical.  (Curtis : 
“No,  I’m  not— I’m  for  Pony.”)  There, 
lie  knew  he  was,  because  Radicals  always 
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told  crams  !  Whereat  Parson  resumed  the 
level  ground.  Pringle,  who  had  about  as 
much  idea  of  public  speaking  as  he  had  of 
Chinese,  was  then  hoisted  up  on  to  the 
platform  amid  terrific  applause. 

He  smiled  vacantly,  and  nodded  his 
head,  and  waved  his  hand,  and  occasion¬ 
ally,  when  he  caught  sight  of  some  parti¬ 
cularly  familiar  friend,  brought  it  up 
vertically  near  his  nose. 

“  Silence  !  Shut  up  !  Hold  your  row 
for  Pony  !  ”  yelled  the  chairman. 

“  Go  ahead,  Pringle  !  ”  cried  the  candi¬ 
date’s  supporters. 

“  Speak  out !  ”  shouted  the  crowd. 

“All  right,”  said  the  unhappy  orator, 
“  what  have  I  got  to  say,  though  ?  ” 

“Oh,  anything — fire  ahead.  Any  bosh 
will  do.” 

Pringle  ruminated  a  hit ;  then,  impelled 
to  it  by  the  cheers  of  his  audience,  he 
shouted,  for  lack  of  anything  better  to  say, 
all  he  could  remember  of  his  English  his¬ 
tory  lesson  of  that  morning. 

“Gentlemen — (cheers) — the  first  thing 
Edward  III.  did  on  ascending  the  crown — 
(terrific  applause,  in  which  the  seniors  pre¬ 
sent  joined) — was  to  behead  the  two 
favourite  ministers — (prolonged  cheers) — 
of  his  mother.  (Applause,  amidst  which 
Pringle  suddenly  disappeared  from  view, 
and  Merison,  the  Limpet,  mounted  the 
cricket-box.  Merrison  was  a  politician 
after  Willoughby’s  own  heart.) 

‘  ‘  I  beg  to  move  that  Sir  George  Pony  is 
a  fit  and  proper  member  for  Willoughby,” 
he  screamed.  “  I  think  the  Radicals  ought 
all  to  be  hung.  (Cheers.)  They’re  worse 
than  the  Tories.  (Counter  cheers.)  One’s 
about  as  bad  as  the  other.  (United  cheers.) 
We’re  all  Whigs  here.  (Applause.)  I  say 
down  with  everybody  that  isn’t.  (Cheers.) 
If  the  Radical  gets  in  I  don’t  mind  if  the 
Constitution  gets  smashed.  (“  Nor  do 
we !  ”)  It  will  serve  them  right  for 
allowing  the  Radicals  in.”  (Mighty  ap¬ 
plause.) 

I  am  not  going  to  continue  the  report 
of  this  animated  and  intellectual  meeting. 
It  lasted  till  call-over,  was  renewed 
again  directly  after  tea,  and  continued 
long  after  the  speakers  and  audience  were 
in  bed.  Bosher  got  dreadfully  mobbed, 
besides  being  hit  on  the  ear  with  a  stone 
and  hunted  several  times  round  the  play¬ 
ground  by  the  anti-Radicals. 

Altogether  Willoughby  had  gone  a  little 
“  off  its  head,”  so  to  speak,  on  the  subject 
of  the  election.  Riddell  found  himself 
powerless  to  control  the  excitement,  and 
the  other  monitors  were  most  of  them  too 
much  interested  in  the  event  themselves  to 
be  of  much  service.  The  practice  for  the 
Rockshire  match,  as  well  as  the  play  of 
the  newly-started  Welchers’  Club,  was  for 
the  time  completely  suspended ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  until  the  election  was  over 
there  was  no  prospect  of  seeing  the  school 
in  its  right  mind  again. 

The  day  before  the  event  was  a  busy 
and  anxious  one  for  the  captain.  All  day 
long  fellows  came  applying  to  him  on  the 
wildest  of  pretexts  for  “permits”  the  fol¬ 
lowing  afternoon  to  go  into  town.  Pil- 
bury,  Cusack,  and  Philpot  wanted  to  get 
their  hair  cut.  King  and  Wakefield  had 
to  get  measured  for  boots,  and  to-morrow 
afternoon  was  the  only  time  they  could  fix 
for  the  ceremony.  Parson  and  Telson 
suddenly  recollected  that  they  had  never 
called  to  pay  their  respects  at  Brown’s 
after  the  pleasant  evening  they  had  spent 
there  a  few  weeks  ago.  Strutter,  Tedbury, 
and  a  few  other  Limpets  were  anxious  to 
study  geology  that  afternoon  at  the  Town 


Museum,  Pringle  wanted  to  see  ho.w  his 
“uncle”  was  getting  on,  etc.,  etc. 

All  which  ingenious  pretexts  the  captain 
very  naturally  saw  through  and  firmly 
declined,  much  to  the  mortification  of  the 
applicants — who  many  of  them  returned 
to  the  charge  with  fresh  and  still  more 
ingenious  arguments  for  making  an  excep¬ 
tion  in  their  particular  case.  But  all  to  no 
effect.  About  midday  the  captain’s  study 
was  empty,  and  the  following  notice  pasted 
on  the  door  told  its  own  story. 

Notice. 

By  the  Doctor's  order,  no  permits  will  le 
allowed  to-morrotu.  Call-over  will  beat  four 
instead  of  five.  A.  Riddell,  Capt. 

In  other  words,  the  authorities  were  de¬ 
termined  that  Willoughby  should  take  no 
part  in  the  election,  and  to  make  things 
quite  sure  had  fixed  call-over  for  the  very 
hour  when  the  poll  would  be  closing. 

Of  course  poor  Riddell  came  in  for  all 
the  blame  of  this  unpopular  announcement, 
and  had  a  bad  time  of  it  in  consequence. 
It  was  at  first  reported  that  the  captain 
was  a  Radical,  and  that  that  was  the  reason 
of  the  prohibition  ;  but  this  story  was  con¬ 
tradicted  by  his  appearance  that  same 
evening  with  a  yellow  ribbon  in  his  button¬ 
hole.  It  was  next  insinuated  that  as  he 
had  not  been  allowed  to  go  down  himself 
he  was  determined  no  one  else  should;  and 
Willoughby,  having  once  taken  up  the  idea, 
convinced  itself  this  was  the  truth. 

However,  when  a  good  many  of  the  dis¬ 
appointed  applicants  went  to  Bloomfield, 
and  were  met  by  him  with  a  similar  refusal, 
it  began  to  dawn  upon  them  that  after  alL 
the  Doctor  might  be  at  the  bottom  of  this 
plot  to  thwart  them  of  their  patriotic  de¬ 
sires,  and  this  discovery,  though  it  by  no 
means  allayed  their  discontent,  appeared 
to  keep  their  resentment  within  some  sort 
of  bounds. 

The  juniors,  disappointed  in  the  hope  of 
publicly  displaying  their  anti-Radical  sen¬ 
timents  before  all  Shellport,  looked  about 
for  consolation  indoors  that  evening,  and 
found  it  in  a  demonstration  against  the 
unlucky  Bosher,  who,  against  his  will,  had 
been  forced  to  personate  the  Radical  at  the 
recent  meeting,  and  now  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  retrieve  his  reputation.  He  was 
hissed  all  round  the  playground,  and 
finally  had  to  barricade  himself  in  his  study 
to  escape  further  persecution.  But  even 
there  he  was  not  safe.  The  youthful 
Whigs  forced  their  way  into  bis  strong¬ 
hold,  and  after  much  vituperation  and  re¬ 
proach,  proceeded  to  still  more  violent 
measures. 

“Howling  young  Radical  cad!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Telson,  who,  carried  away  by 
the  excitement  of  the  hour,  had  forgotten 
all  Mr.  Parrett’s  prohibitions,  and  had 
come  to  visit  his  old  allies ;  “  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself.” 

“  Indeed,  I’m  Yellow,”  pleaded  the  un¬ 
happy  Bosher.  “They  forced  me  to  be 
Cheeseman  at  the  meeting,  but  it  wasn’t 
my  fault.” 

“Don’t  tell  crams,”  cried  the  others. 
“  It’s  bad  enough  to  be  a  Radical  without 
trying  to  deceive  us.” 

“  I’m  not  trying  to  deceive  you,  really 
I’m  not,”  protested  Bosher.  “  I’ll  be  any¬ 
thing  you  like.  I  hate  the  Radicals.  Oh, 
I  say,  don’t  be  cads,  you  fellows.  Let  me 
be  a  Whig,  do  !  ” 

“No,”  cried  the  virtuous  Parson.  “We’ll 
have  no  Radical  cads  on  our  side.” 

“But  I’m  not  a  Radical  cad,”  cried 
Bosher  ;  “  at  least  not  a  Radical.” 

At  that  moment  King  made  a  sudden 
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grab  at  a  small  black  book  which  lay  on 
the  mantelpiece. 

“  Oh,  you  fellows,”  cried  he,  “  here’s  a 
lark.  Here’s  his  diary.” 

A  mighty  Whig  cheer  followed  the  dis¬ 
covery,  amidst  which  Bosber’s  wild  pro¬ 
tests  and  entreaties  were  quite  drowned. 

“  His  diary  !  ”  exclaimed  Parson. 
“  That’ll  show  if  lie’s  a  Radical  or  not. 
Hand  it  over,  King.  That’ll  show  up  his 
conduct,  eh  ?  ” 

“  No,  no  !  ”  cried  Bosher.  “  Give  it  up, 
you  fellows;  it’s  mine.  Don’t  be  cads,  I 
-say ;  it’s  private.”  And  ho  made  a  wild 
dash  for  his  treasure. 

But  it  was  no  use.  Parson  gravely 
addressed  his  prisoner. 

“  Look  here,  young  Bosher,  it’s  no  use 
making  a  row.  We  must  look  at  the  diary 
do  see  if  you’re  really  a  Radical  or  not. 
It’s  our  painful  duty,  so  you’d  better  be 
■quiet.  We’re  sorry  to  have  to  do  it,  you 
know,  but  it  can’t  be  helped.  If  we  find 
nothing  Radical  in  the  diary  we’ll  let  you 
off.” 

It  was  no  use  protesting,  and  poor 
Bosher  had  to  submit  with  the  best  grace 
he  could  to  hear  his  inmost  thoughts  read 
out  in  public. 

“  Here,  Telson,  old  man,”  said  Parson, 
“  you  read  it.  Speak  out,  mind.  Better 
go  backwards  ;  start  at  yesterday.” 

Telson  took  the  precious  volume  solemnly 
and  began,  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
protests  of  the  author,  and  more  frequently 
by  the  laughter  of  his  audience. 

“  ‘  Thursday,  the  4th  day  of  the  week 
{“  I  always  thought  it  was  the  fifth,”  ob¬ 
served  Cusack). — Rose  at  6.13.  Time  for¬ 
bad  to  shave  down  in  the  Big.  N.B. — The 
world  is  big,  I  am  small  in  the  world.  I 
sawest  Riddell  who  is  now  in  Welch’s  play¬ 
ing  cricket  with  the  little  boys.  Pilbury 
sported  too,  ugly  in  the  face.  (Here  all 
but  Pilbury  seemed  greatly  amused.)  Also 
Cusack,  who  thinks  a  great  deal— (“  Hear, 
hear,”  from  Cusack) — about  himself. 
(Laughter.)  I  attend  an  election  at  10.2 
in  the  Big.  Parson  taketh  the  chair. 
Parson  is  a  f — 1  and  two  between.’  ” 

“  Oh  !  ”  broke  in  the  outraged  Parson. 
“  I  knew  he  was  a  Radical  cad.  All  right, 
Bosher,  my  boy  ;  you’ll  catch  it !  Steam 
away,  Telson  ! 

“  ‘  It  was  a  gross  meeting,  Pringle  being 
much  stuck  up.  He  maketh  a  speech. 
Meditations  while  Pringle  is  making  a 
speech.  The  grass  is  very  green.  (Great 
laughter  at  Pringle’s  expense.)  I  will  aspire 
up  Telson  thinketh  he  is  much,  but  thou  ist 
not  oh  Telson  much  at  all  I  spoke  boldly 
and  to  the  point.  I  am  the  Radical.’  ” 

“There  you  are!”  exclaimed  Parson, 
triumphantly;  “didn’t  I  tell  you  so? 
Bosh  !  What  do  you  mean  by  telling  such 
howling  crams,  Bosher  ?  ” 

“  I  only  meant —  ” 

“  Shut  up  !  Fire  away,  Telson  !  ” 

“  ‘  I  am  the  Radical.  I  desire  to  smash 
everything  the  little  Welchers  make  noises. 
Meditations  :  let  me  be  noble  dinner  at 
3.1  stew.  The  turnips  are  gross.  I  request 
leave  of  Riddell  to  go  to  the  town  to¬ 
morrow  but  he  sayetb  no.  I  am  roused  ’ 
— that’s  all  of  yesterday.” 

“About  enough  too!”  exclaimed  the 
wrathful  Parson.  “Just  read  the  day 
before,  before  we  start  hiding  him.” 

“Oh,  please  don’t  lick  me  !  ”  cried  the 
unhappy  author;  “I’ll  apologise,  you 
know.  Parson,  Telson  ;  please  don’t !  ” 

“  'Wednesday — rose  at  8.13.  Sang  as 
I  shaved  the  Yicar  of  Bray.  I  shall  now 
describe  my  fellows  which  are  all  ugly  and 
gross.  Parson  is  the  worst.’  ” 


“Eh?”  exclaimed  the  wrathful  owner 
of  that  name. 

“  ‘  Parson  is  the  worst,’  ”  read  Telson, 
with  evident  glee,  “‘and — and — ■’  oh,  let’s 
see,”  he  added,  hurriedly  turning  over  the 
page. 

“No,  no;  read  fair;  do  you  hear?” 
cried  Parson.  “No  skipping.” 

“I’ll  crack  your  skull,  Bosher,”  said 
Telson,  indignantly,  handing  the  diary 
to  Parson  and  pointing  to  the  passage. 

— “‘And  Telson  is  the  most  conceited 
ignorant  School  House  frog  I  ever  saw  at 
breakfast  got  30  lines  for  gross  conduct 
with  the  abominable  King.’  ” 

“There!”  exclaimed  Telson,  in  a  red 
heat;  “what  does  he  mean  by  it?  Of 
course,  I  don’t  care  for  myself ;  it’s  about 
the  School  House.” 

“  What’s  that  he  says  about  me  ?  ”  said 
King. 

“  ‘The  abominable  King,’  ”  cried  Tel¬ 
son,  reading  with  great  relish;  “‘thirty 
lines  for  gross  conduct  with  the  abomin¬ 
able  King.’  ” 

“  Oh,  I  say,  this  is  too  much,  you  fel¬ 
lows,”  cried  King. 

“  Just  finish  that  day,  Telson,”  said  Par¬ 
son,  handing  back  the  diary. 

“Please  give  it  up,”  pleaded  Bosher,  but 
he  was  immediately  sat  upon  by  his  out¬ 
raged  companions  and  forced  to  listen  to 
the  rest  of  the  chronicle. 

“  *  Wyndham  hath  not  found  his  knife. 
I  grieve  for  Wyndham  thinking  Cusack 
and  the  little  Welchers  to  be  the  thiefs.  I 
smile  when  Cusack  goes  to  prison  in  the 
Parliament  a  gross  speech  is  made  by  Rid¬ 
dell  I  reply  in  noble  speech  for  the 
Radicals.’  ” 

“That’ll  do,  that’s  enough;  he  is  a 
Radical  then  ;  he  says  so  himself  !  ”  cried 
Telson,  shutting  up  the  book,  and  flinging 
it  across  the  room  at  Bosher,  who  was 
standing  near  the  door  and  just  dodged  it 
in  time.  A  regular  scramble  ensued  to 
secure  the  “gross”  volume,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  unhappy  author,  seeing  his 
chance,  slipped  from  the  room,  and  bolted 
for  his  life  down  the  passage. 

His  persecutors  did  not  trouble  to  pursue 
him,  and  a  sudden  rumour  shortly  after¬ 
wards  that  Mr.  Parrett  was  prowling  about 
sent  Telson  and  the  few  Welchers  slinking 
back  to  their  quarters.  And  so  ended  the 
eve  of  the  great  election. 

The  next  morning  Riddell  and  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  discipline  of  the  school 
were  surprised  to  see  that  the  excitement 
was  apparently  abated,  instead  of,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  increased.  The  attend¬ 
ance  at  morning  chapel  and  call-  over  was 
most  punctual,  and  between  breakfast  and 
first  school  only  two  boys  came  to  him  to 
ask  for  permits  to  go  into  town.  One  of 
these  was  young  Wyndham,  whom  Riddell 
had  seen  very  little  of  since  leaving  the 
School  House. 

Wyndham’s  desire  to  go  down  into  town 
had,  as  it  happened,  no  connection  at  all 
with  the  election.  He  was  as  much  inte¬ 
rested  in  that,  of  course,  as  the  rest  of 
Willoughby,  but  the  reason  he  wanted  to 
go  to  Shellport  this  afternoon  was  to  see 
an  old  home  chum  of  his,  from  whom  he 
had  just  heard  that  he  would  be  passing 
in  the  train  through  Shellport  that  after¬ 
noon. 

Great,  therefore,  was  his  disappointment 
when  Riddell  told  him  that  no  permits 
were  allowed  that  afternoon. 

“What?”  exclaimed  the  boy.  “I’ve 
not  seen  Evans  for  a  year,  and  he’ll  think 
it  so  awfully  low,  after  writing  to  me,  if  I 
don’t  show  up  at  the  station.” 


“I’m  awfully  sorry,  Wyndham,”  said 
Riddell,  who  had  heard  so  many  wild  pre¬ 
texts  for  getting  leave  during  the  last  two 
days  that  he  even  doubted  how  far  Wynd¬ 
ham’s  might  be  true  or  not ;  “  the  Doctor 
says  no  one  is  to  go  down,  and  I  can’t 
give  any  permits.” 

“But  I  tell  you  all  I  want  is  to  see 
Evans — there’s  no  harm  in  that.” 

“  Of  course  not,  and  you  should  get  the 
permit  at  once  if  any  were  allowed.” 

“  You  could  give  me  one  if  you  chose.” 

‘  ‘  But  if  I  gave  to  one  I  should  have  to 
give  to  all.” 

“I  don’t  see  that  you  need  tell  every¬ 
body,”  said  Wyndham,  nettled. 

“  I’m  sorry  it  can’t  be  done,  Wyndham  ; 
I  can’t  make  any  exceptions,”  said  the 
captain,  firmly. 

“  You  could  well  enough  if  you  chose,” 
said  Wyndham,  sorely  disappointed  and 
aggrieved.  “The  fact  is,  I  don’t  know 
why,  I  believe  you’ve  got  a  spite  against 
me  of  late.” 

“You  know  I  haven’t,  Wyndham,”  said 
Riddell,  kindly. 

Wyndham  did  know,  and  at  any  other 
time  would  have  felt  reproached  by  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  injustice.  But 
he  was  just  now  so  bitterly  disappointed 
that  he  smothered  every  other  feeling,  and 
answered  angrily, 

“Yes  you  have,  and  I  don’t  care  if  you 
have;  I  suppose  it’s  because  I’m  friends 
with  Silk.  I  can  tell  you  Silk’s  a  good 
deal  more  brickish  to  me  than  you  are  !  ” 

Poor  Riddell !  This,  then,  was  the  end 
of  his  hopes  of  winning  over  his  old 
friend’s  brother.  The  words  struck  him 
like  a  knife.  He  would  almost  sooner 
break  all  the  rules  in  the  school,  so  he  felt 
at  that  moment,  than  drive  this  one  boy  to 
throw  in  his  lot  with  fellows  like  Silk  ! 

“Oh,  Wyndham!”  he  said,  almost 
appealingly. 

But  Wyndham  was  gone,  and  the  chance 
was  lost. 

The  rest  of  that  day  passed  miserably  for 
the  captain.  An  ominous  silence  and  order 
seemed  to  hang  over  morning  school.  No 
further  applicants  molested  him.  No  case 
of  disorder  was  reported  during  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  at  dinner  the  boys  were  so  quiet 
they  might  have  been  in  church. 

Just  after  morning  school,  and  before 
dinner,  as  he  crossed  the  playground, 
Wyndham  passed  him,  talking  and  laugh¬ 
ing  with  Silk,  and  neither  of  them  noticed 
him. 

The  captain  retired  to  his  study,  dejected 
and  miserable,  and,  as  his  only  comfort, 
buried  himself  in  his  books.  For  an  hour 
at  least  before  the  early  call-over  he  might 
forget  his  trouble  in  hard  work. 

But  before  that  hour  was  half  over  Rid¬ 
dell  closed  his  book  with  a  start  and  a 
sense  of  something  unusual.  This  un¬ 
earthly  stillness  all  over  the  place — he 
never  remembered  anything  of  the  sort 
before.  Not  a  sound  rose  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  studies,  and  when  he  looked  out 
j  the  playground  was  as  deserted  as  if  it  had 
been  the  middle  of  the  summer  holidays. 
What  did  it  all  mean  ? 

Then  suddenly  the  truth  flashed  upon 
him.  What  could  it  mean,  but  that  Wil¬ 
loughby  had  mutinied,  and,  in  open  defiance 
of  his  authority,  gone  dowm  without  leave 
to  Shellport ! 

He  hurried  out  of  his  room.  There  was 
scarcely  a  sound  in  the  House.  He  went 
into  the  playground — only  one  boy,  Gdks, 
was  prowling  about  there,  half  mad  witli 
toothache,  and  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  give  him  any  information.  He  looked 
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in  at  Parrett’s,  no  one  was  there,  and  even 
the  School  House  seemed  desolate. 

The  captain  returned  to-Jiis  study  and 
waited  in  anything  but  a  placid  frame  of 
mind.  He  felt  utterly  humbled  and  crest¬ 
fallen.  It  had  really  seemed  of  late  as  if 
he  was  malting  some  headway  in  his  up¬ 
hill  task  of  ruling  Willoughby,  but  this 
was  a  shock  he  had  never  expected.  It 
seemed  to  point  to  a  combination  all  over 
the  school  to  thwart  him,  and  in  face  of 
such  a  feeling  further  effort  seemed  hope¬ 
less. 

Eiddell  imagined  too  much.  Would  it 
have  pained  him  to  know  that  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  those  who,  politics-mad,  had  thus 
broken  bounds  that  afternoon  had  never 
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so  much  as  given  him  a  thought  in  the 
matter,  and  in  fact  had  gone  off,  not  to 
defy  him,  but  simply  to  please  themselves  ? 

The  bell  for  call-over  rang,  and  Eiddell 
went  despondingly  to  the  big  hall.  Only 
about  a  score  of  fellows,  including  Bloom¬ 
field,  Porter,  Fairbairn,  Coates,  and 
Wibbcrly  (who,  by  the  way,  always  did  as 
Bloomfield  did),  answered  to  their  names 
amid  a  good  deal  of  wonder  and  a  little 
laughter. 

Bloomfield,  who  had  also  regarded  the  j 
afternoon’s  business  as  a  test  of  his 
authority,  looked  as  crestfallen  as  the  real 
captain,  and  for  the  first  time  that  term 
he  and  Eiddell  approached  one  another 
with  a  common  interest. 


“There’ll  be  an  awful  row  about  this,” 
said  he. 

“There  will,”  said  Eiddell;  “  will  yon 
report  your  fellows,  or  shall  I  send  up  the 
whole  list  to  the  Doctor  ?  ” 

“  You  send  up  all  the  names,”  said 
Bloomfield;  “that  is,  unless  Fairbairn 
wants  to  report  the  School  House  himself.” 

“No,”  said  Fairbairn;  “you  send  up 
the  list,  Eiddell.” 

And  so  Eiddell’s  captaincy  received  its 
first  undisputed  acknowledgment  that 
term,  and  he  sent  up  his  formidable  list  to 
the  Doctor,  and  with  mingled  curiosity, 
impatience,  and  despondency  waited  the 
result. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  DUNCE’S  DISASTERS. 


By  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Malan,  m.a.,  f.g.s., 
Author  of  “Caucus  and  Hercules ,”  etc. 
CHATTER  III. 


Dawsox  was  in  much  the  same  predica¬ 
ment  as  France  at  the  time  I  write. 
He  was  engaged  in  unpleasant  relations 
with  China.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  raise 
twelve  shillings ;  in  fact  he  only  possessed 
half-a-sovereign,  which  was  being  hoarded 
up  for  tricycle  rides  in  the  holidays.  And 
he  had  to  draw  his  whole  balance  from  the 
school  bank  to  pay  Punchey. 

The  Doctor  had  asked  about  the  cut  on 
his  face,  and  so  drawn  from  him  an  ac¬ 


count  of  the  disastrous  events  which  caused 
it.  There  was  thus  no  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  such  a  large  sum  as  ten  shillings ;  for 
without  sufficient  reason  the  demand 
might  have  created  a  panic  in  the  money 
market. 

Smith  readily  contributed  the  other  two 
shillings,  and  the  boys  set  off  after  dinner 
that  Wednesday  for  Wayside  Cottage. 
They  did  not  loiter  over  this  portion  of 
their  walk.  It  was  an  unpleasant  and 


irritating  thought  to  have  to  part  with  so 
much  bullion.  Dawson  was  thoroughly 
vexed  with  himself.  It  was  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  and  least  agreeable  of  all  the 
donkey-rides  he  had  ever  had.  However, 
“What  can’t  be  cured  must  be  endured.” 
The  money  had  to  be  paid,  and  the  sooner 
it  was  done  with  and  forgotten  the  better. 
So  they  hurried  on  to  the  cottage,  and  paid 
over  the  money,  which  was  not  very 
graciously  received. 


The  ride  back  to  Highfield. 
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Punchey  declared  it  was  not  really  half 
enough  to  replace  the  lost  property,  and 
grumbled  as  he  lowered  the  shillings  into 
Ihis  capacious  breeches-pocket.  But  the 
Boys  didn’t  wait  to  listen,  and  once  more 
they  ran  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the 
road  to  get  out  of  sight  and  remembrance 
■of  the  ill-omened  spot. 

“Now  for  the  ruins,”  said  Dawson,  as 
they  climbed  over  a  gate  to  take  a  path 
across  the  Helds.  “  Bother  old  Punchey 
and  his  wretched  donkey.  Don’t  let  us 
mention  them  again.  Now  for  Tom  Saw¬ 
yer  and  Huck  Finn  the  Bed-handed  !  ” 

The  ivy-covered  tower  soon  appeared  to 
view,  rising  above  the  elms.  The  boys 
approached  with  stealthy  steps,  dodging 
behind  trees,  treading  cautiously,  with  an 
•occasional  “  hist !  ”  like  the  heroes  in  Mark 
Twain’s  romance. 

The  hope  of  finding  hidden  treasure  was 
intensified  to-day  by  the  lamentable  dram 
■on  Dawson’s  exchequer.  Some  jackdaws 
■were  talking  fussily,  and  Hying  out  in 
pairs  to  perch  again  upon  some  point  of 
vantage,  by  which  omen  the  boys  judged 
■that  no  robbers  were  at  home.  Neverthe¬ 
less  they  crept  up  to  the  arched  doorway 
and  peeped  in  :  then  they  entered. 

A  rabbit,  scared  at  the  intrusion,  scam¬ 
pered  off ;  clear  proof  that  no  “humans” 
had  been  about  lately.  They  gave  chase 
through  the  turf-grown  courtyard,  where 
formerly  the  pavement  echoed  to  the  clank 
of  steel  and  the  tramp  of  armed  knights  ; 
through  the  banqueting  -  hall,  where 
haughty  barons  once  quaffed  goblets  of 
sack.  But  the  rabbit  escaped  into  the 
ferns,  and  the  boys  returned  to  rest  among 
the  ruins. 

They  played  at  being  knights,  holding 
high  festival  over  imaginary  wine-cups, 
while  mirth  and  song  resounded  through 
the  ancestral  hall.  The  penny-whistle  was 
in  full  blow,  and  Dawson’s  shrill  treble 
was  exerted  to  the  highest  pitch  in  his 
favourite  chorus,  “Drink,  puppy,  drink.” 
They  were  seated  back  to  back  on  the  mas¬ 
sive  pedestal  of  a  pillar.  And  now  Daw¬ 
son’s  attention  was  caught  by  the  move¬ 
ment  of  something  alive  in  a  patch  of  tall 
grass  that  fringed  the  castle  walls.  With¬ 
out  stopping  in  his  song  he  sprang  from 
his  seat  and  was  at  the  place  in  an  instant, 
kneeling  down  and  rummaging  all  heed¬ 
less  after  the  unknown  quarry. 

So  quick  was  he  to  do  this,  that  Smith 
had  not  noticed  it.  Suddenly  Smith  was 
startled  by  a  loud  yell.  He  jumped  from 
the  pillar  in  a  trice,  and  saw  Dawson 
writhing  on  the  ground,  while  the  tail  of  an 
unmistakable  adder  disappeared  in  the 
grass.  Horrible  to  relate,  Dawson  gradu¬ 
ally  became  quite  still.  His  eyes  shut ; 
his  face  grew  ashy  pale.  Smith  made 
sure  he  was  dead,  and  was  distracted  with 
terror.  Hs  had  never  seen  any  one  faint 
before. 

The  thought  of  water  occurred  to  his 
mind.  He  rushed  to  a  small  pond  that 
was  near,  and  returned  with  his  cap  full  of 
water,  which  he  splashed  over  Dawson’s 
face,  and  then  tied  the  dripping  cap  round 
his  left  hand,  which  was  much  swollen, 
and  appeared  to  Smith’s  agonised  imagina¬ 
tion  to  be  growing  black.  This  restora¬ 
tive  treatment  proved  effectual,  and  to 
Smith ’8  unspeakable  joy  Dawson  gradually 
recovered  consciousness.  He  gave  a  few 
deep  sighs,  opened  one  eye  and  then  the 
other,  moaned  out  that  his  left  arm  was 
all  numb,  and  he  believed  he  was  dying. 

“Never  mind,  old  chap;  sit  up,  you’ll 
soon  be  all  right.  You  must  get  on  my 
back,  and  I’ll  carry  you  home.” 
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Dawson  was  just  able  to  stand,  but 
when  he  tried  to  walk  the  feeling  of 
faintness  returned.  He  tottered  and  stag¬ 
gered,  and  would  have  fallen  but  for 
Smith’s  aid. 

“  You  must  sit  down  a  bit  more,  Harry. 
Here’s  a  comfortable  corner  and  Smith 
escorted  him  to  a  seat  in  a  recess  of  the 
wall. 

Dawson  drank  some  water  out  of  Smith’s 
cap,  rested  for  ten  minutes,  and  was  then 
able  to  get  on  his  friend’s  back. 

The  homeward  march  was  thus  begun  ; 
it  was  a  painful  and  laborious  progression. 
Dawson  was  no  light  weight,  and  he  could 
not  hold  on  with  his  left  hand  at  all.  Smith 
had  to  support  as  well  as  carry  him.  A 
halt  was  peremptory  at  the  end  of  the  first 
hundred  yards.  Dawson  was  gently 
lowered  on  to  a  couch  of  growing  fern, 
and  a  council  of  war  was  held.  It  was 
evident  that  they  would  never  reach  High- 
field  unless  some  more  expeditious  mode  of 
travelling  were  devised.  At  last  it  was 
decided  to  make  a  detour  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  keeper’s  cottage, 
which  the  boys  thought  they  could  manage 
to  reach. 

Dawson  could  now  walk  a  little  more 
comfortably.  There  were  some  stiles  to  be 
crossed,  and  also  a  brook,  which  the  boys 
had  often  jumped  in  places.  But  there  was 
no  alternative.  It  was  resolved,  therefore, 
to  make  for  that  cottage,  and  they  got  on 
pretty  well  until  they  came  to  the  brook. 
A  tree  had  been  lopped,  and  made  to  fall 
across  by  way  of  a  bridge  ;  and,  as  jump¬ 
ing  was  out  of  the  question  for  Dawson, 
the  passage  must  be  attempted  by  means 
of  that  precarious  contrivance. 

Cautiously  Dawson  proceeded  to  cross 
with  shuffling  footsteps,  Smith  following 
close  in  the  rear  and  supporting  his  com¬ 
rade  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  What  with 
the  pain  and  exertion  already  undergone, 
Dawson  was  not  equal  to  the  effort.  Mid¬ 
way  his  nerves  seemed  to  fail,  his  head  to 
turn,  and,  losing  his  balance,  he  fell  with 
a  sousing  splash  into  the  muddy  water. 
Smith  narrowly  escaped  being  involved  in 
a  disastrous  partnership,  but  he  managed 
to  reach  land  in  safety,  and  could  not  help 
smiling  to  see  his  unfortunate  friend  emerge 
from  the  bath — an  operation  of  no  small 
difficulty. 

Dawson  now  presented  a  sorry  and  woe¬ 
begone  aspect — drenched  and  bedrabbled 
with  mud.  The  rest  of  the  march  was  as 
gloomy,  on  a  small  scale,  as  that  of  the 
Old  Guard  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow. 
The  cottage  was  at  last  reached,  and  the 
keeper’s  wife  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  tale  of 
distress.  She  was  fond  of  the  Highfield 
boys,  and  at  once  offered  to  treat  the 
sufferer  with  all  the  medicative  resources 
at  her  command.  She  insisted  on  putting 
him  to  bed  while  she  dried  his  clothes. 
She  bathed  his  hand  with  further  applica¬ 
tion  of  cold  water,  though  Dawson  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  had  had  quite  enough  of 
hydropathic  treatment  already.  She  rubbed 
in  spirits  of  hartshorn  and  oil,  and  ban¬ 
daged  up  the  hand  with  professional  skill. 
She  then  prepared  a  cup  of  strong  tea, 
with  a  dose  of  some  cordial  added,  two 
thick  rounds  of  buttered-toast,  and  an  egg, 
for  she  said  that  the  poison  must  have 
stuff  to  work  off  upon. 

Dawson  by  no  means  objected  to  this 
part  of  her  curative  operations.  With  a 
little  pressing  he  made  a  substantial  meal, 
and  Smith  kept  him  company.  The  part¬ 
ner  of  his  sorrows  would  fain  share  in  his 
consolations. 

The  clothes  were  dried ;  the  patient  was  | 


revived  by  his  rest;  the  grandfather’s 
clock  in  the  kitchen  warned  the  boys  that 
it  was  high  time  to  be  getting  home.  So, 
with  grateful  expression  of  thanks  to  their 
kind-hearted  hostess,  they  set  forth  once 
more  upon  the  homeward  journey.  They 
managed  the  first  two  miles  very  comfort¬ 
ably.  Dawson’s  arm  did  not  pain  him 
much,  but  it  had  a  peculiarly  numb  sensa¬ 
tion,  with  occasional  throbs  and  shooting 
spasms.  The  poison,  no  doubt,  was  work¬ 
ing,  whether  “  on  ”  or  “  off  ”  he  could  not 
tell. 

About  a  mile  from  Highfield  they  met 
Punchey  and  his  cart.  The  former  seemed 
j  rather  full  of  ale  ;  the  latter  was  empty  of 
j  wares.  The  general  dealer  had  driven  over 
to  the  village  to  make  arrangements  for  re¬ 
furnishing  his  stock  of  crockery,  and  he 
had  perhaps  wetted  his  bargains— as  the 
vulgar  expression  is — with  unreasonable 
licence.  His  face  beamed  with  complaisant 
good-humour.  All  traces  of  displeasure 
were  obliterated,  and  when  he  heard  of 
Dawson’s  serious  disaster  he  insisted  on 
turning  round  and  giving  the  boys  a  lift  in 
his  cart  back  to  Highfield. 

This  progress  partook  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  triumphal  entry  than  Dawson’s  first 
attempt,  for  Punchey  prevailed  on  his 
donkey  to  put  forth  its  best  paces,  and 
sang  songs  of  uncouth  but  cheerful  melody. 
And  thus  our  two  young  friends  were  at 
length  deposited  safely  at  the  school  en¬ 
trance. 

(To  be  continued.) 


©trlt’s  ILcttcr  to  tlje  lEhitor. 

I  think  the  public  ought  to  know 

The  miseries  I  undergo 

From  one  who  only  love  should  show  ; 

My  brother  ! 

Who  thinks  my  head  was  made  to  hit  ? 
My  hat  a  subject  for  his  wit, 

Till  laughing  almost  brings  a  fit  ? 

My  brother  ! 

Who  makes  me  By  the  hour  stand  scout. 
But  kicks  me  if  I  catch  him  out, 
Demanding  what  I  am  about  ? 

My  brother  ! 

Who  goes  financially  to  smash, 

And  borrows  all  my  hoarded  cash, 

To  purchase  stamps  or  some  such  trash! 

My  brother  ! 

Who  makes  me  copy  out  his  lines 
When  lie’s  been  kicking  up  his  shines, 
And  forces  me  to  i'ay  his  fines  ? 

My  brother  ! 

Yes,  spite  of  all  the  ties  of  birth, 

To  him  my  woes  cause  only  mirth  ;— 
You  are  the  biggest  fraud  on  earth, 

My  brother  ! 


Stutri  Alterant  partem. 

Toms  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Dick ’s  my  small  brother  ;  that’s  enough 
To  show  my  lot  is  rather  rough  ; 

Of  one  tiling  I  get  quantum  stiff., 
t  My  brother  ! 

Who’s  always  writing  home  to  sneak  ? 

Who  gives  me  endless  kinds  of  cheek, 

Yet  wants  me  to  correct  his  Greek  ? 

My  brother !  [Who 
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Who  cannot  stand  the  mildest  snub  ? 
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Who  never  at  a  game  -will  play 
Unless  you  let  him  have  his  way, 
And  bat  at  least  ten  times  a  day  ? 

My  brother ! 


Who  gets  his  double  share  of  grub  ? 
And  if  you  touch  him  starts  to  blub  ? 

My  brother  ! 


'Tis  sad  to  see  one’s  rackets  “go”  ; 

’Tis  hard  to  slog  and  miss  a  slow  ; 

You’re  worst  !  for  you’re  a  constant  woe. 

My  brother  L 


FOE  JAMES  OE  GEOEGE  >?  A  SCHOOLBOY’S  TALE  OF  1745. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams,  m.a. 

CHATTEll  XX. 


The  dawn  broke  dark  and  gloomy,  with 
the  damp  drizzle  so  often  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  a  November  morning.  The 
English  portion  of  the  Jacobite  army  gave 
vent  to  dissatisfied  growls  at  the  weather, 
which,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
usual  morning  habit  of  the  English  at  that 
season  of  the  year ;  but  the  Highlanders 
only  remarked  to  one  another  “that  it  was 
a  wee  bit  saft,  the  morn,  but  didna  seem 
likely  to  rain,”  nothing  but  a  straight 
downpour  realising  their  notion  of  the 
latter  phenomenon.  All  the  preparations 
for  departure  were  made,  in  a  quiet  and 
orderly  manner,  which  formed  a  remark¬ 
able  contrast  to  the  ordinary  bustle  and 
confusion  of  a  camp.  By  seven  the  Low¬ 
land  regiments  had  begun  to  move  off; 
and  before  eight  the  last  files  of  the  High¬ 
landers  were  passing  out  through  the 
ancient  gate  •which  formed  the  southern 
limit  of  the  town — Hugh  alone  remaining, 
with  half  a  dozen  of  his  troopers,  to  carry 
out  the  instructions  given  him. 

He  had  proceeded,  immediately  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  royal  order,  to  the  provost- 
marshal’s  lodging,  who  thereupon  had 
handed  over  the  prisoner  to  his  custody. 
Hugh  had  taken  him  home  for  the  night 
to  his  own  quarters,  and  had  there  in¬ 
formed  him  of  all  that  had  passed. 

“You  see,  Warton,”  he  said,  “the  facts 
were  not  properly  laid  before  his  royal 
highness.  He  was  told  that  you  had  fired 
at  Duncan  Muir,  but  not  that  Duncan  had 
drawn  his  sword  upon  you,  aud  you  were 
only  defending  yourself.  Why  did  you 
not  say  so  ?  ” 

“I  did  not  suppose  they  would  have 
listened  to  me,  and  I  was,  I  believe,  a  good 
deal  provoked.” 

“Well,  you  did  not  do  the  Prince  jus¬ 
tice,  any  way,”  said  Hugh.  “He  heard 
me  readily  enough  when  I  explained 
matters  to  him,  and  at  once  agreed  to  your 
release.  I  am  to  set  you  free  as  soon  as 
our  soldiers  have  left  Peneshurst,  only 
requiring  of  you  a  promise  that  you  will 
not  quit  the  town  for  twenty-four  hours 
afterwards,  after  which  you  will  be  at 
liberty  to  go  where  you  will.  You  will 
not  refuse  to  pledge  yourself  to  that,  I 
suppose  ?  ” 

“  It  is  most  generous,”  said  Warton, 
passing  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  for  the 
double  shock  of  the  mortal  peril  in  which 
he  had  stood,  and  his  unexpected  deliver¬ 
ance  from  it,  had  overset  him.  “I  shall 
do  your  party  more  justice  for  the  future, 
and  for  yourself — I  know  not  how  to 
thank  you.  But  you  will  not  find  me 
ungrateful.” 

“Nay,  I  am  but  repaying  a  debt,”  said 
De  Clifford.  “  I  know  who  wrote  me  that 
letter,  and  who  delivered  it  into  my  hands. 
Mine  is  but  a  poor  repayment  of  your 
service  after  all ;  for  I  incurred  no  danger 
to  myself  and  no  risk  of  obloquy — to  speak 
of,  that  is — while  you,  I  fear,  hazarded 
both.  But  I  will  now  bid  you  good¬ 
night.” 


In  the  morning  accordingly,  as  soon  as 
the  rearguard  of  the  Highlanders  had 
quitted  the  courtyard  of  the  White  Hart, 
Hugh  ordered  his  men  to  get  to  horse,  and 
bring  the  prisoner  out  to  the  road  which 
ran  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  that  being 
the  shortest  cut  by  which  he  could  regain 
his  proper  station  in  the  van.  He  had 
just  given  orders  for  the  cords  to  be  cut 
when  the  gallop  of  horse  was  heard  close 
at  hand,  and  Vallance  and  his  men  came 
down  sword  in  hand  on  the  party.  The 
scene  of  the  previous  evening  was  now 
reversed.  Hugh’s  half-dozen  men,  after 
exchanging  a  few  shots  and  sabre-cuts, 
dashed  off  at  their  utmost  speed  down  the 
road,  pursued  for  a  short  distance  by  Val- 
lance’s  troopers,  who,  however,  were  al¬ 
most  immediately  recalled.  They  then 
returned  to  the  spot  where  they  had  left 
John  Warton,  his  hands  and  feet  still 
fastened  by  the  cords. 

“Just  in  the  nick  of  time,  John,”  said 
Yallance,  as  he  began  cutting  the  fasten¬ 
ings  with  the  edge  of  his  sword.  “An¬ 
other  minute  or  two  and  I  suppose  it  would 
have  been  too  late.” 

“  Where  do  you  come  from,  Stephen  ?” 
exclaimed  Warton,  in  bewilderment. 
“Where  have  you  been  all  night?  I 
thought  you  were  twenty  miles  off.” 

“Hiding  in  Dene’s  Hollow,”  was  the 
answer.  “Humphrey  Freeborn  brought 
word  that  these  brutes  had  ordered  you  to 
be  hanged  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
and  the  provost-marshal  was  to  stay  be¬ 
hind  and  see  it  done.  I  wasn’t  going  to 
allow  that  if  I  could  help  it,  and  bided  my 
time.  We  could  see  wliat  was  going  on 
tolerably  plainly  from  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  and  happily  came  down  upon  them 
just  at  the  right  moment.  But  we  mustn’t 
stop  here.  Your  horse  is  all  right,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  I  think  he  was  taken  to  the  White 
Hart  stables  here.  You  had  better  go  and 
fetch  him,  and  then  we  will  be  off  without 
more  delay.” 

“Thank  you,  Stephen,”  said  Warton. 
“  You  have  been  most  kind,  and  have  run 
a  great  risk  in  my  behalf.  I — I  suppose — 
none  of  them  have  been  hurt,  have  they  ?” 

“  None  of  themhurt — none  of  the  rebels, 
do  yen  mean  ?  No,  I  fancy  not.  There 
were  a  few  shots  fired  at  them,  but  they 
went  off  too  fast  for  much  harm  to  be 
done.  But  never  mind  them,  we  really 
mustn’t  lose  time.  It’s  not  impossible  that, 
when  they  hear  what  has  happened,  they’ll 
send  a  troop  back  to  make  us  prisoners. 
Go  and  fetch  your  horse,  man,  or  if  you 
would  rather,  I’ll  send  a  man  for  it.” 

“Thank  you,  Stephen,”  said  John, 
who  had  now  quite  recovered  him¬ 
self.  “You  are  right,  you  had  better  be 
off  at  once,  but  I  can’t  come  with  you. 
There  isn’t  time  to  explain  now  what  has 
happened.  A  very  strange  mistake  has 
been  made.  You  shall  hear  all  about  it 
some  other  time.  Enough  to  say  that  it’s 
impossible  I  can  come  with  you.  Bear  my 
respects  to  my  father,  and  tell  him  that 


the  wish  he  expressed  to  me  as  to  my 
remaining  in  Peneshurst  till  the  conclusion 
of  this  strife  shall  be  complied  with.” 

“  Well,  Jack,  you  are  a  strange  fellow,” 
said  Vallance;  “but,  as  you  say,  it  will 
not  do  for  me  to  loiter  here,  and  if  you 
won’t  come,  you  won’t.  So  good-bye.  It 
will  be  some  satisfaction,  at  all  events, 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  your  father  you 
are  alive  and  well.”  So  saying  he  rode  off' 
with  his  men,  while  Warton  proceeded  to- 
join  his  sister  at  Dr.  Oakes’s  house. 

Meantime  Mostyn  and  his  friends  had 
been  watching  these  proceedings  from  a 
distance.  When  the  news  of  the  approach, 
of  the  Highland  army  had  first  reached 
them,  they  had  been  extremely  anxious  to 
see  the  Prince,  and  had  held  a  consultation 
as  to  what,  under  the  circumstances,  could 
be  done. 

‘  ‘  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  receive  us 
civilly  enough,”  said  Mostyn,  “if  we  went 
to  pay  our  respects  to  him.  I  saw  a  letter 
from  a  friend  of  my  father’s  who  lives  in 
Edinburgh,  and  he  says  that  the  Prince 
receives  everybody  with  the  greatest  con¬ 
descension  and  kindness.”  - 

“  I’ve  no  doubt  he  would  be  civil  enough 
to  us,”  said  Aubrey  Holmes,  “  but  he’d  be 
wanting  us  to  take  commissions  "in  his 
army.  That  is  what  his  civility  generally" 
means,  I  believe.” 

“Well,  I  shouldn’t  very  much  mind  if 
he  did,”  said  Maynard.  “It  would  be 
capital  fun,  I  think,  especially  if  one  should, 
have  the  chance  of  having  a  slash  at  old 
Warton,  or  young  Yallance  either.” 

“No,  and  if  he  does  get  made  king  in. 
London,”  said  Mostyn,  “  I  should  like  to 
be  there  to  see.  But  then,  Edgar,  what 
would  our  fathers  say  ? — that’s  the  ques¬ 
tion.” 

“  I  am  afraid  there's  no  doubt  what  they 
would  say,”  observed  Holmes.  “  When  the- 
news  arrived  that  the  Prince’s  army  had 
entered  England  and  was  marching  up  to 
London,  they  had  a  consultation  as  to 
what  they  should  do.  They  all  went  over 
to  Edburton — my  father  and  yours,  Edgar, 
and  Mr.  Darnell  and  Mr.  Grantley  and 
Colonel  Hewett,  and  one  or  two  more,, 
and  they  talked  the  thing  regularly  over. 
Lady  Betty  was  not  well  enough  to  go, 
but  Lord  Rydesdale  paid  her  a  visit,  and 
heard  all  she  had  to  tell  him.  They  were 
a  long  time  talking  the  matter  over.  But 
at  last  they  all  agreed  that  the  thing 
couldn’t  succeed,  and  they  would  be 
simply  risking  their  lives  if  they  took  part 
in  it.  Therefore  they  wouldn’t  like  us  to- 
get  mixed  up  in  the  matter  in  any  way.” 

“You  are  right,”  said  Mostyn,  reluc¬ 
tantly.  “We  couldn’t  go  and  ask  to  be 
presented  to  the  Prince,  and  I  shouldn’t 
care  at  all  about  seeing  him  or  the  High¬ 
landers  from  a,  distance.  No.  I  shall  stop 
at  home  till  the  town  is  cleared  of  these 
fellows  again.” 

“  You  are  right,  Charlie,”  said  May¬ 
nard.  “  It’s  a  great  bother,  but  I  shall 
do  the  same.” 
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On  the  afternoon  of  the  Prince’s  arrival, 
accordingly,  the  boys  remained  indoors, 
listening,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  con¬ 
siderable  impatience  to  the  shouts  with 
which  the  streets  resounded.  But  about 
eight  o’clock  Joel  Spratt,  who  had  not  yet 
left  Mostyn’s  service,  and  who  had  not 
been  troubled  with  any  of  his  master’s 
scruples,  came  in  brimming  over  with  ex¬ 
citement,  which  was  soon  shared  by  Mos- 
tyn  and  Maynard  when  they  heard  his 
story. 

“  Mr.  de  Clifford  did  you  say,  Joel  ?  here 
— in  Peneshurst  ?  We  all  thought  he  was 
in  France.” 

“  In  France !  not  the  least  bit  of  it,  sir. 
I  saw  him  myself  in  a  grand  uniform  of 
scarlet  and  gold,  and  a  hat  with  a  white 
plume,  and  riding  a  fine  black  charger.” 

“What,  he  has  entered  the  Prince’s 
service,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  To  be  sure  he  has,  sir.  What  is  more, 
he  has  got  the  better  of  Mr.  John  Warton 
now,  anyhow.” 

“John  Warton,”  repeated  Maynard. 
“  What  about  him?  What  has  he  to  do 
with  the  Prince  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  That’s  more  than  I  can  say,  sir  ;  but 
the  Prince  has  ordered  him  to  be  hanged 
to-morrow  morning,  and  Mr.  Hugh  is  to  be 
the  man  to  carry  out  the  sentence.” 

“John  Warton  hanged!”  cried  both 
the  boys  together.  “  And  Hugh  to  be  the 
man  to  hang  him !  ”  added  Mostyn. 
“  What  nonsense  are  you  talking,  Spratt  ?” 

‘  ‘  It’s  all  true,  sir.  I  saw  Mr.  J ohn 
Warton  myself  with  his  hands  tied  behind 
him,  taken  by  two  of  the  Highlanders  to 
the  provost-marshal’s,  and  I  heard  that  Mr. 
de  Clifford — they  called  him  by  another 
name,  but  it  was  Mr.  Hugh,  and  no  one 
else — that  he  was  the  officer  to  see  him 
hanged  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing.” 

“  I  am  not  going  to  believe  that,  Joel,” 
said  Mostyn.  “But  if  Hugh  is  here  in 
Peneshurst  we  can’t  let  him  leave  the  town 
without  our  seeing  him.  I  wonder  he 
hasn’t  been  to  see  us,  but  I  suppose  he  has 
been  on  duty.” 

“  I  don’t  see  why  we  shouldn’t  go  and 
see  him  to-morrow  morning,  Charlie,”  said 
Edgar.  “  I  don’t  think  either  my  father 
or  yours  would  object  to  that.  I  don’t 
believe  any  more  than  you  do  about  John 
Warton’s  being  hanged.  I  don’t  know 
what  he  could  do  that  the  Prince  could 
want  to  hang  him  for;  and,  any  way,  I’m 
quite  sure  Hugh  wouldn’t  allow  himself  to 
be  made  into  a  hangman.” 

“  No,”  said  Mostyn;  “besides  which, 
Hugh  rather  likes  Warton  than  otherwise. 
He  usedu’t  to  before  that  popinjay  match. 
But  he  has  always  stood  up  for  him  on  all 
occasions  since  that.  I  dare  say  Warton 
was  insolent  to  the  Prince  or  one  of  his 
officers — that’s  likely  enough — and  he’s 
been  ordered  into  arrest  to  keep  him  quiet. 
But  it’s  no  worse  than  that,  I  imagine. 
Well,  then,  we’ll  go  down  to  the  White 
Hart  to-morrow  early,  and  see  if  we  can’t 
get  a  sight  of  Hugh.” 

On  the  following  morning,  however, 
either  Joel  Spratt  had  been  mistaken  as  to 
the  time,  or  the  lads  had  overslept  them¬ 
selves,  for  when  they  reached  the  White 
Hart  yard  they  found  no  one  there  but  the 
hostlers  and  waiters,  who  were  busily  en¬ 
gaged  discussing  the  exciting  occurrences 
of  the  previous  evening.  The  strangers 
had  all  taken  themselves  off,  so  these 
worthies  said.  The  Prince  and  his  High¬ 
landers  had  marched  towards  Preston ;  Cap¬ 
tain  t  allance  and  his  hussars  had  galloped 
efi  to  Lichfield ;  and  Mr.  J  ohn  W  arton 


had  been  set  at  liberty,  and  had  walked  off 
to  Dr.  Oakes’s  to  see  his  sister. 

“  And  Mr.  Hugh  de  Clifford  ?  ”  inquired 
Mostyn. 

“  Mr.  de  Clifford  ?  ”  He  went  off  faster 
than  any  one  else.  Captain  Yallance’s  men 
had  ridden  after  him,  they  believed,  but 
couldn’t  catch  him.  Anyhow,  he  was  gone 
—had  been  gone  half  an  hour  ago,  and 
wasn’t  likely  to  come  back  again. 

“  This  is  a  great  bother,  Charlie,”  said 
Edgar,  “but  I  don’t  see  what  is  to  be 
done.  We  can’t  ride  after  Hugh,  even  if 
we  had  our  horses,  and  it  would  take  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  get  them  out.  He 
would  be  too  far  off  for  there  to  be  any 
chance  ©f  our  catching  him.  Well,  what 
is  to  be  done  now  ?  There  will  be  no 
school  this  morning,  you  know.  No 
lessons  were  learnt  yesterday,  so  there  are 
none  to  say  to-day.” 

“  I  know,”  said  Mostyn.  “  Well,  let  us 
take  a  walk  out  to  Wyndford  Park.  I 
want  to  see  whether  any  damage  has  been 
done  by  the  Highlanders.  There  are  two 
reports,  you  know — one  that  Lord  George 
Murray  ordered  it  to  be  burnt,  and  allowed 
the  Highlanders  to  pillage  it  as  they 
pleased  ;  the  other  that  the  Prince  would 
not  allow  a  stick  to  be  meddled  with.  I 
have  heard  both  stories  most  positively 
stated;  let  us  go  for  ourselves  and  see 
which  of  them  is  true.” 

“Very  good,  Charlie.  I  am  ready;  let 
us  start  at  once.” 

They  walked  off  accordingly  by  the 
Wyndford  Lane,  as  it  was  called,  and  had 
nearly  reached  the  turning  to  the  pits, 
when  their  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
dead  horse  which  was  to  be  seen  at  a  little 
distance  by  the  roadside,  lying  half  in  and 
half  out  of  'a  ditch,  having  fallen  apparently 
upon  its  rider.  They  hastened  up  and 
found  that  their  conjecture  was  correct. 
An  officer  in  a  scarlet  coat  and  military 
boots  was  stretched  helplessly  upon  the 
turf,  held  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
charger,  which  pinned  one  of  his  legs  to 
the  ground.  The  features  of  the  cavalier 
could  not  be  distinguished,  the  mane  of 
the  horse  almost  hiding  them  from  view ; 
but  the  ghastly  pallor  of  the  cheek,  where 
it  was  visible,  seemed  to  intimate  that  its 
owner  was  already  dead  or  at  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity. 

Their  first  task  was  of  course  to  extricate 
him  from  the  horse.  Catching  up  a  large 
stake  which  was  fortunately  lying  near  at 
hand,  Edgar  thrust  it  under  the  animal’s 
haunch,  and  exerting  all  his  strength 
raised  it  a  few  inches,  enough  to  enable 
Charles  to  draw  the  rider’s  leg  from  under 
it.  They  then  lifted  him  between  them 
and  propped  him  against  a  gate.  As  the 
face  came  into  view,  they  both  perceived  at 
the  same  moment  that  the  fallen  man  was 
no  other  than  their  schoofellow  Hugh  de 
Clifford. 

“  It  is  Hugh,  I  declare,”  cried  Maynard. 
“  How  could  this  have  happened  ?  If  he 
had  been  attacked  by  the  enemy  it  would 
surely  have  been  on  the  road  to  Preston. 
What  can  have  brought  him  here  ?  ” 

“  His  horse  was  shot,”  said  Mostyn, 
pointing  to  a  bullet  wound  in  the  animal’s 
chest,  “and  the  wound  was  mortal,  though 
not  at  the  moment.  The  poor  brute  tore 
off  the  moment  it  felt  the  wound,  I  expect, 
and  galloped  till  it  dropped.  And  see 
Hugh  is  wounded  too.  Look  how  his 
right  arm  is  bleeding.  He  could  hardly 
have  held  the  rein,  and  of  course  must 
have  been  quite  powerless  to  check  the 
horse.” 

“Is  he  dead,  think  you?”  suggested 


Maynard.  “  There  seems  to  be  no  breath 
from  his  lips,  and  I  can  feel  no  pulse,” 

“  No,  I  think  not,”  said  Mostyn.  “  He 
seems  to  be  in  a  faint  only.  If  we  could 
find  some  water — ah,  there  is  some,”  he 
cried,  as  he  caught  sight  of  a  brook  by 
the  roadside  at  a  little  distance.  “Go 
and  fetch  some  in  your  hat,  Edgar,  and 
throw  it  over  his  face,  while  I  bind  up  his 
arm  with  my  handkerchief.” 

Edgar  obeyed.  The  flow  of  blood  was 
staunched,  and  after  several  applications, 
of  the  cold  water  De  Clifford  sighed  heavily 
and  opened  his  eyes. 

“  Where  am  I  ?  ”  he  exclaimed,  looking 
wonderingly  about  him.  “  Charlie  Mos¬ 
tyn  !  Edgar  !  am  I  dreaming  ?  How  did  I 
come  here  ?  ” 

“We  can’t  tell  you  that,”  answered 
Mostyn.  “  We  found  you  here  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ago,  and  have  just  succeeded  in 
bringing  you  to  yourself.  You  have  been 
wounded  in  the  arm  by  a  bullet,  and  your 
horse  has  been  killed.  But  we  do  not 
know  by  whom  it  was  done.” 

“  I  remember,  I  remember,”  said  Hugh, 
“  Yallance  and  his  men  came  down  upon 
us  just  as  I  was  going  to  untie  John 
Warton ;  there  was  some  firing  and  my 
horse  rushed  off  with  me.  But  I  remember 
nothing  more.  I  suppose  I  got  faint  from 
my  own  wound.  But  that  is  nothing.  I 
must  get  up  and  go  after  our  men.  I  can 
go  on  foot  till  I  can  get  a  horse.  They 
can’t  be  very  far  off  yet,  I  imagine.” 

“They  have  been  gone  for  more  than 
two  hours,”  said  Mostyn,  “  and  it  would 
not  be  safe  for  you  to  go  through  Penes¬ 
hurst  after  them,  even  if  you  had  sustained 
no  injury.  But  you  are  in  no  state  to  go- 
a  yard  at  present,  and  must  lie  by  till 
your  wound  is  healed.  The  only  question 
is  where  we  are  to  take  you  to.  The 
sooner  you  are  removed  from  this  the 
better.” 

“Do  you  think  we  could  take  him  to- 
Greaves’s  house?”  suggested  Maynard. 

“Impossible,  I  should  fear,”  replied 
Mostyn.  “  He  can’t  walk,  and  we  couldn’t 
carry  him  that  distance.  Besides,  we 
should  have  to  pass  through  the  most 
crowded  part  of  the  town,  and  everybody’s 
attention  would  of  course  be  drawn  to 
him.” 

“That  wouldn’t  do,  to  be  sure,”  assented 
Maynard.  “  The  mayor  has  probably  re¬ 
turned  to  Peneshurst  by  this  time,  nnd 
there  is  nothing  he  would  like  better  than 
laying  his  hands  upon  Hugh.  He  would 
fare  badly  in  Yallance’s  clutches,  I  am 
afraid.  You  are  right,  Charlie;  we  can’t 
take  him  to  Greaves’s ;  and  of  course,  as 
things  now  are,  Clifford  Castle  would  bo 
worse  still.” 

“What  do  you  say  to  Mostyn  Dene — 
Lady  Betty’s,  you  know  ?  ” 

“  I  would  rather  not  go  there,”  remarked 
Hugh,  feebly.  “  I  was  at  Lady  Betty’s 
house  yesterday,  though  I  didn’t  see  her. 
She  is  seriously  ill,  and  the  care  of  mo 
would  make  her  worse.  And  if  the  magis¬ 
trates  got  hold  of  it — as  they  probably 
would,  sooner  or  later — they  would  make 
her  suffer  for  it.” 

“Well,  then,  Edburton?”  suggested 
Mostyn.  “  Shall  we  try  to  get  a  carriage 
and  convey  you  there  ?  ” 

“Or  Brandleigh?”  said  Maynard; 

* 1  that  is  a  little  nearer,  you  know.  I  am 
sure  that  my  father  and  all  of  us  would  be 
as  glad  as  possible  to  do  anythingwe  could.” 

“Thank  you  both,”  said  Hugh;  “but 
both  of  the  houses  lie  too  far  off,  I  am 
weaker,  I  feel,  than  I  thought  at  first,  and 
I  could  not  bear  the  journey  to  either.  No ; 
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the  only  place  is  the  one  where  I  took 
refuge  before — ‘  Jack’s  Lair,’  as  we  called 
it.” 

‘‘To  be  sure!”  said  Mostyn ;  “and 
that’s  close  by.  I  wonder  I  did  not  think 
of  that  before.  Come  along,  Edgar,  we 
had  better  not  lose  a  minute.” 

With  some  difficulty  the  two  boys  raised 
their  companion,  and  made  him  sit  down 
on  the  hedge-stake,  which  they  supported 
between  them,  Hugh  leaning  upon  them 
with  his  arms  thrown  round  their  necks. 
In  this  manner  they  contrived  to  convey 
him,  pausing  several  times  to  recover 
strength  and  breath,  along  the  remainder 
of  the  lane  and  across  two  fields,  till  at 
last  the  overseer’s  house  was  reached. 
Then  Maynard  went  inside  and  opened  the 
bureau  door,  while  Mostyn  supported 
Hugh.  By  their  united  exertions  they 
carried  him  into  the  Lair,  and,  fetching  in 
the  straw  from  the  adjoining  chamber,  and  ! 
taking  down  the  horseman’s  cloak,  which 
was  still  hanging  against  the  wall,  made  i 
him  up  as  comfortable  a  bed  as  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 

“  So  far  so  good,”  said  Mostyn.  “  But 
what  is  to  be  done  next  ?  ” 

The  question  was  indeed  no  easy  one  to 
answer.  Hugh  was  so  completely  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  exertion  of  reaching  the 
cottage  that  he  fa’nted  a  second  time  as 
soon  as  he  was  laid  upon  his  bed,  and  was 
with  difficulty  recalled  to  consciousness. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  boys  could 
attend  properly  to  him,  even  if  they  could 
have  absented  themselves  from  their  homes 
without  immediate  discovery.  They  had 
neither  food  nor  medicine  nor  surgical 
appliances,  and  how  these  were  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  they  were  at  their  wits’  ends  to  con¬ 
jecture.  It  would  not  do  to  apply  to  Dr. 


had  given  orders  for  the  cords  to  b( 
and  Vallance  and  his  men 

Crawley.  No  doubt  he  was  an  old  friend 
of  their  families,  and  was,  moreover,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  at  heart  a  friend  to  the 
Jacobites.  Indeed,  he  had  been  one  of  the 
few  principal  inhabitants  of  Peneshurst 
who  had  plucked  up  courage  enough  to 
pay  their  respects  to  Prince  Charles.  The 
doctor  might,  probably  would,  visit  Hugh 
and  prescribe  for  him  ;  but  he  would  insist 
!  on  his  removal  elsewhere,  and  that  would 
;  be  the  same  thing  as  consigning  Hugh  to 
prison.  Also  this  would  involve  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  “Jack’s  Lair,”  which  the  boys 
were  most  anxious  to  avoid  if  possible. 
Mr.  Filmer,  the  apothecary,  a  notorious 
Hanoverian,  would  be  still  more  objection¬ 
able.  One  of  the  servants  from  Clifford 
Castle  might  be  brought  to  nurse  Hugh, 
and  be  bribed  to  hold  her  tongue,  but  there 
was  no  one  there  who  could  be  trusted, 
neither  would  she  possess  the  necessary 
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skill  and  knowledge.  Meanwhile  there 
was  absolute  necessity  for  something  to  be 
done  at  one.  Mostyn  and  Maynard  pre¬ 
sently  came  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of 
two  courses  must  be  followed — either 
Hugh  must  be  moved  into  Peneshurst, 
notwithstanding  all  the  consequences  of 
such  a  step,  or  Lady  Betty  must  be  in¬ 
voked  to  render  such  assistance  as  might 
lie  in  her  power. 

“  And  of  the  two  I  for  my  part  say  the 
last,”  said  Maynard.  “Lady  Betty  can  do 
nearly  everything  she  pleases — so  I’ve 
heard  my  father  and  others  say — and  she 
must  be  bad  indeed  if  she  isn’t  pleased  to 
help  Hugh.” 

“  I  think  the  same,  Edgar,”  said  Mos- 
tvn.  “  Look  here,  if  you’ll  remain  with 
Hugh  I’ll  go  straight  to  her  house.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


I  Tracing  the  Mansion  House,  at  the  corner 
where  Lombard  Street  joins  King  William 
Street,  there  stands  one  of  the  most  prominent 
churches  in  the  City  of  London.  It  is  that  of 
St.  Mary  Woolnoth.  At  its  east  end,  near  its 
south-east  angle,  is  a  white  marble  monument 
bearing  an  urn,  two  cherubs,  and  a  ship,  and 
this  somewhat  lengthy  inscription  : 

“Near  this  place  is  interred  the  body  of  Sir 
William  Phipps,  Knight ;  who,  in  the  year 
1687,  by  his  great  industry,  discovered  among 
the  rocks  near  the  banks  of  Bahama  on  the 
north  side  of  Hispaniola  a  Spanish  plate-ship 
which  had  been  under  water  forty-four  years, 
out  of  which  he  took  in  gold  and  silver  to  the 
value  of  £300,000  sterling  ;  and,  with  a  fidelity 
equal  to  his  conduct,  brought  it  all  to  London, 
where  it  was  divided  between  himself  and  the 
rest  of  the  adventurers.  For  which  great  ser¬ 
vice  he  was  knighted  by  his  then  Majesty  King 
James  ir.  ;  and  afterwards,  by  the  command  of 
his  present  Majesty,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  New  England,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  of  the  government  of  the  Massachusetts, 
in  which  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death  ; 
and  discharged  his  trust  with  that  zeal  for  the 
interest  of  his  country,  and  with  so  little  regard 
to  his  own  private  advantage,  that  he  justly 
gained  the  good  esteem  and  affections  of  the 
greatest  and  best  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
Oolony.  He  died  the  18th  of  February,  1694, 
and  his  lady,  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  hath 
caused  this  monument  to  be  erected.” 

A  long  epitaph,  but  one  that  very  ably  sum¬ 
marises  the  history  of  him  it  glorifies. 

And  now  who  was  this  Sir  William  Phipps  ? 
He  was  born  in  Maine,  in  New  England,  on 
February  2nd,  1651.  His  father,  a  native  of 
Bristol,  had  left  his  Gloucestershire  smithy,  and 
crossing  the  Atlantic  in  quest  of  better  fortune, 
had  settled  at  what  is  now  Woolwich,  on  the 
Kennebec.  William  was  one  of  twenty-six 
children,  of  whom  twenty-one  were  sons,  and 
all  of  whom  grew  up.  In  early  life  he  assisted 
his  father  in  the  blacksmithing  and  farming 
work.  He  then  went  out  as  a  shepherd  until 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  appren¬ 
ticed  himself  to  a  ship’s  carpenter  and  remained 
with  him  four  years.  Says  the  quaint  old  con¬ 
temporary  narrative,  “  He  then  betook  himself 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  further  afield,  even 
to  Boston,  the  chief  town  of  New  England  ; 
which  being  a  place  of  the  most  business  and 
resort  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  he  expected 
there  more  commodiously  to  pursue  the  spes 
majorum  et  meliorum,  hopes  which  had  inspired 
him.” 

He  had  not  been  here  very  long  before  he  fell 
in  love  with  a  widow  named  Hull,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Captain  Roger  Spencer,  a  person  of 
some  eminence  in  the  colony.  One  obstacle 
there  was  to  the  marriage,  and  that  was  that 
William  could  neither  read  nor  write.  He  set 
vigorously  to  work,  however,  educated  himself, 
and  wedded  the  widow,  assuring  her  that  before 
he  died  he  should  be  “  captain  of  a  king’s  ship, 
and  that  they  would  live  in  their  own  house  in 
the  Green  Lane,”  then  the  fashionable  street  in 
Boston,  the  New  England  capital. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  he  received  his  first 
contract,  and  on  the  Sheepscoat  River,  about 
half  a  dozen  miles  east  of  Kennebec,  he  built  a 
ship  to  order  from  the  timber  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  vessel  was  successfully  launched, 
and  was  being  loaded  with  logs,  when  one  of  the 
numerous  Indian  outbreaks  occurred,  and  the 
Redskins  attacking  the  settlement,  threatened 
to  massacre  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants. 
Phipps  offered  his  ship  as  a  refuge,  and  casting 
off  her  moorings  brought  his  neighbours  safely 
down  to  Boston.  Here  he  resided  for  some 
time,  and  for  ten  years  worked  hard  as  a  ship¬ 
builder. 

One  eventful  day,  however,  the  news  reached 
him  of  the  wreck  of  a  Spanish  galleon  on  the 
Bahamas.  Interested  much  in  the  tale  of  the 
wreck,  and  of  the  vast  treasure  said  to  have 
gone  down  with  the  ship,  he  set  himself  to 
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PHIPPS,  THE  TREASURE-FINDER. 

By  W.  J.  Gokdon. 

work  to  find  out  as  much  about  the  affair  as  he 
could.  After  a  good  deal  of  shrewd  and  careful 
questioning  he  gained,  as  he  thought,  enough 
information  for  him  to  find  the  spot  where  the 
Spaniard  sank,  and  then  the  idea  of  making  a 
fortune  by  one  sudden  stroke  seized  such  strong 
hold  of  him  that  he  bade  adieu  to  his  wife  and 
took  ship  to  the  Gulf. 

Arrived  at  the  Bahamas,  he  found  that  his 
quest  was  hopeless,  that  the  vessel  had  entirely 
disappeared,  and  that  he  had  come  on  a  wild- 
goose  chase.  But  in  the  course  of  the  merriment 
that  arose  at  his  expense  he  ascertained  that 
there  had  been  another  galleon  wrecked  over 
forty  years  before,  which  was  reported  to  have 
gone  down  laden  with  treasure  not  so  very  far 
from  the  one  in  whose  search  he  had  come. 
Having  got  the  clue,  he  worked  at  it  for  some 


bren  some  time  at  sea  the  crew  mutinied,  and 
Phipps,  a  tall,  powerful  man,  though  unarmed 
at  the  time,  only  just  saved  his  life  and  his 
ship  by  killing  the  ringleader  with  a  knock¬ 
down  blow  from  his  fist  as  he  came  aft  at  the 
head  of  his  associates.  Having  quelled  this 
outbreak,  the  search  for  the  rock  began  again, 
but  stopping  at  one  of  the  small  islands  to  take 
in  water,  the  crew,  as  they  were  ashore,  again 
took  counsel  together  and  resolved  to  maroon 
their  captain  and  sail  off  on  a  buccaneering  trip. 

The  carpenter  was  taken  into  the  plot,  but 
relented,  and  feigning  a  sudden  attack  of  illness, 
got  back  to  Phipps  and  warned  him  of  his 
danger.  Phipps  instantly  cut  off  all  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  shore,  loaded  the  ship’s,  guns, 
and  trained  them  on  to  the  place  whence  the 
mutineers  would  be  sure  to  attempt  any  attack. 
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time,  and  then,  being  tolerably  sure  of  his  facts, 
he  started  off  to  England  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  to  carry  out  a  scheme  he  had  formed  for 
breaking  up  and  stripping  the  wreck.  After  an 
eventful  voyage  he  landed  in  this  country,  and 
was  so  helped  by  good  fortune  and  his  own 
judgment  that  persons  high  in  the  State  gave 
him  audience,  and  he  was  at  last  introduced  to 
King  James  himself. 

The  Court  was  in  urgent  need  of  funds,  and 
this  extraordinary,  and  u-p  to  then  entirely 
novel,  project,  by  which  Phipps  offered  to  fill 
the  coffers  of  the  State  with  treasure  from  the 
deep,  seemed  to  the  monarch  and  his  advisers 
to  be  at  least  worth  a  trial,  and  so  William 
Phipps  became  at  a  bound  a  captain  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  was  put  in  command  of  the 
Rose  Alger,  a  frigate  carrying  eighteen  guns  and 
having  a  crew  of  ninety-five  men.  He  fitted  out 
as  expeditiously  as  he  could  and  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies. 

The  voyage  was  a  failure.  After  they  had 


When  they  appeared  he  challenged  them,  ac¬ 
cused  them  of  their  treachery,  and  threatened 
to  give  them  a  broadside.  Seeing  that  they 
would  either  be  shot  or  left  to  pierish  on  the 
island,  as  they  had  intended  their  captain  to  do, 
they  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  Phipps, 
after  unsuccessfully  cruising  about  Hispaniola 
for  a  short  time,  put  his  helm  up  for  England, 
and  returned  a  bitterly  disappointed  man. 

His  spirits  soon  revived,  however,  and  in 
1687  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle  to  form  an  association  to  help  him  in 
recovering  the  treasure  from  the  wreck  of  whose 
existence  he  had  no  doubt,  although  he  was  not 
quite  sure  as  to  its  whereabouts.  He  sailed, 

\  and  fortune  still  frowned. 

For  weeks  he  cruised  about  the  north  of  the 
island  in  his  ship  and  her  tender,  but  to  no 
purpose.  At  last  he  built  a  ten-oared  periagua, 
and  in  her  explored  the  reefs  and  shallows.  He 
j  had  fixed  the  position  of  the  wreck  as  being 
!  among  the  Boilers,  a  series  of  reefs  or  rocky 
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shoals  which  some  distance  from  the  land  rise 
suddenly  to  within  a  yard  of  the  sea-level  at  low 
water.  Not  a  sign  of  wreckage  revealed  itself. 
The  great  galleon,  which  the  clearest  evidence 
showed  to  have  eraslied  on  to  the  hidden  ridge, 
seemed  to  have  vanished  without  a  trace,  as 
though  she  were  the  phantom  ship.  Phipps, 
leaving  the  men  to  go  over  the  ground  once 
more,  returned  to  his  own  vessel  to  again  over¬ 
haul  his  notes,  as  he  had  done  so  many  times 
before. 

The  men  in  the  periagua  worked  slowly  round 
the  reef,  trying  with  the  line  at  every  few 
yards,  and  keeping  constant  watch  deep  into 
the  clear  blue  water.  But  nothing  could  they 
find  or  see  but  the  solid  rock.  At  last,  as  the 
evening  closed  in  and  they  were  leaving  for  the 
night,  one  of  the  men  caught  sight  of  a  sertu- 
laria,  or  sea-pen,  growing  from  a  cleft  in  the 
reef,  and  wishing  to  take  hack  some  memento  of 
another  day's  fruitless  work,  sent  down  the 
diver  for  the  specimen. 

The  diver  came  back  with  the  sertularia  and 
the  news  that  in  the  cleft  where  the  sea-pen 
grew  he  had  seen  what  looked  like  a  gun  !  The 
statement  was  received  with  incredulity,  and 
down  again  went  the  diver  with  a  rope.  He 
was  absent  for  what  seemed  a  century,  and  then 
returned  empty-handed  and  told  the  men  to 
haul  in.  He  would  tell  them  nothing  of  what 
he  had  seen  till  they  had  pulled  in  the  rope. 
They  pulled  it  in.  At  its  end  was  a  bar  of 
silver  worth  from  £200  to  £300  ! 

Returning  at  once  to  the  ship,  they  ap¬ 
proached  her  as  dejectedly  as  they  could  manage, 
and  slunk  up  the  side  as  if  they  had  again  had 
a  day  of  failure.  Phipps  was  in  his  cabin,  and 
to  him  they  went,  keeping  the  silver  hid  and 
passing  it  round  behind  them  until  they  placed 
it  on  one  side  of  the  table,  where  the  captain 
would  not  at  first  notice  it. 

‘  ‘  Well,  what  luck  ?  ”  said  he. 

The}'  replied  in  the  usual  mournful  wa}r,  and 
began  a  doleful  story  of  every  hour  of  the  day’s 
work,  in  the  middle  of  which  Phipps,  turning 
round  in  sheer  weariness,  caught  sight  of  the  bar. 

1 1  Why,  what’s  this  ?  Whence  comes  this  ?  ” 

“  Silver,  sir  ;  from  the  Bilers,  sir.” 

“What  !  ” 

And  then  they  told  him  how  they  had  found 
the  sea-pen  and  the  gun,  and  the  man  who  had 
done  the  diving  came  out  with  the  news,  kept 
quiet  until  then,  that  where  that  bar  was  there 
were  dozens  more  ! 

At  dawn  a  move  was  made  to  the  rocks.  The 
wreck  was  found.  The  water  around  was  so 
impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime  that  a  crust 
as  hard  as  limestone  had  formed  over  it  several 
inches  thick  and  masked  the  wreckage,  which 
lay  at  about  eight  fathoms  below  the  surface. 
Many  were  the  inventions  now  brought  into 
play  to  secure  the  cargo  of  the  lost  galleon. 
From  her  thirty-two  tons  of  silver  were  brought 
up  without  loss  of  life.  In  one  day’s  work  alone 
twenty  “  sows  ”  of  silver  were  recovered  ! 

And  not  a  day  passed  without  property  worth 
hundreds  of  pounds  being  received  into  the  ship. 
Rich  beyond  what  Phipps  had  ever  imagined 
was  the  spoil  of  the  lost  galleon.  Of  gold  in 
dust  and  bar  and  plate  there  were  many  boxes, 
of  .silver  there  were  pigs  or  sows  by  the  hundred, 
and  gems  and  pearls  were  brought  up  in  hand¬ 
fuls. 

Another  ship,  under  an  old  Providence  friend 
named  Adderley,  came  up  to  help  in  the  sal¬ 
vage,  and  together  the  two  crews  stowed  away 
their  wealthy  cargoes.  As  long  as  provisions 
lasted  they  stayed,  and  then  they  sailed  away, 
leaving  much  treasure  behind,  Adderley  giving 
his  word  never  again  to  go  near  the  spot  or 
reveal  the  secret  of  its  whereabouts. 

Day  after  day,  as  the  wealth  accumulated  in 
the  hold,  there  grew  a  new  difficulty,  that  of  re¬ 
straining  the  cupidity  of  his  crew.  But  Phipps 
here  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  when  the 
danger  of  mutiny  became  too  great  to  be  disre¬ 
garded,  he  called  the  men  aft,  and  reminding 
them  that  they  had  never  known  him  break  his 
promises,  assured  them  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  parting  with  the  money  until  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  not  only  their  wages  but  a  heavy  bonus 
besides. 


He  reached  the  Thames  in  safety.  The  cargo 
proved  to  be  worth  then  over  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  equal  in  our  days  to  quite 
twice  as  much  !  The  crew  were  liberally  dealt 
with,  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  were  shared 
amongst  them.  Phipps  received  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand.  The  Duke  of  Albemarle  was  so  delighted 
at  the  success  of  the  venture  that  he  gave  Phipps 
a  gold  goblet  worth  a  thousand  pounds  for  him 
to  take  home  to  his  wife  in  New  England. 

So  great  was  the  stir  made  by  the  arrival  of 
the  treasure  ship,  and  the  admiration  of  her 
captain’s  honesty  when  detection  was  so  difficult 
and  temptation  so  great,  that  the  son  of  the 
Bristol  blacksmith  was  again  introduced  at 
Court,  and,  kneeling  before  his  sovereign,  re¬ 
ceived  from  King  James  the  knightly  accolade 
and  arose  ‘  ‘  Sir  William  Phipps.  ” 

( To  6e  continued.) 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC-LANTEKH. 


By  Frank  Chasemore. 

(Continued  from  page  301.) 

•jVT ow  make  another  block  two  inches  thick 
and  six  inches  square,  and  bore  a  hole  in  each 
corner  to  screw  the  two  blocks  together  by  with 
four-inch  screws.  Make  a  hole  right  through 
the  top  block  one  inch  and  a  half  wide.  Now 
make  your  copper  red-hot  and  chill  it  in  cold 
water — this  will  soften  it ;  put  it  on  the  lower 
block  with  the  centre  of  the  copper  exactly  over 
the  centre  of  the  hole  in  the  block,  place  the 
top  block  on  the  copper,  and  screw  the  two 
blocks  together  as  tightly  as  you  can.  Now 
make  a  piece  of  oak  three  and  a  half  inches 
long,  and  one  inch  and  three-eighths  thick, 
into  a  roller  and  round  one  end.  Put  the 
rounded  end  in  the  hole,  resting  on  the  copper, 
and  strike  it  repeatedly  with  a  heavy  hammer  or 
mallet.  This  will  drive  the  copper  into  the  hollow 
in  the  bottom  block.  You  must  make  the  copper 
soft  by  making  it  red-hot  repeatedly,  and  you 
will  find  that  it  will  be  easily  worked  into  the 
hollow.  As  soon  as  it  is  forced  quite  into  the 
hollow  in  the  lower  block,  you  must  unscrew 
the  two  blocks  and  finish  the  fitting  by  hammer¬ 
ing  with  a  round-faced  hammer.  Your  copper 
will  now  be  like  Fig.  21.  Now  you  must  file 


Fig.  21. 


off  the  top  of  the  crown,  so  as  to  make  a  hole  at 
the  top  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  like 
Fig.  22. 


Fig.  22. 


Next  you  must  cut  the  brim  like  Fig.  23, 


Fig.  23. 


making  three  projections  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  wide  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long. 
Now  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  from  the  crown  of 
the  hat  bore  a  hole  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  at 
the  end  of  each  projection.  Bend  the  outer  end 


of  each  projecting  arm  a  little  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  downwards  till  it  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  other  part.  Make  a  ring  of  thin  tin  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide  and  one  inch  and  five- 
eighths  in  diameter,  cut  the  bottom  edge  away, 
leaving  three  projecting  points  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  wide  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  equi¬ 
distant  from  each  other,  put  these  projections 
through  the  little  holes  round  the  crown  of  the 
hat,  and  bend  them  inwards  underneath.  This 
will  hold  the  ring  tightly  in  its  place.  Now 
put  this  hat  on  the  top  of  the  lamp,  and  mark 
on  one  of  the  arms  the  place  where  the  iron 
wire  in  the  movable  lower  top  comes,  and  then 
bore  in  that  arm  a  hole  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  put  the  top  on,  passing  the  up¬ 
right  wire  through  this  hole.  Your  top  will 
now  he  like  Fig.  24.  The  ring  is  to  hold  the 


Fig.  24. 


chimney,  and  should  have  four  or  five  slits  in  it 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  to  clip  the  glass. 

Now  solder  a  handle  to  your  lamp.  Make  a 
ring  of  tin  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  and  solder  the 
two  ends  to  the  lamp. 

On  the  other  side  you  must  make  the  loop  to 
hold  the  reflector.  Take  a  piece  of  tin  one  inch 
wide  and  three  inches  long,  and  bend  the  ends 
at  right  angles  to  the  middle,  each  end  to  be 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Solder  these 
ends  to  the  front  of  the  lamp.  On  the  front  of 
this  piece  of  tin  solder  another  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide, 
soldering  only  the  ends.  This  will  be  the  loop- 
to  slip  the  hook  on  the  hack  of  the  reflector  in, 
and  will  keep  it  in  its  place.  Your  lamp  is  now 
quite  finished,  and  will  be  as  represented  in. 
Fig.  25.  In  fastening  on  this  slip  care  must  be¬ 


Fig.  25. 


taken  to  put  it  in  such  a  position  that  when  the 
reflector  is  in  its  place  the  centre  of  the  reflector 
will  be  one  inch  higher  than  the  top  of  the 
lamp — that  is,  the  cut  crown  of  the  hat. 

When  using  the  lantern  the  lamp  must  he 
placed  under  the  chimney,  and  pieces  of  board 
put  under  it  to  bring  the  centre  of  the  reflector 
opposite  the  centre  of  tlio  lens. 


Now  put  a  wick  in.  These  wicks  are  circular, 
and  about  three  inches  and  a  half  long.  _  When 
buying  them,  take  your  wick-carrier  with  you 
to  get  the  right  size.  They  should  fit  tightly 
over  this.  These  wicks  can  be  bought  at  the 
lantern- shops,  and  are  one  shilling  or  one-and- 
sixpence  a  dozen.  Put  oil  in  your  lamp,  about 
two-thirds  full.  Light  your  lamp  and  put  it  in 
the  lantern.  Put  the  chimney  on,  put  the  lenses 
in  their  proper  places,  and  try  the  lantern.  If 
I  it  gives  a  clear,  sharp  disc  on  the  wall  your  lan¬ 
tern  is  all  right,  and  ready  to  show  the  slides. 
If  the  disc  is  cloudy  or  has  dark  patches,  move 
the  lamp  about  till  you  get  it  clear.  Move  the 
front  lens  till  the  edge  of  the  disc  is  sharp. 

You  can  paint  your  lantern  all  over  with 
black  paint.  Brunswick  black  is  the  best  to  do 
this  with.  It  makes  the  tin  parts  look  nice.  If 
you  prefer  it,  and  I  think  it  is  far  the  best,  you 
can  make  your  lantern  of  mahogany  instead  of 
deal,  and  polish  it,  and  blacken  the  tin  parts 
only.  Mahogany  board  can  be  got  for  this  very 
little  dearer  than  deal.  If  you  were  to  solder  a 
brass-wire  ring  round  the  outside  of  the  edge  of 
the  tube  that  carries  the  front  lens,  it  would 
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make  it  stronger  and  easier  to  regulate  the  focus, 
besides  giving  it  a  more  finished  look.  If  the 


nozzle  and  focusing- tube  were  made  altogethezr 
of  this  brass  plate  it  would  add  to  the  finish. 


With  this 
Part  our 
readers  have  a 
truly  representa¬ 
tive  collection, 
for  thefirst  time, 
we  believe,  in 
this  country  at 
least,  of  that 
great  family  of 
the  parrots 
which  gives  the 
most  brilliant 
forms  of  bird 
life  to  the  pas¬ 
tures  and  wood¬ 
lands  of  Aus¬ 
tralasia.  In  the 
fifty  specimens 
of  the  various 
subdivisions  of 
the  Psittacidcc 
which  we  have 
chosen  for  our 
plate,  there  will 
be  found  a  type 
of  every  recog¬ 
nised  genus  in¬ 
habiting  that 
region. 

Australasia 
has  the  richest 
avifauna  of  any 
part  of  the  globe.  Europe  has  but  five  hundred 
species  of  birds,  the  large  island  of  Australia 
alone  has  over  six  hundred  and  thirty  species  ; 
and  so  distinctive  are  these  of  the  country  that 
of  the  land  birds  but  five  per  cent,  are  found 
out  of  “the  fifth  continent/’  Of  these  birds 
the  parrots  are  perhaps  the  best  known,  and  it 
was  at  first  our  intention  to  have  given  a  figure 
of  each  of  their  species,  but  we  found  that  the 
objects  would  then  come  so  small  that  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  do  their  beauties 
justice. 

In  the  Twenty-eight,  or  Yellow-collared,  Parra- 
kect  (No.  1,  Platyccrcus  semitorquatus),  we  get 
the  characteristics  of  one  of  the  best-known 
genera  very  clearly  displayed.  The  broad  tail, 
lancet-shaped  feathers  on  the  back,  and  dark- 
centred,  light-edged,  clearly -defined  plumage, 
which  is  so  familiar  to  our  fanciers,  is  well 
shown.  The  Green  Leek  or  Barraband’s  Parra- 
keet  ( P  bcirrabandi),  instead  of  the  black  cap 
has  a  green  head  with  golden  crown,  and  throat 
of  bright  yellow  edged  with  crimson.  P.  cry- 
throptcrus  (No.  2)  is  the  well-known  Bloodwing ; 
the  brilliant  P.  scapulatus  (No.  3)  is  the  glori¬ 
ous  King  Parrakeet  ;  and  P.  melanurus  (No. 
4)  is  the  canary-like  Black  Parrakeet,  or  Moun¬ 
tain  Parrot.  Pennant’s  Parrakeet  (No.  5,  P. 
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I  clegans)  is  a  familiar  species.  In  P.  flavivcntris 
we  have  a  bird  of  the  same  size  and  build,  with 
yellow  taking  the  place  of  the  red,  except  on 
the  back,  where  the  crimson  is  replaced  by  black 
and  green.  P.  flavcolus  has  a  black-and-yellow 
back.  P.  adclaidensis  (No.  6)  is  the  Adelaide 
Parrakeet  of  the  South  Australians.  Similar  to 
it,  but  much  smaller,  and  with  a  patch  of  yellow 
beneath  the  eyes,  is  the  Stanley  Parrakeet  ( P . 
icterotis).  In  P.  pallidiceps  (No.  7)  we  have  the 
Pale-headed  Parrakeet ;  and  in  P.  cximius 
(No.  8)  we  get  the  elegant  Bose  Hill  Parrakeet, 
the  “  Rosella  bird  ”  of  the  dealers.  Barnard’s 
Broad-tail  (No.  9,  P.  barnardi )  comes  from 
Eastern  and  Central  Australia.  Similar  to  it 
in  its  bands,  but  with  a  black  head,  is  Bauer’s 
Broad-tail  (P.  zonarius .)  The  Pileated  Broad¬ 
tail  (P.  spurius)  is  much  like  P.  barnardi,  but 
the  bars  are  absent,  the  crown  is  crimson,  and 
the  breast  light  purple.  P.  licematogaster  (No. 
10)  is  the  Blue  Bonnet.  P.  brownii  (Brown’s 
Parrakeet,  No.  11)  is  perhaps  more  striking, 
but  certainly  not  more  beautiful  than  P.  pul- 
chcrrimus  (No.  12),  in  which  the  yellows  and 
blacks  are  replaced  by  the  scarlet  body  and 
emerald  breast.  P.  hcematonotus  is  another 
beautiful  species  differing  from  P.  pulchcrrimus 
in  having  the  red  replaced  by  yellow,  and  having 
its  head  of  an  unbroken  brilliant  green.  P. 
chrysoptcrygius  has  golden  shoulders  and  glau¬ 
cous  green  bod}'.  P.  discolor,  the  Swift  Lori¬ 
keet,  from  Southern  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
has  a  green  body  and  a  scarlet  breast.  P.  mul¬ 
ticolor  (No.  13)  is  another  lovely  species  from 
Southern  Australia. 

The  brilliant  Blue-naped  Lory  ( Domicdla 
cyananclien,  No.  14)  gives  us  another  genus, 
and  takes  us  to  New  Guinea.  In  the  same 
island  we  have  D.  tricolor,  which  has  a  blue  tail 
to  distinguish  it  from  its  namesake.  The  Ceram 
Lory  ( D .  gcirrula),  from  the  island  of  that  name, 
has  a  bright  scarlet  back  with  a  golden  spot 
between  the  shoulders,  and  the  Purple-capped 
Lory  (D.  atricapilla)  has  a  black  crown  and  a 
yellow  bar  on  the  breast. 

In  Plissolophus  cristatus  (No.  15)  we  get  the 
first  of  the  cockatoos,  this  being  the  small 
Java  or  Lesser  Sulphur-crested  one,  from  which 
the  Timorlaut  variety  (P.  citrino-cristatus) 
differs  only  in  having  its  crest  of  a  deeper  colour. 
There  is  a  noble  white-crested  cockatoo  (P. 
dibits)  which  is  not  uncommon.  P.  moluccensis 
(No.  16)  is  the  beautiful  rose-crested  species, 
and  P.  galeritus  (No.  17)  is  the  ordinary  Kara- 
wang.  The  magnificent  tricoloured  crested 
Leadbeater’s  cockatoo  (P.  leadbeateri,  No.  18)  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  figures  in  the  plate. 
The  Rose  Cockatoo  (No.  19,  P.  rosei  capillus)  is 
a  common  Australian  species  of  great  beauty. 

There  is  no  mistake  about  the  dignity  of  the 
Banksian  Cockatoo  (No.  20,  Calyptorhyntus 


banlcsi),  with  which  we  commence  our  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  dark  cockatoos — the  genus  Plisso¬ 
lophus  being  composed  entirely  of  light-coloured, 
birds.  C.  galecitus  (No.  21)  is  the  Red-helmeted 
Ganggang  of  Tasmania,  Solander’s  cockatoo 
(C.  solandri)  may  be  distinguished  from  this  by 
its  brown  head  and  the  light  red  feathers  in  its 
tail.  C.  funercus  (No.  22)  is  the  chief-mourner¬ 
looking  Funereal  Cockatoo  of  Tasmania  and 
Southern  Australia.  C.  baudini  (No.  23)  is  the 
white-tailed  black  variety  sometimes  known  as- 
Baudin’s  Cockatoo. 

A  by  no  means  handsome  bird  is  the  tiny- 
tongued  Aratoo,  or  Goliath  Black  Cockatoo, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  parrot  tribe. 
He  belongs  to  a  new  genus,  however  {Micro- 
glossus  aterrimus  is  his  scientific  name),  and  sc/ 
should  be  mentioned,  though  his  ugly  face,  with 
red  patch  underneath  the  eye,  has  been  crowded 
out. 

Another  ugly  fellow,  and  representing  another 
genus,  is  Licmetis  nasicus  (No.  24),  the  Slender- 
billed  Cockatoo,  which,  with  its  long  bill,  does 
such  terrible  havoc  to  the  cornfields  of  the 
Australian  colonists. 

With  Trichoglossus  cyanogrammus  (No.  25) 
we  reach  an  entirely  different  tribe — the  Lori¬ 
keets — of  which  this  one,  popularly  known  as 
the  Green-naped  Lory,  comes  from  New  Guinea. 
The  generic  name  is  derived  from  the  tongue, 
with  its  bristling  hairs,  which  resembles  that  of 
the  honey-eaters,  and  is  used  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  Over  a  teaspoonful  of  honey  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  taken  from  one  of  these  birds’ 
crops  ;  and  the  aborigines  are  said  to  bite  off  the 
head  as  soon  as  the  lorikeet  is  caught  for  the 
sake  of  the  honey  it  has  collected. 

Very  like  T.  cyanogrammus,  but  without  the 
dark  moons  on  the  breast,  is  T.  massence — 
Massena’s  lorikeet  of  the  Moluccas.  T.  chloro - 
lepidotus  (No.  26)  is  the  Scaly-breasted  Parra¬ 
keet,  and  T.  ncvce  hollctndioc  (No.  27)  is  the 
parrakeet  named  after  Swainson.  Like  it  in 
many  respects,  but  with  a  red-and-blue  patch  on 
its  neck,  is  T.  rubritorquatus.  The  ornamental 
lory  ( T .  ornatus,  No.  28),  and  Meyer’s  lorikeet 
{T.  meyeri,  No.  29),  both  from  Celebes,  complete 
our  representatives  of  these  honey-gatherers. 

The  motherly-looking  Eclectus  pectoralis  (No.. 
30)  is  the  Red-sided  Eclectus  of  explorers,  and 
in  E.  roratus  (No.  31)  we  have  the  Grand  Ec¬ 
lectus  of  the  Moluccas.  The  genus  Chalcopsit- 
tacus  is  represented  by  C.  ater  (No.  32),  the 
black  lory  (really  a  domicella),  whose  home, 
like  that  of  the  Red-sided  Eclectus,  is  in  New 
Guinea.  Tanygncithus  is  represented  by  T. 
megalorhyncus  (No.  33),  the  Great-billed  Parra¬ 
keet  ;  Muller’s  Parrot  (T.  mulleri),  which  in¬ 
habits  Samoa  and  the  Philippines,  has  a  suit  off 
unbroken  green. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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THE  SURPRISING  ADVENTURES  OF  MR.  GOLIGHTLY. 


By  Paul  Blake, 

Author  of  “  The  Two  Chums,”  “  Sigvald  the  Viking,”  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  I. 


IT  was  a  fine  summer  afternoon,  and  Mr. 

Golightly,  alderman,  common  council¬ 
man,  and  shipowner,  was  taking  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  Attired  in  a  very  easy  suit 
and  straw  hat,  he  was  pottering  about  his 
grounds  at  Maple  Hempson  with  a  spud 
in  his  hand,  enjoying  to  the  utmost  his 
holiday,  for  it  was  not  often  be  could  get 
.away  from  the  City  for  a  whole  day. 

“  Dear  me !  ”  he  ejaculated,  as  he 
spudded  up  an  enormous  dandelion  from 
the  path  of  his  fruit-garden,  “this  is  dis¬ 
graceful  !  Wilkins !  ” 

But  there  was  no  reply.  The  worthy 
alderman  then  remembered  that  his  gar¬ 
dener  was  attending  the  Crystal  Palace 
Flower  Show.  So  he  had  to  bottle  up  his 
indignation  till  Wilkins’s  return. 

Scarcely  had  he  calmed  down  again,  and 
was  beginning  to  enjoy  once  more  the  de¬ 
lightful  warmth,  when,  as  he  rose  from 
-stooping  to  pick  a  cabbage-leaf  to  fix  in 
his  hat,  he  saw  a  sight  that  staggered 
him. 

A  big  balloon  was  hovering  almost  over 
him — so  near  he  could  have  thrown  a  stone 
into  it.  A  second  glance  showed  him  it 
was  attached  to  earth  by  a  cord,  which 
cord  was  attached  to  a  grapnel,  which  in 
■bum  was  attached  to  his  favourite  pear- 
tree. 

“Hi!  you  there!”  shouted  Mr.  Go¬ 
lightly,  excitedly,  “  what  are  you  doing?” 

A  little  shrivelled-up  man  in  spectacles 
was  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  car.  He 
owned  the  voice  which  replied,  “  I’m  not 
doing  anything  ;  I  wish  I  could.  Just  un¬ 
hitch  that  grapnel,  will  you  ?  ” 

“Are  you  aware,  sir,  you  are  trespass¬ 
ing  ?  ” 

This  was  said  in  Mr.  Golightly’s  most 
magisterial  voice,  but  he  found  it  hard 
to  look  impressive  and  dignified  as  he 
stood  with  his  head  thrown  back  till  his 
neck  creaked,  looking  up  to  the  blazing 
sun. 

“  Trespassing,  eh  ?  ”  repeated  the  little 
man.  “  Very  well,  come  and  take  me  up  !  ” 
“  Go  away,  sir !  ”  shouted  Mr.  Golightly, 
“  or—  ” 


“  Or  what  ?  Wait  a  few  moments  ;  when 
the  next  breeze  comes  it  will  give  me 
enough  way  to  carry  off  the  branches  I’m 
entangled  in.” 

“  You  had  better  not,  sir !  ”  -shouted  the 
alderman. 

“  Look  out !  ”  interrupted  the  aeronaut. 
“  Mind  the  sand !  ” 

A  breeze  swept  across  the  garden,  the  bal¬ 
loon  strained  at  its  fastening,  the  grapnel 
tore  the  branches,  Mr.  Golightly  rushed 
forward  to  do  something  to  stop  the  de¬ 
struction  of  his  favourite,  when,  before  he 
knew  what  had  happened,  the  balloon 
made  a  sudden  lurch,  the  grapnel  descended 
nearly  to  the  ground ;  then,  as  a  shower 
of  sand  filled  the  alderman’s  eyes,  rose 
again  swiftly.  But  Mr.  Golightly  rose  with 
it — an  arm  of  the  grapnel  had  caught  his 
and  lifted  him  off  his  legs,  and  instinctively 
he  grasped  the  rope  with  his  hands.  With 
his  first  clear  consciousness  came  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  he  was  speeding  upwards  at  a 
terrible  rate,  fifty  feet  below  the  balloon 
and  five  hundred  above  the  earth. 

The  breeze  blew  the  balloon  gently  to 
the  east,  and  Maple  Hempson  began  to 
grow  dimmer  and  dimmer.  By  this  time 
the  frightened  gentleman  had  regained  his 
senses.  Looking  up  he  saw  the  bottom  of 
the  ear,  but  nothing  else. 

“  Hi !  ”  he  shouted. 

The  little  wizened  head  was  thrust  slowly 
over  the  edge  of  the  car. 

“  Who’s  calling  ?  ”  it  demanded.  “  Ah  ! 
are  you  there  ?  Now  this  is  very  thought¬ 
less  of  you !  You  had  better  hold  on 
tight,  I  think ;  we  are  rising  five  hundred 
feet  a  minute  !  ” 

“I  shall  fall!”  gasped  Mr.  Golightly, 
“I  can’t  hold  on  much  longer!  Help 
me  up !  ” 

“Very  well,”  was  the  calm  reply;  “I 
suppose  I  must  now  that  you  are  here. 
Hold  on !  ” 

Mr.  Golightly  set  his  teeth  and  gripped 
the  rope  tight,  which  the  aeronaut,  by  slow 
degrees,  pulled  up  to  the  car.  After  some 
severe  struggles,  in  which  the  alderman’s 
skin  suffered,  he  was  hoisted  in. 

“  I’m  thankful  for  that !  ”  he  ejaculated, 
dropping  down  to  the  floor  utterly  ex¬ 
hausted. 

“  Humph  !  ”  retorted  his  companion. 
‘  ‘  I  look  upon  this  as  anything  but  a  for¬ 
tunate  occurrence.” 

But  the  alderman  was  far  too  upset  to 
talk  at  present.  He  closed  his  eyes  to 
recover  himself.  The  slight  motion  of  the 
car  rocked  him  gently.  So  pleasant  was 
the  sensation  that  he  wished  he  might  find 
on  opening  his  eyes  again  that  he  was  in 
his  own  bed,  waking  from  a  particularly 
unpleasant  dream.  But  when  he  did  open 
them,  he  found  that  it  was  no  dream  ;  the 
pain  in  his  arm,  where  the  grapnel  had 
caught  him,  was  enough  to  prove  that. 
He  was  in  a  balloon  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Mr.  Golightly,  however,  was  a  man  of 
considerable  presence  of  mind,  and  his 
magisterial  experience  had  given  him  some 
amount  of  ease  in  talking  to  perfect 


strangers,  especially  when  they  had  been  , 
committing  some  unjustifiable  action,  as  .  , 
was  undoubtedly  the  case  with  the  person 
now  opposite  him. 

“What  is  your  name,  sir?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

The  person  addressed  looked  up  in 
astonishment. 

“  What  does  it  matter  to  you  ?  ”  he  re¬ 
torted. 

“Not  very  much;  still  it  will  save 
trouble  if  you  tell  it  me  now.” 

“I  am  Robert  Simpson,  F.S.A.,  if  you 
must  know.  Who  are  you  ?  ” 

“  You  don’t  know  who  I  am  ?  ”  queried 
the  astonished  alderman. 

“  No,  I  never  saw  you  at  the  Institution.” 

With  some  amount  of  dignity  Mr.  Go¬ 
lightly  announced  himself.  It  seemed  to 
make  no  impression  on  Mr.  Simpson,  who 
began  to  examine  some  instruments. 

“  Now,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Golightly,  “  when  ! 
you  have  finished  playing  with  those 
things,  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  put  me  on  land  again.” 

This  roused  the  F.s.A.  with  a  vengeance. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said. 

“Put  me  down  on  the  earth,”  repeated 
Mr.  Golightly.  “Do  you  think  I’m  going 
to  stay  up  in  the  clouds  all  day  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  sir,”  returned  Mr.  Simpson, 
politely,  “  I  did  not  invite  you  to  come. 
But  as  you  are  here,  I  think  you  had  better 
stay.” 

“  Let  me  down,”  shouted  the  aldermaD, 
thoroughly  angry,  “or  I  will  burst  your 
confounded  balloon.” 

“I  don’t  think  •so,”  was  the  smiling 
reply.  “That  would  involve  a  kind  of 
descent  which  you  probably  do  not  wish. 
Calm  yourself,  my  dear  sir,  and  let  us 
look  at  this  matter  quietly.  What  right 
have  you  in  my  balloon  ?  ” 

“  What  right  had  you  to  trespass  in  my 
garden  ? ” 

“  I  never  was  in  your  garden.  The  last 
thing  in  the  world  I  should  have  done 
would  have  been  to  invite  a  man  of  your 
bulk  to  join  me  in  this  voyage.  I  only 
took  you  in  at  your  urgent  request.  Did 
I  not? ” 

“  Then  put  me  out  again  at  my  urgent 
request,”  was  the  angry  retort. 

‘  ‘  I’ll  drop  you  at  your  own  door,  if  you 
wish.  We  will  seek  a  different  current. 
But  I  won’t  be  answerable  for  the  con¬ 
sequences.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  refuse 
to  descend  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  This  is  your  first  trip  in  a 
balloon  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  it  shall  be  the  last,”  said  Mr. 
Golightly.  “  It  shall  be  your  last  as  well, 
unless  you  go  straight  down.” 

Mr.  Simpson  disdained  to  reply.  He 
began  making  notes  in  a  manuscript  book.  * 

“  Look  here,  sir,”  interrupted  the  aider- 
man;  “look  here;  I’ve  had  enough  of 
this.  Lower  this  machine  instantly  or  I’ll 
make  you  !  ” 

“  Make  me?”  sneered  the  f.s.a. 

“  Yes,  you  miserable  little  whipper- 
snapper  ;  I’ll  throw  you  overboard  in 
another  minute.” 

“Fire  away,”  was  the  calm  rejoinder; 
“only  I  would  point  out  to  you  that,  as 
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the  loss  of  my  weight  would  relieve  the 
balloon,  and  as  you  know  nothing  about 
its  working,  you  would  be  farther  than 
ever  from  descending ;  in  fact  you  never 
would  descend  at  all,  I  suppose,  till  the 
balloon  burst.” 

Mr.  Golightly  subsided,  things  were 
becoming  serious.  What  could  he  do 
against  this  miserable  scientist  ?  He 
wished  he  knew  how  to  manage  the  un¬ 
wieldy  monster  above  his  head.  He  must 
descend  to  cajolery. 

“Mr.  Simpson,  lam  sorry  I  spoke  so 
hastily.” 

“  Oh,  it’s  not  of  the  slightest  conse¬ 
quence.” 

“  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  angry ;  but 
you  must  make  allowance  for  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  circumstances  in  which  I  am 
placed.  Forget  what  I  said,  and  let  us 
have  an  end  to  this  absurd  journey.” 

“  My  dear  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Simpson, 
“  I  accept  your  apology  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  it  is  tendered,  but  allow  me  to 
remark  that  it  will  have  no  influence  what¬ 
ever  on  my  actions.” 

“But  I  must  go  down!”  insisted  the 
alderman.  “  I  have  to  go  out  to  dinner 
to-night,  and  I  shall  barely  have  time  to 
dress ;  in  fact,  I  don’t  know  but  what  I 
shall  be  late  now,  for  Jupiter  only  knows 
where  we  are.” 

“  I’m  not  responsible  for  your  engage¬ 
ments,”  retorted  Mr.  Simpson.  “  Now 
don’t  speak  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  I  have 
some  observations  to  make.” 

Mr.  Golightly  obeyed ;  there  was  nothing 
else  for  him  to  do.  He  looked  around  his 
prison ;  it  consisted  of  a  small  car,  from 
which  ascended  numerous  ropes  attached 
to  the  network  round  the  balloon.  The 
car  was  crowded  with  instruments  of  all 
kinds,  of  which  even  the  names  were  un¬ 
known  to  him.  To  his  mingled  relief  and 
dismay  he  saw  a  small  cooking  stove 
amongst  them.  That  meant  food,  but  it 
also  foreboded  a  long  stay  in  the  air.  Was 
ever  man  so  miserably  situated?  His 
gaoler  was  inhuman  in  his  want  of  con¬ 
sideration,  whilst  escape  was  utterly  im¬ 
possible.  If  only  he  knew  how  to  make 
the  balloon  descend !  But  the  worthy 
alderman  knew  no  more  about  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  balloon  than  he  did  of  the  orbit 
of  Neptune. 

For  some  time  they  had  been  drifted 
quietly  along,  not  perceptibly  rising.  Mr. 
Simpson  did  not  seem  quite  easy  in  his 
mind ;  he  consulted  his  instruments  more 
frequently,  and  inspected  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  anxiously. 

“  We  are  going  to  have  a  storm,”  he  said 
presently.  “  We  must  go  higher.” 

He  turned  over  the  edge  of  the  car  a  bag 


of  ballast,  which  fell  in  an  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  shower. 

“Good,”  thought  Mr.  Golightly;  “I 
have  learnt  how  to  make  the  wretched 
thing  ascend,  at  any  rate.” 

The  rate  was  a  good  one.  Before  very 
long  Mr.  Golightly  began  to  feel  chilly. 
He  had  lost  his  hat  some  time  ago ;  he 
now  tied  his  bandanna  handkerchief  over 
his  head,  and  wished  he  had  another  for 
his  throat. 

“That  storm  is  a  nuisance,”  remarked 
the  aeronaut,  who  seemed  to  grow  more 
communicative.  “  I  had  intended  spending 
the  night  in  this  stratum  to  make  some 
observations,  but  I  shall  have  to  postpone 
them.” 

“  Spend  the  night  in  the  balloon  ?  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mr.  Golightly,  horrified. 

“  The  night  ?  Oh  yes,  and  a  good 
many  more,  I  hope.  I’m  provisioned  for 
a  fortnight.” 

Mr.  Golightly  gave  a  gasp  of  despair. 


CHAPTER  III. 

As  soon  as  he  could  recover  himself,  Mr. 
Golightly  commenced  to  expostulate. 

“  My  dear  sir,”  he  commenced,  “  I  really 
cannot  stay  away  from  home  so  long.  To 
begin  with,  I’ve  no  shaving  tackle  with 
me.” 

“I’ll  excuse  that,”  was  the  answer. 
“But  you  needn’t  be  alarmed,  my  pro¬ 
visions  can’t  last  more  than  ten  days  be¬ 
tween  two  of  us.  It’s  a  great  nuisance, 
but  I  suppose  I  must  feed  you.” 

“Ten  days  !  ”  ejaculated  his  companion. 

“  It  will  pass  in  no  time.  The  freshness 
of  the  air,  and  the  never-ceasing  variety  of 
the  atmospheric  phenomena,  are  enough  to 
compensate  you  for  any  slight  incon¬ 
venience.  Then  you  must  remember  that 
if  you  regret  your  presence  here,  I  regret 
it  twice  as  much.  So  you  have  no  right  to 
complain.” 

“But  I  do  complain!”  burst  out  Mr. 
Golightly,  exasperated  at  the  nonchalant 
tone  of  the  scientist.  “  I  protest  against 
being  carried  away  from  my  home  against 
my  will ;  it’s  illegal !  ” 

“If  it  comes  to  that,  it’s  illegal  to  enter 
a  man’s  dwelling  burglariously  as  you  did, 
so  we  are  about  quits.” 

“  Look  here,  Mr.  Simpson,”  pleaded  the 
unhappy  alderman,  who  was  growing  more 
miserable  every  moment,  “  I  acknowledge 
that  you  have  the  best  of  me,  but  surely 
you  can  come  to  terms.  If  you  will  descend 
at  once  I  will  pay  you  any  reasonable  sum 
—say  ten  pounds.” 

“  Once  for  all,  sir,”  said  the  F.S.A.,  se¬ 
verely,  “understand  that  I  do  not  recognise 


your  presence  here ;  my  plans  will  be  carried 
out  as  if  you  had  not  forced  yourself  oa 
me.  More  than  that,  in  return  for  the 
shelter  and  food  I  give  you,  you  must 
afford  me  all  possible  assistance  in  the 
prosecution  of  my  object.  If  not,  I  will 
not  be  answerable  for  the  consequences.” 

Mr.  Golightly  gave  a  groan. 

“If  it  will  give  you  any  comfort,  I  will 
tell  you,”  continued  Mr.  Simpson,  “that 
we  are  now  over  the  Atlantic,  and  there  i& 
no  chance  of  our  seeing  land  again  for  a 
couple  of  days  at  least.” 

This  news  seemed  to  make  no  impression 
on  his  victim,  who  was  already  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  despair.  At  last  he 
roused  himself  enough  to  inquire,  “  What 
do  you  intend  to  do  ?  ” 

Mr.  Simpson  rubbed  his  hands ;  his  com¬ 
panion  did  not  seem  quite  dead,  after  all, 
to  the  interest  of  science. 

“  You  see,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  a  man  with 
an  ambition.  That  ambition  is  to  do  some¬ 
thing  which  no  one  has  ever  done  before. 
All  my  life  I  have  been  an  aeronaut;  I 
have  spent  a  good  portion  of  my  existence- 
in  the  air.  If  only  I  could  reach  a  higher 
altitude  than  has  ever  been  attained  I 
should  die  happy.  Yes,  sir,  I  would 
willingly  let  my  balloon  burst  and  descend 
with  it  were  I  only  certain  that  the  baro¬ 
meter  recording  my  altitude  would  be 
saved !  ” 

“Is  this  a  madman?”  thought  Mr, 
Golightly.  But  he  could  not  console  him¬ 
self  with  that  thought.  Evidently  Mr. 
Simpson  was  sane,  and  must  be  treated  as 
such.  Far  better  to  have  a  lunatic  with  you; 
whom  you  could  treat  with  violence  justi¬ 
fiably  if  forced  to  do  so. 

“  But  surely,”  pleaded  Mr.  Golightly, 
‘  ‘  you  are  not  going  to  stay  here  on  a  cold 
evening  like  this  ?  Why  not  go  higher  and 
find  a  warmer  place  ?  ” 

Mr.  Simpson  smiled.  It  was  his  turn 
to  think  he  had  to  do  with  a  lunatic. 

“Is  it  possible,”  he  asked,  “that  you; 
are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  higher  we 
go  the  colder  it  will  get  ?  The  balloon  will 
be  covered  with  snow  in  another  couple  of 
thousand  feet  or  so,  and  everything  in  the 
car  will  be  frozen  before  long.  Put  this 
on.” 

He  handed  him  a  great-coat,  which  was 
accepted  with  alacrity. 

“  I  don’t  hear  you  very  easily,”  said  Mr.. 
Golightly  ;  “  please  talk  a  little  louder.” 

“  It’s  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere,’” 
explained  the  aeronaut. 

“  It  seems  to  be  getting  harder  to 
breathe,”  said  Mr.  Golightly. 

“  Wait  a  little  longer  before  you  com  ¬ 
plain,”  replied  Mr.  Simpson,  ominously. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  Beaver  did  not  often  smile,  but  when 
Bart  tried  to  explain  his  wishes  to 
him,  that  he  should  lead  a  little  party  out 
into  the  plains  to  shoot  buffalo  for  the 
party,  his  stolid,  warlike  countenance 
began  slowly  to  expand;  there  was  a 
twinkle  here  and  a  crease  there ;  his  solemn, 
watchful  eyes  sparkled;  then  they  flashed, 


CHARTER  XXIII. — OFF  ON  A  HUNT. 

and  at  last  a  look  of  joy  overspread  his 
countenance,  and  he  said  a  few  words 
eagerly  to  the  interpreter. 

“  The  Beaver- with-Sharp-Teeth,”  began 
the  latter  slowly,  “  says  that  it  is  good, 
and  that  we  will  go  and  hunt  bison,  for  it 
is  men’s  work,  while  minding  the  grazing 
cattle  here  is  only  fit  for  squaws.” 


The  Indians  immediately  began  their- 
preparations,  which  were  marked  by  their 
brevity.  Bifles  and  ammunition  were  ex¬ 
amined,  girths  were  tightened,  and  small 
portions  of  dried  meat  tied  to  the  pad- 
saddles  ready  for  use  if  required,  though, 
it  was  hoped  that  a  sufficiency  of  fresk 
meat  would  soon  be  obtained. 
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Then  it  was  reported  to  Dr.  Lascelles 
that  all  was  ready. 

At  that  moment  it  seemed  as  if  there 
were  two  boys  in  the  camp,  and  that  these 
two  were  sun-blackened,  toil-roughened 
Joses,  and  Bart. 

For  these  two  could  not  conceal  their 
eagerness  to  be  of  the  hunting  party,  and 
every  now  and  then  Joses  kept  stealing  a 
quick,  animal-like  glance  at  Bart,  while 
the  latter  kept  glancing  as  sharply  at  the 
frontiersman. 

Neither  spoke,  but  their  looks  said  as 
plainly  as  could  be, 

“  What  a  shame  it  will  be  if  he  goes  and 
I  have  to  stay  in  camp.” 

The  Indians  had  mounted,  and  were 
sitting  like  so  many  bronze  statues,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  doctor’s  permission  to  go  ;  for 
military  precision  and  discipline  had  of- 
late  been  introduced,  and  regular  guards 
and  watches  kept,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
-some  of  the  Englishmen,  who  did  not 
scruple  to  say  that  -  it  was  quite  unneces¬ 
sary. 

Meanwhile  the  doctor  seemed  to  have 
been  seized  with  a  thoughtful  fit,  and 
stood  there  musing,  as  if  he  were  making 
some  plan  as  to  the  future. 

Bart  kept  on  trying  to  catch  his  eye, 
but  in  vain.  Then  he  glanced  towards 
where  the  Beaver  was  seated  upon  his 
horse,  with  his  keen  black  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  youth,  and  his  look  seemed  to  Bart  to 
say,  “  Are  not  you  coming  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  like  to  ask  leave  to  go,” 
thought  Bart;  “but  oh,  if  I  could  only 
have  permission  !  What  a  gallop  !  To  be 
:at  the  back  of  a  drove  of  bison  as  they  go 
thundering  over  the  plain  !  It  will  be 
horrible  if  I  have  to  stay.” 

He  looked  towards  where  Joses  stood 
frowning  heavily,  and  still  the  doctor  gave 
no  orders.  He  seemed  regularly  absorbed 
in  his  thoughts.  The  Beaver  was  growing 
impatient,  and  his  men  were  having  hard 
work  to  quiet  their  fiery  little  steeds, 
which  kept  on  snorting  and  pawing  up 
the  sand,  giving  a  rear  rip  by  way  of 
change,  or  a  playful  bite  at  some  com¬ 
panion,  which  responded  with  a  squeal  or 
a  kick. 

At  last  Joses  began  making  signs  to 
Bart  that  he  should  come  over  to  his  side, 
hut  the  lad  did  not  see  them,  for  his  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  doctor,  who  at  last 
seemed  to  start  out  of  his  musing  fit. 

“Ah!”  he  said;  “yes,  you  men  had 
better  go.  Tell  them,  Bart,  to  drive  the 
bison  as  near  camp  as  they  can  before 
they  kill  them ;  it  will  save  so  much 
trouble.” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  replied  Bart,  drawing  in  his 


breath  in  a  way  that  sounded  like  a  sigh. 
“  Any  other  orders  ?  ” 

“  No,  my  boy ;  no.  Or,  stop  ;  they  ought 
to  have  an  Englishman  with  them,  perhaps. 
Better  let  Harry  go,  we  can  spare  him. 
Or,  stay,  send  Joses.” 

The  frontiersman  uttered  a  snort,  and 
was  about  turning  to  go  to  the  spot  where 
his  horse  was  tethered,  when  he  stopped 
short  to  stand  staring  at  Bart,  with  a  look 
full  of  commiseration,  and  Bart  read  it 
truly — “  I’ll  stop,  my  lad,  if  you  can  get 
leave  to  go  instead.” 

Then  came  fresh  words  from  the  doctor’s 
lips — words  that  sent  the  blood  galloping 
through  Bart’s  veins,  and  made  his  nerves 
thrill  and  his  eyes  flash  with  delight. 

“  I  suppose  you  would  not  care  to  go 
upon  sucb  a  rough  expedition  as  this, 
Bart  ?  ”  the  doctor  said. 

“  Oh,  but  I  should,  sir !  ”  the  lad  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  I’d  give  anything  to  go — if 
you  could  spare  me,”  he  added. 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  in  a  half¬ 
thoughtful,  half -hesitating  way,  and  re¬ 
mained  silent  for  a  time,  while  Bart  felt 
upon  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  and  in  a 
horrible  state  of  dread  lest  his  guardian 
j  should  alter  his  mind. 

!  “Better  stop,  Bart,”  he  said  at  last. 

“  Bison-hunting  is  very  difficult  and  dan- 
1  gerous  work.  You  might  be  run  or 
trampled  down,  or  tossed,  or  what  not 
beside.” 

“  I’d  take  the  greatest  care  to  be  out  of 
danger,  sir,”  said  Bart,  deprecatingly. 

“  By  running  into  it  at  every  turn,  eh, 
my  boy?”  said  the  doctor,  good-humour¬ 
edly.  “  Then  I’ll  ask  the  opinion  of  Joses, 
and  see  what  he  says.  Here,  Joses  !  ” 

The  frontiersman  came  up  at  a  trot,  and 
then  stood  leaning  upon  his  rifle. 

“What  do  you  think?”  asked  the 
doctor.  “Would  it  be  safe  to  allow  Bart 
here  to  go  with  you  after  the  bison  ?  ” 

“You  mean  buffler,  don’t  you?”  said 
Joses,  in  a  low,  growling  tone. 

“  No  ;  I  mean  bison,”  replied  the  doctor, 
sharply.  “  You  people  call  them  buffalo. 
I  say,  do  you  think  it  safe  for  him  to  go 
with  you  ?  ” 

“Safe?  Course  it  is!”  growled  Joses. 
“  We  shall  want  him,  too.  He’s  so  light, 
and  his  Black  Boy  is  so  swift,  that  the 
hunting  party  will  get  on  better  and  cut 
out  more  buffalo  meat  if  he  comes.” 

“  Well,  then,  according  to  that,  Bart,” 
said  the  doctor,  good-humouredly,  “  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  must  let  you  go.” 

“  If  you  please,  sir,”  said  Bart,  quietly; 
and  then,  with  a  gush  of  boyish  enthu¬ 
siasm,  “  I’d  give  anything  to  go,  sir — I 
would  indeed  !  ” 


“  Then  I  suppose  you  must  go,  Bart.  Be 

The  lad  rushed  off,  followed  by  Joses, 
who  ^eerned  quite  as  much  excited  and  as 
overjoyed,  for  he  kept  on  slapping  Bart 
upon  the  shoulder,  and  giving  vent  to  little 
“  hoorays  !  ”  and  “whoops!”  and  other 
inhuman  cries  indicative  of  his  delight ; 
while  no  sooner  did  the  Beaver  realise  that 
Joses  and  Bart  would  be  of  the  party  than 
he  began  to  talk  quickly  to  the  interpreter-, 
then  to  his  followers,  and  at  last  sat  there 
motionless,  in  dignified  silence,  waiting 
for  what  was  to  come. 

Stolid  Indian  as  he  was,  though,  he 
could  not  keep  it  up,  but  dashed  his  heels 
into  liis  pony’s  ribs  after  a  few  moments 
and  cantered  to  where  Joses  and  Bart  were 
making  their  preparations,  and,  leaping  to 
the  ground,  he  eagerly  proffered  his  ser¬ 
vices. 

They  were  not  needed,  and  he  stood 
looking  on,  talking  eagerly  in  his  own 
language,  putting  in  an  English  word 
wherever  he  could  think  of  one,  or  fancied 
that  it  would  fit,  till  all  seemed  ready,  and. 
Bart  stood  patting  his  little  arch-necked 
black  cob,  after  slinging  his  rifle  over  his 
shoulder. 

J ust  then  the  doctor  waved  his  hand  as 
a  signal  to  him  of  farewell,  and  reading  it 
also  as  a  sign  that  they  might  set  off,  Bart 
leapt  into  his  saddle,  Joses  followed  suit, 
and  saying  something  to  his  pony  which 
started  it  off,  the  Beaver  seemed  to  swing 
himself  out  into  a  horizontal  position  over 
his  steed’s  back,  and  then  dropped  into  his 
place,  and  they  all  then  cantered  up  to 
where  the  rest  of  the  Indians  were  impa¬ 
tient!  y  waiting. 

“All  ready?”  cried  Bart. 

“Beady  we  are,  Master  Bart,”  growled 
Joses. 

“Off,  then,”  cried  Bart,  waving  his 
hand,  when,  amidst  a  ringing  choer  from 
the  little  crowd  of  lookers-on,  the  bison 
hunters  went  off  at  full  speed  over  the 
sandy  plain,  making  for  the  left  of  the 
lake,  and  an  Bart  turned  in  his  saddle  to 
gaze  back,  the  camp,  with  its  round-topped 
waggons,  the  flat  mountain,  and  the  faintly 
shown  track  up  to  its  summit,  looked  like 
some  beautiful  panorama,  above  which  the 
great  flag  blew  out  in  the  brisk  breeze, 
and  flapped  and  waved  its  folds  merrily,  as 
if  flaunting  defiance  to  every  Indian  on 
the  plain.  But  as  Bart  gazed  up  at  the 
flag  he  could  not  help  thinking  what  a 
mere  scrap  of  coloured  cloth  it  was,  and 
what  a  very  little  the  Indians  would  think 
of  it  if  they  determined  to  come  down  and 
attack  the  camp  in  their  might. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SIGNALS  AND  SIGNALLING. 

PAET  IV. 


AMD  St.  Andrew’s  cross  on  a  white  ground 
.  (1)  stands  for  V  among  the  flags,  and  among 
the  distant  signals  is  the  single  pennant  over  the 


double  balls,  which  is  the  most  Y-shaped  hoist 
of  the  lot. 

W  is  the  red  (3)  white  (2)  and  blue  (1)  in 
•concentric  rings  ;  the  flag  which  novices  will 


persist  in  regarding  as  the  “jack”  of  some 
South  American  Republic.  In  the  distant  code 
it  appears  as  a  square  over  the  double  balls. 


With  W  the  signal  letters  end.  For  a  reason 
given  in  our  previous  article — vowels  are  never 
used  ;  the  hoists  are  but  symbols,  they  do  not 


spell  words.  A  “  hoist  ”  is  any  one  combina¬ 
tion  of  flags.  For  instance,  Q,  B,  K,  1  here 


a 

B 

x 

i 


given  is  a  hoist,  and  would  signify  a  vessel’s 
name,  say  the  Electric  of  Kenuaqnhair,  the 
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names  of  merchant  ships  all  being  four-letter 
•signals  with  a  square  flag  uppermost. 

Names  of  places  are  also  four-letter  signals, 
and  have  the  burgee  uppermost.  In  fact,  the 
character  of  the  message  can  always  be  detected 
by  the  shape  and  number  of  the  flags,  and  the 
code  altogether  is  a  masterpiece  of  ingenuity  and 
lucidity.  B,  D,  P,  Q,  as  shown  on  the  previous 
page,  are  the  letters  which  stand  for  London, 
just  as  the  B,  Q,  G,  L  do  duty  for  New  York. 


3 

< 

: 

i 

w 

M 

a 

¥>  T 

i 

i 
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In  the  case  of  numbers  three-flag  signals  are 
used,  the  V,  W,  T,  given  as  our  example,  being 
the  maritime  symbol  for  12.  Compass  signals, 
and  signals  of  urgency  and  attention,  are  all 
made  with  two  flags  only. 

It  often  happens  in  the  case  of  boat  expedi¬ 
tions,  etc.,  that  proper  signalling  apparatus  is 
not  available.  In  that  case  a  couple  each  of 
squares  of  calico,  narrow  strips  of  shirting  and 


round  hats  or  bundles,  can  be  made  to  serve 
every  purpose,  as  shown  herewith,  -where  the 
man  with  the  hat. and  the  man  with  the  flag  are 
signalling  the  pennant  and  ball  shown  by  their 
side,  with  the  meaning  that  they  are 
“starving” — -which  they  certainly  look  as 
though  they  were. 

In  semaphore  work  the  arm  pointed  down¬ 
wards  is  taken  as  a  pennant,  the  arm  pointing 
upwards  as  a  flag,  the  arm  pointed  straight  out 
as  a  ball,  and  of  course  very  much  greater 
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Semaphores,  however,  are  sometimes  used  to 
work  the  Morse  alphabet,  familiar  to  telegraph 
operators. 

In  army  signalling  the  “  longs  and  shorts  ” 
of  the  Morse  code  are  generally  used,  whether 
with  the  flags  or  with  the  newer  heliograph. 
There  are  many  worse  ways  of  spending  an 


afternoon  than  flashing  signals  across  a  common, 
jack-a-lantern-wise,  from  pocket  mirrors,  or  sig¬ 
nalling  from  room  to  room  by  “  clickers  ”  made 
of  a  cockled  steel  spring.  Of  the  needle  alphabets 
and  telegraph  signalling  we  may  have  more  to 
say  on  a  future  occasion. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TRAPS,  AND  ALL  ABOUT  THEM; 

INCLUDING  HINTS  ON  MOLE,  OTTER,  WEASEL,  EAT,  SQUIRREL,  AND 

BIRD  TRAPPING. 

By  J.  Harrington  Keene, 

Author  of  “Fish,  and  How  to  Catch  Them,"  etc.,  etc. 

V. — THE  SQUIRREL. 

the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  in  page  575,  vol.  2.  He 
is  also  provided  with  a  long  pole  with  a  loop  of 
fine  twisted  brass  wire  attached  to  it  (Fig.  1). 

Now  let  us  term  these  two  warriors  A  and  b. 
Having  spotted  a  squirrel  and  observed  him  i  un 
up  a  tree,  A  attaches  his  irons  and  prepares  to 
climb.  Before  this  is  done  B  stands  beneath  the 
tree  and  attracts  the  squirrel’s  attention,  and 
keeps  his  eye  fixed  on  him,  B  never  moving  from 
where  he  stands.  Meanwhile  a  is  gradually  ap¬ 
proaching  from  behind  the  squirrel,  and  when  lie 
is  near  enough  he  slips  the  loop  over  the-creature’s 
head,  gives  a  sharp  wrench,  and  lets  the  pole, 
squirrel,  and  all  drop  to  the  ground  to  be  secured 
by  b.  Of  course  the  squirrel  is  almost  choked, 
but  a  firm  hand  in  a  thick  leather  glove  soon 
releases  the  frightened  animal,  and  you  have  to 
do  with  him  as  your  pleasure  will.  You  ought  to 
take  a  hag  with  you  and  instantly  pop  him  into 
it.  This  is  the  way  the  men  catch  squirrels  in 
Windsor  Forest,  and  it  is  far  better  than  trap¬ 
ping  them  so  as  to  cause  pain. 

1  have  thus  told  you  how  to  catch  squirrels 
without  materially  hurting  them,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  may  as  well  tell  you  how  to  keep  them. 
Well,  having  caught  the  lively  young  gentle¬ 
man,  keep  him  in  the  dark  for  a  day  or  two, 
only  occasionally  letting  him  get  a  glance  of  the 
outer  world.  Feed  him  during  this  period  with 
beechnuts,  chesnuts,  and  by  all  means  let  him 
have  plenty  of  water.  After  a  time  you  may 


DESIGNS  FOR  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

A  Bear  Story,  in  Nine  Chatters. 


At  the  commencement  of  this  series  of  articles 
I  referred  to  the  squirrel,  and  quoted  the 
words  in  which  Mr.  Ruskin  describes  bis  un¬ 
bounded  admiration  for  this  sprightly  little 
fellow.  The  squirrel  has  a  very  voracious  ap¬ 
petite,  however,  and  if  he  once  by  accident  or 
design  tastes  the  luscious  richness  of  a  pheasant 
or  partridge  egg  he  becomes  a  poacher  of  very 
extreme  character.  Gamekeepers  do  not  object 
to  squirrels  as  a  rule,  as  long  as  they  confine 
themselves  to  those  parts  of  a  covert  where 
game  are  not,  though  in  the  case  of  largely 
stocked  preserves  these  parts  are  not  easily 
found. 

When  Master  “Squggy,”  however,  takes  to 
sucking  eggs  and  teaching  his  grandmother  and 
uncles,  aunts  and  cousins,  to  do  the  same,  then 
it  becomes  a  manifest  duty  to  snare  him  and 
take  him  away  if  you  do  not  kill  him.  Of 
course  it  is  not  likely  that  my  hoy  readers  will 
be  called  upon  to  assist  professionally  in  such 
a  proceeding,  but  I  will  briefly  describe  how 
squirrels  may  be  caught  alive,  for  when  removed 
from  the  place  of  mischief  they  make  capital 
pets  after  a  time  of  patience  and  taming. 

It  is  necessary  for  two  to  embark  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  that  follow.  One  is  the  climber,  and 
he,  I  need  scarcely  say,  should  be  a  tolerably 
good  one.  A  pair  of  climbing  irons  aie  almost 
indispensable,  and  I  should  certainly  advise 
boys  to  get  them  made  like  those  described  by 


rapidity  is  possible  than  when  manipulating  the 
flags. 
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take  away  all  covering  from  his  cage  and  let  him 
like  yourself  enjoy  the  glories  of  the  sunlight. 
In  a  very  short  space  of  time  his  captivity  will 
cease  to  be  so  irksome,  especially  if  for  the  first 
week  or  two  you  use  him  to  only  seeing  your¬ 
self  near. 

The  squirrel,  or  at  least  the  Common  Red  one 
of  our  forests,  seems  remarkably  intelligent, 
and  its  humours  vary  almost  as  much  in  com¬ 
parison  as  those  of  a  child.  I  kept  four,  having 
brought  them  up  from  the  nest,  and  their  antics 
and  different  moods  were  a  source  of  continual 
amusement.  Sometimes  Tom  would  quarrel 
with  a  sort  of  mimic  anger  with  Jill,  and  Jim 
and  Sam  were  almost  continually  finding  fault 
■with  each  other  over  poor  unfortunate  Lady  Jill, 
whose  chief  misfortune  seemed  to  he  that  she 
preferred  Tom  to  either  of  the  others.  The 
affection  seemed  returned,  for  if  we  gave  a  piece 
of  potato  to  Tom  he  instantly  passed  it  over  to 
Jill  and  shared  it.  Sometimes  entire  good- 
humour  would  prevail,  when  their  gambols  with 
each  other  were  a  very  pretty  sight.  This  was 
generally  on  a  fine  sunny  spring  morning  after  a 
good  meal  of  nuts.  The  cage  was  large,  and  a 
sort  of  leapfrog  was  often  kept  up  for  half  an 
hour,  ending  by  somebody  getting  Tom’s 
temper  out  over  Miss  Jill.  I  never  had  a  bite 
from  either,  and  this  I  attribute  to  my  never 
handling  them  unnecessarily,  and  never  being 
afraid  to  take  hold  of  them  carefully  but  firmly. 

Their  end  was  a  sad  one.  I  acquired  a  splendid 
Persian  cat,  and  the  strangeness  of  a  new  habi¬ 
tation  made  Miss  Pussy  very  spiteful  and  bad- 
tempered.  One  day  I  had  turned  out  the  four 
squirrels  in  order  to  clean  the  cage  thoroughly, 
and  they  as  usual  betook  themselves  out  of  the 
window.  With  a  sudden  hound  Puss  had  poor 
Jill,  and  with  one  scrunch  she  was  dead.  Puss 
then  bounded  after  the  others,  and  they  escap¬ 
ing  up  a  large  yew-tree  I  lost  sight  of  all  but 
one  for  ever.  What  ultimately  became  of  Jim 
and  Sam  I  never  knew,  but  Tom  would  often 
show  himself  in  the  tree  and  look  down  with 
eyes  which  seemed  to  say  mournfully,  “Ah, 
you’ve  killed  my  little  wife  between  you,  and 
I’m  not  such  a  coon  as  to  trust  myself  within 
range  of  her  murderers.”  Shortly  after  this  we 
removed,  and  thus  ended  my  squirrel-keeping, 
not,  however,  without  much  regret  on  my  side 
at  least. 

- - 


Correspondence. 


R.  Thomson.— Yon 
can  get  charts 
from  any  nautical 
warehouse,  such 
as  Wilson's,  in  the 
Minories,  and 
there  you  will  also 
get  the  seaman¬ 
ship  books.  There 
is  a  seamanship 
manual,  by  J. 
Newton. 

Tom.— 1.  Sleep  your 
dog  on  deal  shav¬ 
ings,  “No  flea  can 
stand  the  pine- 
tree  scent.”  2. 
You  can  catch 
nocturnal  insects 
by  tarring  the  in¬ 
side  of  a  barrel 
and  leaving  a 
lighted  lantern  in 
it.  The  insects  are 
attracted  by  the 
light,  and  in  their 
endeavours  to 
reach  it  are  caught 
by  the  sticky  tar. 

F.  Smyth.  —  The 
main  thing  is  to 
check  radiation. 
Old  newspapers 
spread  over  young 
plants  at  night 
will  protect  them 
from  frost. 


E.  S.  Tatlok.— The  local  museum  is  the  only  place  we 
can  suggest.  We  know  of  no  general  collection  of 
models.  The  persons  to  whom  the  school  belongs 
are  those  most  likely  to  appreciate  your  model. 


Flyer. — 1.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  the  swiftest 
bird.  A  pigeon  has  been  known  to  do  twenty-three 
miles  in  eleven  minutes.  A  case  is -on  record  of  a 
pigeon  flying  from  Rouen  to  Ghent— one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles— in  an  hour  and  a  half.  A  swallow 
has  done  twenty  miles  in  thirteen  minutes.  Henry 
the  Fourth's  falcon  flew  the  thirteen  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  between  Malta  and  Fontainebleau  in 
twenty-four  hours.  2.  The  case  you  mention  is  that 
of  the  pigeon  in  1S45,  which  fell  wounded  and  ex¬ 
hausted  at  Vauxhall  Station,  then  the  terminus  of 
the  South-Western  Railway.  It  bore  a  message  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  one  of  three  dispatched  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  from  Ichaboe  Island,  two  thou¬ 
sand  miles  away.  The  message  was  immediately 
sent  on  to  his  grace,  and  by  him  acknowledged.  In 
the  last  pigeon  competition  of  the  United  Counties 
Flying  Club,  the  winner  flew  from  Ventnor  to  Man¬ 
chester-two  hundred  and  eight  miles — at  the  rate 
of  fifty-five  miles  per  hour. 

L.  D.  M.  C.— Apply  to  the  Registrar,  University  of 
London,  Burlington  Gardens,  London,  w. 

I.  I.  I. — There  are  nowadays  so  many  invisible  inks 
that  the  choice  is  practically  unlimited.  Write  in 
muriate  of  antimony,  and  wash  with  a  tincture  of 
galls,  and  you  get  yellow ;  with  green  vitriol  simi¬ 
larly  washed  you  get  black  ;  with  nitrate  of  cobalt, 
washed  with  oxalic  acid,  you  get  blue ;  with  sub¬ 
acetate  of  lead,  washed  with  hydriodic  acid,  you  get 
yellow ;  with  arseniate  of  potash,  washed  with 
nitrate  of  copper,  you  get  green ;  with  nitrate  of 
copper,  washed  with  prussiate  of  potash,  you  get 
brown  ;  with  solution  of  gold,  washed  with  muriate 
of  tin,  you  get  purple  ;  with  perchloride  of  mercury, 
washed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  you  get  black. 

M.  J.  K— “The  other  story  ”  is  that  Richard  Jaquett 
was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Tyburn.  At  Tyburn  Gate 
felons  were  executed,  and  from  Jaquett  came  the 
saying  of  “going  to  Jaquett"  or  “Jack  Ketch.” 
Ketch  was  never  an  executioner's  real  name. 

Thirsty.— The  first  drinking-fountain  was  opened  on 
April  21st,  1859,  at  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church,  on  Hol- 
born  Viaduct. 

Pepes.— 1.  It  is  not  the  scarcity  of  matter,  but  the 
accumulation,  which  gives  trouhle.  The  difficulty  is 
not  in  filling  up,  but  in  selecting.  2.  There  is  a 
quintain  still  in  existence  on  Offham  Green,  not  far 
from  Mailing,  in  Kent.  In  shape  and  size  it  is  not 
unlike  a  finger-post  with  a  revolving  cross-bar.  The 
post  is  ten  feet  high,  the  cross-piece  six  feet  six 
inches  long.  There  is  nothing  particularly  notice¬ 
able  about  the  arrangement.  Four  acres  of  wood¬ 
land  were  originally  bequeathed  on  trust  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  to  provide  funds  for  keeping  the  instru¬ 
ment  in  repair.  The  lord  of  the  manor  is  now  Lord 
Hothfield,  formerly  Sir  Henry  Tufton,  and  the. wood¬ 
land  has  become  hop-laml,  worth  about  £4  an  acre. 
The  quintain  seems  to  have  about  as  much  care 
taken  of  it  as  an  ordinary  field  gate,  and  a  score  or 
two  of  them  might  be  kept  in  the  same  state  of 
repair  at  the  same  rate  per  annum.  We  are  not 
“very  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  fine  old  sport 
should  be  revived.” 

Briny.— 1.  A  ten-ton  cutter  at  her  best  will  sail  eight 
knots  an  hour  ;  this  means  that  every  nautical  mile 
will  take  her  seven  minutes  and  a  half  to  traverse. 
A  forty-tonner  will  do  ten  knots  an  hour,  or  cover 
the  mile  in  six  minutes.  A  four-hundred-tonner  will 
sail  fifteen  knots  an  hour,  or  cover  the  mile  in  four 
minutes.  These  are  the  highest  speeds.  2.  A  square- 
rigged  ship  will  do  her  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  a 
day.  One  of  the  American  clippers,  the  Sovereign  of 
the  Seas,  averaged  in  one  run  three  hundred  miles  a 
day  for  eleven  days,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  miles  a  day  for  four  days,  which  is,  of  course, 
remarkably  fast  sailing. 

Robert. — You  will  find  a  very  full  account  of  the 
American  Life-Saving  Service,  by  the  Assistant- 
Superintendent,  in  Appleton’s  Annual  Cyclopaedia 
for  1878. 

Timothy. — 1.  Baber  was  the  first  Mogul  Emperor  of 
India,  Shah  Alleyn  was  the  last.  Akbar  began  to 
reign  in  1556,  Aurungzebe  in  1658.  2.  Honduras  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502,  and  the  British  first 
settled  there  in  1643.  Honduras  joined  the  Republic 
of  Central  America  in  1821,  but  withdrew  in  1839, 
and  is  now  independent.  Of  course  you  know  this  is 
not  “  British  Honduras.” 

B.  R.— The  cherry  was  introduced  into  Britain  during 
the  first  century,  the  vine  during  the  third.  The 
almond,  apricot,  tig,  melon,  mulberry,  nectarine, 
orange,  peach,  plum,  pomegranate,  quince,  tomato, 
and  walnut,  all  came  here  during  the  sixteenth. 

E.  A.  Tantalion.— 1.  The  pipe  was  let  down  as  it  is 
without  its  ends  being  closed ;  the  pressure  was 
equal,  but  the  resistance  unequal.  2.  There  is  the 
London  Library  in  St.  James’s  Square,  but  almost 
any  scientific  book  you  required  could  be  got  from 
Mudie,  or  Smith  and  Son,  or  the  Grosvenor.  At  the 
British  Museum,  Guildhall,  and  South  Kensington 
Museum  are  libraries  to  which  you  could  obtain 
admission. 

An  Old  Boy.— The  disease  “fungus”  in  fishes  in  ponds 
may  be  caused  by  a  variety  of  different  circum¬ 
stances.  In  your  case  we  should  doubt  (1)  the  purity 
of  the  water,  or  its  ability  to  properly  support  life  ; 

(2)  whether  overcrowding  may  not  be  the  cause ; 

(3)  the  propriety  of  having  a  painted  waterpipe  run¬ 
ning  through  it.  It  is  evident  you  must  commence 
afresh,  and  with  an  entirely  new  stock. 


M.  A.  T.— There  are  many  woods  that  will  not  float  in 
water  besides  those  you  mention.  For  instance, 
Brazilian  box,  Dutch  box,  Indian  cedar,  cocoa-wood, 
ebony,  lignum  vita;,  heart  of  oak,  bog  oak,  pome¬ 
granate,  and  vine. 

J ack.— According  to  rule  the  speed  of  boats  built  to 
the  same  lines,  and  masted,  canvassed,  and  ballasted 
the  same,  should  vary  as  the  square  roots  of  the 
load  water-lines. 

Mars. — 1.  Asthma  in  dogs  is  generally  due  to  heart 
disease.  Burn  nitre-paper  near  him  when  in  the  fit, 
or  give  a  whiff  of  chloroform.  Do  not  feed  too 
much ;  give  moderate  exercise  and  a  cold  bath  every 
morning,  if  your  pets  can  be  dried  afterwards.  2. 
Yes,  Architecture  is  a  good  profession  ;  but,  like 
everything  else,  it  needs  steadiness,  study,  and  per¬ 
severance. 

P.  Darwen.— It  would  save  our  readers  a  deal  of 
bother  if  they  were  to  remember  that  answers  can¬ 
not  be  received  to  their  queries  sooner  than  six  or 
seven  weeks,  as  a  paper  like  ours  must  go  to  press 
six  weeks  before  date  of  issue.  Snuffles  is  a  kind  of 
influenza,  and  is  believed  to  be  infectious.  Whether 
it  be  so  or  not,  it  is  better  to  separate  the  sick  from 
the  healthy.  Keep  them  extra  warm  and  dry.  Give 
warm  food — boiled  potatoes  and  oatmeal  ;  sponge 
the  nose  well  and  keep  very  clean.  Put  in  the  food 
a  grain  or  two  of  camphor  and  a  little  brimstone. 
The  disease  is  caused  by  filth  and  damp. 

Lit.— 1.  The  building  of  Glasgow  Cathedral  was  begun 
in  1181.  2.  Since  the  year  900  there  have  been 

forty-seven  eruptions  of  Etna,  forty-three  of  Hecla, 
and  twenty-nine  of  Vesuvius. 

Miran  (Smyrna).— From  Messrs.  Hetzel  or  Hachett, 
of  Paris,  you  would  probably  procure  French  edi¬ 
tions  of  “The  Two  Cabin  Boys”  and  “  The  Crypto¬ 
gram.” 

Chemist. —1.  Join  a  Science  and  Art  Department  class 
on  Chemistry,  and  study  the  subject  thoroughly. 
2.  We  have  not  published  any  articles  for  “Amateur 
Chemists  and  Druggists,"  nor  shall  we.  There  have 
been  papers  on  Chemistry  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Get  our  indexes.  3.  From  any  wholesale  druggist.. 
You  can  get  bottles  from  any  scientific  apparatus 
seller.  Try  Tomson  and  Mercer,  in  Bishopsgato 
Street,  or  Griffin,  in  Long  Acre.  4.  The  letters  on 
glass  bottles  are  etched  rvith  fluoric  acid. 

A  Westminster  Scholar.— A  very  obvious  misprint, 
discovered,  however,  when  too  late.  Dr.  Busby  was 
head-master  of  Westminster,  not  Winchester. 

Takapuna.— 1.  Get  our  second  volume,  and  read  the 
cricket  articles  therein.  The  laws  of  cricket  are  the 
same  everywhere.  You  can  get  them  from  any  bat 
shop,  or  in  any  cricketing  annual,  shilling  or  other¬ 
wise.  2.  Leaves  are  dried  by  simply  pressing  them 
for  a  day  or  two  between  pieces  of  clean  blotting- 
paper.  They  should  never  be  gummed  or  pasted 
into  books,  but  held  in  slits.  It  is  the  mucilage 
which  causes  the  discoloration. 

S.  S.  D.— The  flag  in  1602  was  a  plain  red  cross  on  a 
white  ground,  such  as  is  to-day  flown  by  English 
admirals.  A  rear-admiral  flies  the  flag  at  the  mizen- 
mast-head,  a  vice-admiral  flies  his  at  the  foremast- 
head,  a  full  admiral  flies  his  at  the  mainmast-head. 
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THE  WILLOUGHBY  CAPTAINS. 

By  Talbot  Baines  Seed. 


CHAPTER  XXI. — THE  NEW  CAPTAIN  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

THERE  was  something  more  than  toothache  the  matter  with  Gilks  that 
afternoon. 

The  fact  was  his  spirits  were  a  good  deal  worse  than  his  teeth.  Things 
had  been  going  wrong  with  him  for  some  time,  ever  since  the  day  he 
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■was  politely  turned  out  of  the  School 
House  boat.  He  had  lost  caste  among  his 
fellows,  and  what  little  influence  he  ever 
had  among  the  juniors  had  also  vanished. 

Still,  if  that  had  been  all,  Gilks  would 
scarcely  have  been  moping  up  at  Wil¬ 
loughby  among  the  virtuous  few  that 
afternoon,  while  the  rest  of  the  school 
was  running  mad  down  in  Shellport. 

He  had  a  greater  trouble  than  this. 
Silk,  in  whose  genial  friendship  he  had 
basked  for  so  many  months,  had  not 
treated  him  well.  Indeed  it  was  a  well- 
known  fact  in  Willoughby  that  between 
these  two  precious  friends  there  had  been 
some  sort  of  unpleasantness  bordering  on 
a  row ;  and  it  was  also  reported  that  Gilks 
had  come  off  worst  in  the  affair. 

This  was  the  secret  of  that  unfortunate 
youth’s  toothache — he  had  been  jilted  by 
his  familiar  friend.  Who  would  not  feel 
sad  under  the  circumstances  ? 

And  yet  Gilks’s  frame  of  mind  was,  so 
to  speak,  a  good  deal  more  black  than 
blue.  As  he  paced  up  and  down  the  play¬ 
ground,  rather  like  a  wolf  in  a  cage  wait¬ 
ing  for  dinner,  he  was  far  more  exercised 
to  devise  some  way  of  making  his  faithless 
friend  smart  for  his  cruelty  than  to  win 
back  his  affection. 

When  two  good  fellows  fall  out  it  is 
bad  enough,  but  when  two  bad  fellows  fall 
out  it  may  be  even  worse,  for  whereas  in 
the  former  case  one  of  the  two  is  probably 
in  the  right,  in  the  latter  both  are  pretty 
certain  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

No  one  knew  exactly  what  the  quarrel 
had  been  about,  or  what,  if  any,  were  its 
merits,  or  whether  it  was  a  breaking  off  of 
all  friendship  or  merely  a  passing  breeze. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  was  enough  to  give 
Gilks  the  “  toothache  ”  on  this  particular 
afternoon  and  keep  him  at  Willoughby. 

The  hour  that  elapsed  after  call-over 
dragged  heavily  for  every  one.  The  three 
heads  of  Houses,  after  their  brief  consulta¬ 
tion,  went  their  several  ways — at  least 
Bloomfield  went  his,  while  Riddell  and 
Fairbairn  solaced  themselves  in  one 
another’s  society. 

“What  is  the  use  of  keeping  up  this 
farce  P  ”  exclaimed  Riddell,  when  they  were 
back  in  his  study.  “  Isn't  it  a  farce  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  don’t  think  much 
of  this  affair  at  all.  Of  course  there’ll  be 
a  row,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  case  of  tem¬ 
porary  lunacy  that  we  can’t  be  responsible 
for.” 

“  But  the  Doctor  bolds  me  responsible.” 

“  You  may  be  sure  he  won’t  be  down  on 
you  for  this.” 

“  Aud  then,  isn’t  it  just  a  proof  to  the 
whole  school  that  I’ve  no  more  authority 
than  the  smallest  junior?  Look  at  that 
miserable  notice  there  on  the  door.  Who 
has  cared  a  rap  about  it  P  ” 

“  My  dear  fellow,  you’re  always  flying 
off  to  despair  whenever  you  get  the  chance. 
The  same  thing  might  have  happened  to 
any  captain.” 

“  I  wish  some  one  else  was  captain,” 
said  Riddell.  “The  fellows  will  mind 
what  I  say  less  than  ever  now.  I’m  sure 
I  would  gladly  give  it  up  to  Bloomfield.” 

“All  bosh.  You  know  you  wouldn’t, 
and  when  you’ve  got  your  head  back  you’ll 
laugh  at  yourself  for  thinking  it.  Besides, 
wasn’t  Bloomfield  every  bit  as  much  cut 
np  about  it  as  you  or  me?  But,”  added 
Fairbairn,  “  to  change  the  subject,  do  you 
see  much  of  young  Wyndham  now  you’ve 
left  us  ?  ” 

“Not  much.  What  about  him  ?  ”  asked 
Riddell,  eagerly. 

“Only  I  fancy  he’s  not  all  straight,” 


said  Fairbairn.  “He’s  fallen  into  bad 
hands  I’m  afraid.” 

“That’s  an  old  story,”  said  Riddell; 
“  but  what  has  he  done  ?  ” 

“Nothing  particular.  I  caught  him 
coming  home  one  night  late,  long  after 
call-over.  I  ought  to  have  reported  him 
for  it,  but  I  thought  I’d  tell  you  first.  It’s 
a  pity  for  him,  for  he’s  not  a  bad  fellow.” 

“I’d  give  anything  to  get  him  away 
from  Silk!”  said  Riddell.  “It  seems  a 
sort  of  infatuation  with  him,  for  he  knows 
well  enough  Silk  means  him  no  good,  and 
yet  he’s  thick  with  him.  And  now  I  ex¬ 
pect  he’ll  cut  me  altogether  since  I  refused 
him  a  permit  to  the  town  this  afternoon.” 

“  He’s  gone  down  all  the  same,”  said 
Fairbairn. 

“Yes,  and  not  alone  either,”  replied 
Riddell. 

“Hullo!”  exclaimed  Fairbairn  just 
then,  as  a  sudden  sound  broke  the  un¬ 
wonted  stillness  of  the  deserted  school, 
“that  sounds  like  some  of  the  fellows 
coming  back.” 

He  was  right.  As  the  two  seniors  stood 
leaning  out  of  their  window,  the  sounds 
which  at  first  had  been  little  more  than 
a  distant  murmur  increased  to  a  roar. 

Willoughby  was  evidently  returning  in 
force,  and  anything  but  peacefully. 

Cries  of  “Now  then,  School!”  “Hack 
it  through,  there!”  “Down  with  the 
Radicals!”  “Pony  for  ever!”  mingled 
with  yells  and  cheers  and  coarser  shouts  of 
“Down  with  the  schoolboys!”  indicated 
clearly  enough  that  a  lively  battle  was  in 
progress,  and  that  Willoughby  was  fight¬ 
ing  its  way  home. 

The  whole  town  seemed  to  be  coming  at 
their  heels,  and  more  than  once  a  pitch 
battle  had  to  be  decided  before  any  pro¬ 
gress  could  be  made.  But  slowly  and 
surely  the  discipline  of  the  schoolboys, 
animated  by  the  familiar  words  of  com¬ 
mand  of  the  football-field,  asserted  itself 
above  the  ill-conditioned  forces  of  their 
assailants,  and  at  every  forward  step  the 
triumphant  shout  of  “Pony  for  ever!” 
rose  with  a  mighty  cheer,  which  deafened 
all  opposition  cries. 

In  due  time  the  playground  gate  was 
reached,  amid  tremendous  cheering,  and 
next  moment,  driving  before  them  some  of 
their  demoralised  opponents,  the  vanguard 
of  the  school  burst  in. 

Even  Riddell  and  Fairbairn,  as  they 
looked  down  on  the  scene,  could  hardly 
forbear  a  little  natural  pride  on  witnessing 
this  triumphant  charge  home  of  their 
truant  schoolfellows. 

That  the  battle  had  been  sore  and  des¬ 
perate  was  evident  by  the  limping  gait, 
the  tom  clothes,  and  the  damaged  faces 
of  some  of  the  combatants  as  they  swarmed 
in  in  an  irresistible  tide,  amid  the  applause 
of  their  comrades  and  the  howls  of  the 
baffled  enemy,  who  raged  vainly  without, 
like  so  many  wild  beasts  robbed  of  their 
prey. 

Among  the  last  to  fight  their  way  in 
were  Game,  Ashley,  Tipper,  and  a  few 
other  seniors,  who,  truants  as  they  were, 
had  yet,  to  their  credit,  assumed  the  place 
of  danger  in  the  rear,  where  the  crowd 
pressed  thickest  and  with  most  violence. 
A  sorry  spectacle  were  some  of  these  heroes 
when  finally  they  plunged  into  the  play¬ 
ground  and  then  turned  at  bay  at  the 
gate. 

“  All  in!  ”  shouted  a  voice,  and  imme¬ 
diately  a  rush  was  made  to  close  the  gates 
and  prevent  further  entrance,  when  a  loud 
cry  of  “Hold  on,  ‘Willoughby!  Rescue 
here  !  ”  held  them  back. 


Riddell  started  at  the  sound,  and  next 
moment  had  vaulted  from  the  low  window 
to  the  ground,  closely  followed  by  Fair¬ 
bairn. 

“  Rescue  !  rescue  !  Man  down  !  ”  cried 
the  school  within. 

“  Keep  them  in ! — shut  them  in  !  ”  cried 
.the  roughs  without. 

“  It’s  young  Wyndham  !  ”  said  Riddell, 
rushing  wildly  to  the  front;  “he’ll  be 
murdered  !  ” 

“Scrag  him! — scrag  the  schoolboy!” 
yelled  the  roughs,  making  a  rush  in  the 
direction  of  the  cries. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  in  another 
minute  it  might  be  too  late  to  do  any  good, 
and,  with  a  tremendous  shout  of  “  Rescue, 
Willoughby  !  ”  the  school  turned  as  wildly 
to  get  out  of  the  playground  as  it  had  just 
now  struggled  to  get  in. 

The  captain  and  Fairbairn  were  the  first 
to  get  through  the  gate,  followed  closely 
by  the  other  seniors.  Riddell  was  con¬ 
scious  of  seeing  young  Wyndham  lying  a 
few  yards  off  among  the  feet  of  the  roughs, 
and  of  being  himself  carried  forward  to 
within  reach  of  him  ;  then  of  a  blow  from 
behind,  which  sent  him  forward,  half 
stunned,  right  on  to  the  top  of  his  young 
friend. 

After  that  Riddell  was  only  dimly  con¬ 
scious  of  what  passed,  and  it  was  not  until 
he  found  himself  once  more  in  the  play¬ 
ground,  being  helped  along  by  Fairbairn 
towards  the  house,  that  he  took  in  the  fact 
that  the  rescue  had  been  accomplished,  and 
that  the  battle  was  at  an  end. 

“  Did  they  get  Wyndham  in  all  right  ?  ” 
he  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“  Was  he  much  damaged  ?  ” 

“  Yery  little.  You  got  it  worse  than  he 
did.” 

“Some  fellow  got  behind  me  and  sent 
me  over,”  said  Riddell. 

“Some  fellow  did,”  said  Fairbairn, 
fiercely,  “  and  I  know  who.” 

“Who?” 

“  Silk.” 

“  What !  are  you  sure  ?  ” 

“  I  was  as  close  to  you  at  the  time  as  I 
am  now — I’m  quite  sure.” 

“The  coward!  Did  any  one  else  see 
it?” 

“  No,  I  think  not.” 

The  two  walked  on  in  silence  to  Welch’s 
House,  and  once  more  reached  the  study 
they  had  so  abruptly  quitted. 

“Are  you  badly  hurt?”  asked  Fair¬ 
bairn. 

“Not  a  bit;  my  shin  is  a  little  barked, 
that’s  all.” 

“  What  a  bulldog  you  can  be  when  you 
like,  old  man,”  said  Fairbairn,  laughing. 
“  I  never  saw  any  one  go  into  battle  so 
gamely.  Why,  the  whole  glory  of  the 
rescue  belongs  to  you.” 

“  What  bosh  !  You  had  to  rescue  me  as 
well  as  Wyndham.  But  I’m  thankful  he’s 
safe.” 

“You’re  awfully  sweet  about  that  pre¬ 
cious  youngster,”  said  Fairbairn.  “I  hope 
he’ll  be  grateful  to  you,  that’s  all.” 

Riddell  said  nothing,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  Fairbairn  said  he  must  go.  As  he 
was  leaving  Riddell  called  him  back. 

“T  say,  Fairbairn,”  said  he,  in  his  half- 
nervous  way,  “you  needn’t  say  anything 
about  Silk,  there’s  a  good  fellow ;  it 
wouldn’t  do  any!!good.” 

“He  deserves  a  good  thrashing,”  said 
Fairbairn,  wrathfully. 

“  Never  mind;  don’t  say  anything  about 
it,  please.” 

And  Fairbairn  promised  and  went. 


It  was  quite  a  novel  sensation  for  the 
captain  to  find  himself  figuring  in  the  eyes 
of  Willoughby  as  a  “  bulldog.”  He  knew 
he  was  about  the  last  person  to  deserve  the 
proud  title,  and  yet  such  are  the  freaks  of 
■fortune,  the  exaggerated  stories  of  the 
rescue,  differing  as  they  did  in  nearly 
■every  other  particular,  agreed  in  this,  that 
lie  had  performed  prodigies  of  valour  in 
the  engagement,  and  had,  in  fact,  rescued 
YGyndham  single-handed. 

More  than  one  fellow  dropped  in  during 
the  evening  to  inquire  how  he  was,  and  to 
confirm  his  new  reputation. 

Pilbury  and  Cusack  were  among  the 
first. 

‘■Is  it  true  your  leg’s  broken?”  cried 
the  latter  as  he  entered  the  study,  in  tones 
of  unfeigned  concern. 

“  No,  of  course  not,”  replied  the  captain, 
laughing.  “  What  made  you  think  so  ?  ” 

“  The  fellows  said  so.  Pil  and  I  were 
too  far  behind  to  back  you  up,  you  know, 
or  we  would  have  ;  wouldn’t  we,  Pil  ?  ” 

“  Rather,”  replied  Pil. 

“Why,”  said  the  captain,  catching  sight 
of  the  bruised  and  ragged  condition  of 
these  young  men  of  war — “why,  you’ve 
been  knocked  about  a  good  deal  more  than 
I  have.” 

“  Oh,”  said  Cusack,  “  that  was  in  the 
run  up  from  Maltby,  you  know.  We  did 
get  it  a  little  hot  at  first  until  we  pulled 
together  and  came  up  in  a  body.” 

“Nevermind,”  said  Pilbury,  “it  was  a 
jolly  fine  show-up  for  Pony.  He's  sure  to 
get  in  ;  the  Radicals  were  nowhere.” 

“  And  what  are  you  going  to  say  to  the 
Doctor  in  the  morning  ?  ”  asked  Riddell. 

“  Eh  ?  Oh,  I  suppose  we  shall  catch  it. 
Never  mind,  there’ll  be  lots  to  keep  us 
■  company.  And  we’ve  given  Pony  a  stun¬ 
ning  leg-up.” 

And  so  the  two  heroes,  highly  delighted 
with  themselves,  and  still  far  too  excited 
to  feel  ashamed  of  their  mutinous  conduct, 
departed  to  talk  over  the  day’s  doings  with 
the  rest  of  their  set,  and  rejoice  in  the 
glorious  “leg-up”  they  had  given  to  the 
Whig  candidate. 

Other  fellows  looked  in,  and  bit  by  bit 
Riddell  picked  up  the  whole  history  of  that 
eventful  afternoon. 

It  did  not  appear  whether  the  wholesale 
breaking  of  bounds  had  been  a  precon¬ 
certed  act  or  a  spontaneous  and  infectious 
impulse  on  the  part  of  the  whole  school. 
"Whichever  it  was,  directly  dinner  was  over 
and  the  monitors  had  retired  to  their 
Houses,  a  general  stampede  had  been  made 
for  Shellport,  and  almost  before  many  of 
the  truants  knew  where  they  were  they 
were  in  the  thick  of  the  election  crowd. 

At  first  each  party  vented  its  loyalty  in 
its  own  peculiar  way.  Some  stood  in  the 
streets  and  cheered  everything  yellow  they 
■could  discover  ;  others  crowded  round  the 
polling  places  and  groaned  at  the  Radicals  ; 
some  went  off  to  look  for  the  candidates 
themselves,  and  when  at  last  Sir  George 
Pony  appeared  on  the  scene  in  his  carriage 
his  enthusiastic  young  supporters  set  up  a 
cheer  enough  to  frighten  the  good  old 
gentleman  out  of  his  wits,  and,  but  for  the 
active  interference  of  the  police,  would 
have  insisted  on  taking  out  the  horses  and 
dragging  the  triumphal  car  themselves 
round  the  town. 

Bor  a  considerable  time  these  juvenile 
demonstrations  were  allowed  to  pass  with 
good-humoured  forbearance  by  the  town, 
but  when  presently,  emboldened  by  their 
immunity,  the  schoolboys  proceeded  not 
only  to  hoot  but  occasionally  to  molest 
the  opposite  side,  the  young  Shellporters 
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began  to  resent  the  invasion.  A  few 
scuffles  ensued,  and  the  temper  of  both 
parties  rose.  The  schoolboys  waxed  more 
and  more  outrageous,  and  the  town  boys 
more  and  more  indignant,  so  that  just 
about  the  time  when  the  poll  was  closing, 
and  when  call-over  was  being  sounded  up 
at  the  school,  a  free  fight  had  begun  in 
the  streets  of  Shellport. 

At  the  first  alarm  the  school  had  rallied 
from  all  sides,  and  concentrated  its  forces 
on  the  enemy,  who  seemed  determined  to 
dispute  every  inch  of  the  ground  between 
the  town  and  the  school. 

How  that  battle  ended,  and  how  finally 
the  schoolboys  got  home,  we  have  already 
seen. 

Riddell  did  not  feel  it  his  duty  under 
present  circumstances  to  read  his  visitors 
a  lecture  on  the  wickedness  of  breaking 
bounds.  He  said  it  was  a  wonder  they 
had  all  got  up  as  safely  as  they  had,  and 
that  no  more  damage  had  been  done.  As 
to  the  penalties,  he  advised  them  to  turn 
up  at  call-over  in  the  morning  and  hear  all 
about  that  from  the  Doctor. 

Early  next  morning,  just  as  Riddell  was 
dressed,  there  was  a  knock  at  his  door,  and 
young  Wyndham  entered. 

He  looked  dejected  and  uncomfortable, 
but  otherwise  appeared  to  have  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  yesterday’s  ill-usage. 

“  I  say,”  said  he,  going  up  to  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  holding  out  his  hand,  “  I’m 
awfully  sorry  I  was  such  a  cad  to  you 
yesterday.” 

“Not  a  bit,  old  fellow,”  said  Riddell, 
seizing  his  hand,  and  glowing  with  plea¬ 
sure  at  this  unexpected  visit.  “Every¬ 
body  was  a  bit  riled,  and  no  wonder.” 

“  But  I’ve  no  excuse,  I  know,  after  all 
your  brickishness  to  me,  and  now,  after 
your  helping  me  out  as  you  did  in  the 
scrimmage  yesterday,  I’m  awfully  ashamed 
of  being  such  a  low  cad,” 

This  was  evidently  no  put-on  apology 
for  the  occasion,  and  Wyndham,  as  he 
spoke,  looked  as  penitent  as  his  words. 

“  Oh,  nonsense  !  ”  said  Riddell,  who 
could  never  stand  being  apologised  to,  and 
always  felt  more  uncomfortable  at  such 
times  than  the  apologiser.  “But  I  say, 
were  you  much  hurt  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  much.  I  got  down  among 
their  feet  somehow  and  couldn’t  get  up. 
But  if  you  hadn’t  turned  up  when  you  did 
I  might  have  got  it  hot.” 

“  It  was  Fairbairn  pulled  us  both  out,  I 
think,”  said  Riddell,  “for  I  was  down 
too.” 

“  Yes,  I  hear  you  goban  awful  hack.” 

“  Nothing  much  at  all.” 

“  I  say,  Riddell,”  said  Wyndham,  ner¬ 
vously,  after  a  pause,  ‘  ‘  I  mean  to  break 
with  Silk  ;  I  wish  I’d  never  taken  up  with 
him.  I  shouldn’t  have  gone  down  to  the 
town  at  all  yesterday  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
him.” 

“  I  think  you’d  be  ever  so  much  better 
without  him,”  said  Riddell. 

“  I  know  I  would.  Do  you  recollect 
lecturing  me  about  sticking  up  for  myself 
that  night  last  month  ?  I’ve  been  uncom¬ 
fortable  about  chumming  with  him  ever 
since,  but  somehow  he  seemed  to  have  a 
pull  on  me.” 

“  What  sort  of  pull  ?  ” 

“  Oh,”  said  the  boy,  becoming  still  more 
uncomfortable,  and  afraid  of  breaking  his 
promise  to  say  nothing  about  Beamish’s, 
“a  good  many  things  of  one  sort  or 
another.  I’ve  gone  wrong,  I  know.” 

Wyndham  would  have  given  much  to  be 
free  to  make  a  full  confession  of  all  his 
“going  wrong”  to  the  sympathetic  Rid¬ 
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dell,  but,  heartily  weary  as  he  was  of  Silk 
and  Gilks,  he  had  promised  them  to  keep 
their  secrets,  and  young  Wyndham,  what¬ 
ever  his  faults,  was  honest. 

Riddell  was  quick  enough  to  see  that 
there  was  something  of  the  sort,  and  did 
not  press  to  know  more.  It  was  too  good 
news  to  hear  from  the  boy’s  own  lips  that 
he  was  determined  to  break  loose  from 
these  bad  friends  to  need  to  know  any 
more. 

“I  don’t  know  how  it  is,”  said  Wynd¬ 
ham,  after  another  pause.  “It  seems  so 
much  easier  for  some  fellows  to  keep  square 
than  for  others.  I’ve  made  up  my  mind 
I’d  go  right  a  dozen  times  this  term,  but 
it’s  never  come  off.” 

“  It’s  hard  work,  I  know,”  said  Riddell, 
sympathisingly. 

“Yet  it  seems  easy  enough  to  you.  I 
say,  I  wish  you’d  look  sharp  after  me  for  a 
week  or  so,  Riddell,  till  I  get  a  good  start.” 

Riddell  laughed. 

“A  lot  of  good  that  would  do  you  ! 
The  best  person  to  look  sharp  after  young 
Wyndham  is  young  Wyndham  himself.” 

“  Of  course  I  know,”  said  the  boy,  “  but 
I’ve  sort  of  lost  confidence  in  myself.” 

“  We  can’t  any  of  us  stand  by  our¬ 
selves,”  said  the  captain.  “  I  know  I 
can’t.  But  the  help  is  easy  to  get,  isn’t 
it  ?  ” 

I  need  not  repeat  all  the  talk  that  took 
place  that  evening  between  the  two  boys. 
What  they  said  was  meant  for  no  ears  but 
their  own.  How  one  in  his  quiet  manly 
way  tried  to  help  the  younger  boy.  and 
how  the  other  with  all  sorts  of  fears  and 
hopes  listened  and  took  courage,  was 
known  only  to  the  two  friends  themselves, 
and  to  One  other  from  whom  no  secrets — • 
not  even  the  secrets  of  a  schoolboy— are 
hid. 

The  bell  for  call-over  put  an  end  to 
their  talk,  and  with  lighter  hearts  than 
most  in  Willoughby  they  walked  across  to 
the  great  hall  and  heard  the  Doctor’s  sen¬ 
tence  on  the  truants  of  yesterday. 

It  was  not  very  formidable.  No  half¬ 
holiday  next  Ybednesday,  and  for  the 
seniors  a  hundred  lines  of  Greek  to  write 
out ;  for  the  Limpets  a  hundred  lines  of 
Latin,  and  for  the  juniors  fifty  lines  of 
Latin.  The  Doctor  had  evidently  taken  a 
lenient  view  of  the  case,  regarding  the 
escapade  more  as  a  case  of  temporary  in¬ 
sanity  than  of  determined  disobedience. 
However,  he  relieved  his  mind  by  a  good 
round  lecture,  to  which  the  school  listened 
most  resignedly. 

There  was,  however,  one  part  of  the 
punishment  which  fell  heavily  on  a  few  of 
those  present.  Among  the  truants  had 
been  no  less  than  five  monitors — Game, 
Tipper,  Ashley,  Silk,  and  Tucker. 

“  It  would  be  a  farce,”  said  the  Doctor, 
severely,  “after  what  has  happened,  to 
allow  you  to  retain  the  posts  of  confidence 
you  have  held  in  the  school.  Your  blamt 
is  all  the  greater  in  proportion  as  your 
influence  was  greater  too.  For  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  term  you  cease  to  be 
monitors.  It  depends  entirely  on  your¬ 
selves  whether  next  term  your  are  re¬ 
instated.” 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  WRAITH  OF  ALLAH  CAMEROH. 

“AX  OWER  TRUE  TALE.” 


;  looking  at  the 
map  of  Scot¬ 
land  there  will 
be  seen  on  the 
left-hand  side 
two  islands, 
the  upper  one 
of  which  is 
named  North 
Uist,  and  the 
lower  South 
Uist,  and 
nearly  mid¬ 
way  between 
them  a  group 
of  smaller  is¬ 
lands.  In  days 
gone  by,  when 
the  steam-en¬ 
gine  and  the 
telegraph  were 

as  things  that  are  not,  my  grandfather,  who 
hailed  from  the  mainland,  held  the  post  of 
schoolmaster  on  one  of  the  islands  in  that 
group. 

The  inhabitants  were  not  numerous,  and 
their  occupation  mainly  consisted  in  grazing  a 
few  sheep,  and  dragging  a  subsistence  from  a 
poor  and  ungenerous  soil,  which  was  divided 
into  small  farms,  or  “crofts,”  and  rented  by 
them  from  the  proprietor.  Gaelic  was  their 
native  language,  and  but  few  of  them  could 
speak  English.  Brave  men  and  women  were 
these  islanders,  who,  in  spite  of  their  hard 
labour  and  plain  but  health-giving  fare,  man¬ 
aged  to  enjoy  life  with  a  cheerfulness  and  zest 
at  least  equal  to  people  much  better  circum¬ 
stanced. 

At  that  period  they  had  little  to  do  with  the 
outer  world,  and  it  is  a  question  if  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  Great  Britain  would  have  borne  a 
favourable  comparison  with  our  knowledge  of 
Equatorial  Africa  at  the  present  day.  Being 
thus  secluded  from  the  beaten  paths  of  progress 
and  civilisation,  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  ' 
they  retained  their  hereditary  superstitions  in 
all  their  primitive  vigour. 

On  this  island  there  lived  a  man  named  Allan 
Cameron,  whose  house  was  situated  about  a 
mile  distant  from  the  village.  Allan  was  a 
great  crony  of  the  schoolmaster’s,,  to  whom  he 
would  relate  queer  stories  and  legends  of  the 
Western  Highlands.  One  day  it  so  happened 
that  Cameron  fell  sick,  and  after  a  short  illness 
he  died.  Having  neither  kith  nor  kin,  his 
effects  were  sold,  and  there  being  no  offer  made 
for  his  croft,  the  house  was  shut  up  and  left  to 
decay. 

Some  months  thereafter,  one  beautifully  bright 
moonlight  night,  as  a  shepherd  named  Donald 
McLean  was  passing  this  house,  he  chanced  to 
look  in  through  the  window,  and,  very  much  to 
his  consternation  and  terror,  he  saw  the  shadow 
of  Allan  Cameron  in  the  room  !  Donald  stood 
rooted  to  the  spot  ;  his  hair  rose  on  end  ;  his 
tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  !  There 
before  him  were  the  outlines  of  the  hooked  nose 


and  protruding  chin  of  the  well-known  face  ! 

Donald  hastily  recovered  himself,  and  being 
by  no  means  anxious  for  an  interview  with  any¬ 
thing  so  uncanny,  he  took  to  his  heels,  and  did 
not  stop  until  he  arrived  at  the  schoolmaster’s, 
to  whom  he  related  what  he  had  seen.  The 
schoolmaster,  who  held  all  such  supernatural 
beliefs  in  great  contempt,  first  ridiculed  the 
shepherd,  then  talked  of  mental  hallucinations, 
hinted  at  whisky,  and  did  all  he  could  to  con¬ 
vince  him  of  the  folly  of  believing  in  such  things. 

To  such  excellent  advice,  however,  Donald 
turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  sought  a  less  sceptical 
audience,  to  whom  he  related  his  adventure, 
and  soon  the  news  spread  over  the  whole  island. 
Old  women,  to  whom  by  courtesy  or  right  be¬ 
longed  the  explanation  of  such  matters,  laid 
their  heads  together,  and  drew  evil  auguries 
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from  the  omen  ;  but  as  nothing  remarkable  fol-  [ 
lowed  their  predictions,  it  was  agreed  that  they 
were  a  little  premature. 

The  schoolmaster  was  the  only  person  on  the 
island  who  received  a  newspaper.  This  precious 
print  (for  newspapers  were  scarce  iu  those  days) 
arrived  once  every  month,  and  “the  reading  of 
the  paper  ”  at  his  house  was  regarded  as  red- 
letter  days  by  those  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  outer  world.  At  such  times  a 
dozen  or  more  neighbours  would  gather  round 
the  large  peat  fire  of  the  kitchen  in  the  evening, 
and  discuss  the  newspaper  from  the  beginning 
of  the  advertisements  to  the  “imprint,”  which 
latter  they  had  by  heart,  and  usually  chanted  it 
in  chorus  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading. 

Those  meetings  were  composed  of  crofters, 
shepherds,  and  a  few  ethers,  including  the  sex¬ 
ton — a  great  wag — and  last,  but  not  least,  Rory 
MoCallum,  the  cobbler,  a  cross-grained,  cantan¬ 
kerous  little  bedy,  with  a  spirit  of  contradiction 
so  strong  that  he  would  scarcely  allow  the  most 
casual  remark  to  pass  until  he  had  “thrashed 
the  argument  out  of  it,”  as  he  would  say. 

At  one  of  those  meetings,  some  weeks  after 
Donald  McLeod’s  adventure,  while  the  company 
were  assembled  as  usual,  and  the  schoolmaster 
was  translating  aloud — an  accomplishment,  by 
the  way,  of  which  he  was  vain — they  were  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  neighbour  with  the 
news  that  Allan  Cameron’s  wraith  had  again 
been  seen.  The  observer  this  time  was  a  woman, 
who  saw  it  in  the  same  place  and  position  as 
that  described  by  the  shepherd. 

Such  news  soon  put  an  end  to  the  reading, 
which  greatly  incensed  the  schoolmaster,  who 
began  to  heap  ridicule  on  those  who  believed  in 
such  stories.  But  he  met  with  strong  opposition 
from  Rory,  the  cobbler,  who  as  usual  “begged 
to  differ  ”  on  this,  as  on  all  other  matters.  The 
two  worthies  were  soon  engaged  in  a  warm  de¬ 
bate  on  the  belief  and  disbelief  in  wraiths  in 
general  and  that  of  Allan  Cameron  in  particular, 
which  greatly  amused  the  company,  and  ended 
by  the  cobbler  losing  his  temper  and  throwing 
out  a  challenge. 

“Look  here,  Dominie,”  cried  he,  “  in  spite 
of  all  your  talk,  I’ll  wager  you  a  pair  of  new 
boots  that  you  dare  not  go  to  the  house  this 
night  at  .twelve  o’clock  and  see  for  yourself  !  ” 


“  When  you  get  there  you  are  to  go  up  to 
the  door  and  cry  out  three  times,  ‘  Allan  Came- 
j  ron,  are  you  there  ?  ’  and  if  you  get  no  reply 
i  you  can  then  return,  and  I  will  never  believe  in 
spirits  more.” 

“  You  may  be  sure  that  if  Cameron's  ghost  is 
in  the  house  it  will  speak  to  me,”  laughed  the 
schoolmaster  ;  “  Allan  and  I  were  great  friends.  ” 

“  If  you  do  see  him,  say  nothing  about  the 
account  the  cobbler  owes  him,  ”  put  in  the  sex* 
ton,  which  raised  the  laugh  against  Rory. 

And  in  this  way  they  talked  and  joked  until 
the  time  came  round  for  the  schoolmaster  to 
start  on  his  mission. 

“  It  is  twenty  minutes  to  twelve  o’clock  now,  ” 

I  at  length  said  the  cobbler,  glancing  at  the 
i  clock,  “  so  you  had  better  start,  and  you  will 
just  arrive  at  the  witching  hour  of  night.” 

Having  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  plaid,  and 
drank  a  “horn”  of  the  “mountain  dew”  to 
keep  out  the  cold,  the  schoolmaster,  staff  in 
hand,  started  for  the  deserted  house  amidst  the 
sallies  of  the  company,  who  had  agreed  to  await 
his  return  and  learn  the  result. 

The  night  was  dark,  the  full-orbed  moon  that 
had  been  shining  so  brightly  in  the  early  part 
of  the  night  was  now  hid  by  large  black  clouds 
passing  quickly  over  its  disc.  After  the  school¬ 
master’s  departure  they  began  to  discuss  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  his  having  the  courage  to  go  the 
entire  distance.  The  sexton  hinted  that  he 
would  only  go  about  half  way,  and  return  with 
any  story  he  pleased,  seeing  that  they  would 
have  no  proof  whether  he  had  been  at  the  house 
or  not.  Those  suspicions  alarmed  the  cobbler, 
who  had  no  wish  to  lose  his  wager  by  such 
trickery.  The  sexton  suggested  that  Rory  should 
follow  at  a  distance  and  see  if  the  terms  of  the 
wager  were  strictly  adhered  to. 

To  this  proposal  the  cobbler  at  first  demurred, 
but  the  sexton  finally  overcame  his  scruples, 
and  he  consented.  After  being  duly  cautioned 
not  to  allow  himself  to  be  detected,  he  set  out 
in  pursuit  of  the  schoolmaster.  Being  light  of 
foot,  it  was  not  long  before  he  earns  in  sight  of 
him.  Rory  followed  him  at  a  little  distance — a 
task  requiring  some  care,  as  the  road  lay  through 
a  bleak  moor,  where  there  were  few,  if  any, 
shrubs  to  screen  him  should  the  schoolmaster 
chance  to  look  behind. 


This  bold  challenge  was  received  with  great 
acclamation  by  the  others.  The  schoolmaster 
tried  to  laugh  it  off,  but  Rory,  seeing  that  he 
had  scored  a  point,  appealed  to  the  company. 
They  stated  their  opinion  that,  as  the  school¬ 
master  had  discredited  the  stories,  he  should  at 
least  give  them  the  satisfaction  of  testing  his 
disbelief. 

“  Oh  !  of  course  I  will  go,”  replied  the  school¬ 
master,  who  saw  that  he  could  not  refuse  with¬ 
out  damaging  his  repute  ;  “  but  I  may  mention 
that  you  will  be  no  more  enlightened  on  the 
matter  when  I  return  than  you  are  just  now.” 

“That  remains  to  be  proved,”  growled  Rory. 

“  Very  good.  But  what  am  1  to  do  when  I 
get  to  the  house  ?  ” 


When  the  house  was  at  length  reached  by  tho 
schoolmaster,  the  cobbler  left  the  road,  and 
making  a  skilful  detour,  crept  stealthily  up 
behind  a  low  hedge  which  grew  nearly  opposite 
the  house,  where  he  concealed  himself  by  lying 
face  downwards. 

Rory  felt  an  “  eerie”  feeling  creep  over  him 
as  he  lay  there  with  his  heart  in  his  mouth 
anxiously  waiting  the  course  of  events.  His 
courage  was  only  prevented  from  oozing  out  of 
him  altogether  by  the  presence  of  the  school¬ 
master,  to  whom  he  intended  to  reveal  his 
presence  after  witnessing  how  he  behaved. 

Peering  through  the  hedge,  and  just  as  the  old 
bell  in  the  distant  village  spire  clanged  forth  the 
midnight  hour,  he  saw  the  dominie  leave  tho 
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Toad  and  march  quite  boldly  up  the  path  to 
■within  a  few  feet  of  the  door. 

As  the  last  stroke  died  away  in  the  still  night 
air,  the  schpolmaster  cleared  las  throat  and  cried 
out  in  a  rather  dry  voice, 

“  Allan  Cameron,  are  you  there  ?  ” 

But  no  response  came  from  the  deserted 
house. 

Stepping  a  few  feet  backwards,  he  again,  but 
in  a  lower  voice,  cried, 

“  Allan  Cameron,  are  you  there  ?  ” 

And  still  came  no  response. 

He  then  retreated  to  the  end  of  the  path,  and 
for  the  third  time  jerked  out  in  a  loud  and  rapid 
tone, 

“  A1  -  Cameron  -  ah  -  you  -  there  ?  ”  and  with¬ 
out  pausing  for  a  reply,  as  if  his  courage  had 
suddenly  left  him,  he  turned  about  and  took 
to  his  heels  ! 

This  sudden  and  altogether  unexpected  retreat 
struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  cobbler,  who 
expected  every  moment  to  be  confronted  with 
the  dreaded  apparition.  He  uttered  a  yell  of 
despair,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  set  off'  in  pur¬ 
suit. 

That  fearsome  yell  reached  the  schoolmaster. 
The  cobbler  as  he  ran  shouted,  “Stop,  Dominie, 
stop  !  ”  The  frantic  schoolmaster  heard  these 
words  and  the  patter  of  feet  behind  him.  He 
no  longer  doubted  that  it  was  the  wraith  of  Allan 
Cameron,  and  terror  lent  wings  to  his  feet  as  he 
sped  through  the  darkness.  Boor  Rory,  sorely 
afraid  of  being  left  behind,  mended  his  speed, 
and  nearer  and  more  near  sounded  the  patter  of 
feet  on  the  ears  of  the  schoolmaster,  who  felt 
his  strength  rapidly  failing  him. 

At  length,  when  the  Dominie  found  that  he 
■would  be  outrun,  lie  summoned  his  remaining 
strength,  firmly  grasped  his  staff',  and  facing 
about  just  as  the  breathless  cobbler  came  up, 
he  dealt  a  terrific  blow  at  the  supposed  spectre, 
which  immediately  afterwards  mysteriously  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  darkness  ! 

The  spectre  gone,  his  courage  returned,  but 
still  he  ran  and  stopped  not  until  the  welcome 
lights  of  the  village  came  in  sight.  Before  he 
■entered  the  village  he  was  careful  to  remove  the 
large  drops  of  sweat  from  his  face,  and  allowed 
himself  to  cool.  After  he  had  recovered  from 
his  fright,  he  entered  the  house  and  acted  as  if 
nothing  out  of  the  common  had  taken  place. 
He  was  asked  many  questions  by  j*he  company, 
to  all  of  which  he  only  replied,  «  : 

“  Och,  och  !  Just  as  I  told  you,  there  was 
no  ghost  to  be  seen.” 

After  this  they  had  only  to  await  the  arrival 
■of  the  cobbler,  whom  they  expected  every 
moment.  They  told  the  schoolmaster  that  he 
had  been  called  away,  but  that  he  would  return 
in  a  few  minutes. 

But  when  the  few  minutes  became  a  quarter 


of  an  hour,  and  that  quarter  half  an  hour, 
anxious  glances  passed  between  them.  Their 
signs  of  uneasiness  gradually  increased  until  the 
clock  struck  one  !  Then,  unable  to  keep  the 
secret  any  longer,  they  told  him  the  true  cause 
of  the  cobbler’s  absence.  No  sooner  did  the 
schoolmaster  get  an  inkling  of  the  matter  than 
he  gave  vent  to  a  loud  cry  and  jumped  to  his 
feet.  He  unhooked  the  lantern  which  lighted 
the  kitchen,  and  without  even  taking  his  bonnet 
he  shouted,  “  Follow  me,”  and  rushed  from  the 
house,  leaving  the  others  to  find  their  way  out 
in  the  darkness  as  best  they  could. 

Thinking  the  schoolmaster  had  lost  his  senses 
they  tumbled  pell-mell  out  of  the  house,  each 
one  asking  the  other  what  was  the  matter,  and 
shouting  to  the  schoolmaster  to  stop.  Their 
noise  and  shouting,  as  they  ran  through  the 
village,  awoke  the  sheep-dogs,  whose  loud  bark¬ 
ing  in  turn  roused  up  the  slumbering  villagers, 
who  came  to  their  doors  to  ask  the  cause  of 
such  an  unusual  disturbance. 

By  this  time  the  schoolmaster,  with  fearful 
visions  of  judge,  jurymen,  and  black  cap  on  his 
brain,  was  racing  across  the  moor  ahead  of  his 
pursuers,  the  light  from  his  lantern  dancing 
about  like  a  Will-o’-the-Wisp  and  showing  his 
whereabouts. 

When  the  pursuers  overtook  him  they  seized 
him  and  demanded  the  cause  of  his  hasty  flight. 
But  ere  he  could  reply  there  suddenly  arose  in 
the  midnight  air  a  series  of  groans  freely  mixed 
with  imprecations  (of  which  there  are  many  in 
the  Gaelic).  A  few  steps  farther  on,  and  they  saw 
a  form  seated  by  the  ditch,  whom  the  lantern’s 
rays  showed  to  be  no  other  than  the  missing 
cobbler.  There  he  sat  with  his  head  between 
his  hands,  as  he  groaned  and  stormed  at  the 
unwitting  author  of  his  misfortunes,  while  the. 


crowd  gathered  round  and  slowly  gleaned  the 
details. 

Tenderly  they  lifted  him  and  bore  him  home¬ 
wards  with  the  sorrowful  followers  marching 
behind,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  sexton, 
“only  needed  the  pipes  of  Dougal  McIntosh 
wailing  forth  the  coronach  to  render  it  the 
finest  procession  that  was  ever  beheld  on  the 
island.” 

This  remark  earned  for  the  sexton  the  lifelong 
enmity  of  the  cobbler,  who  minded  that  it  was 
the  sexton  that  first  suggested  that  he  should 
follow  the  schoolmaster.  Rory  vowed  that  the 
sexton  when  he  made  that  suggestion  had  a 
pretty  fair  guess  how  things  would  turn  out, 
and  “  that  lie  was  stirred  by  a  sordid  desire  of 
getting  a  job,”  which,  praise  to  the  intervention 
of  Providence  and  a  thick  skull,  had  been  de¬ 
feated. 

The  cobbler’s  skull  was  not  broken,  and  he 
lived  for  many  years  after ;  but  he  carried  with 
him  to  his  grave  a  long  red  scar  on  his  forehead, 
and  until  the  day  of  liis  death  was  known  by 
no  other  name  than  that  of  “  Allan  Cameron’s 
Wraith.  ” 

*  *  *  * 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  true  nature  of  the 
wraith  which  was  seen  by  the  shepherd  and  the 
woman  was  found  out  some  time  afterwards.  A 
stunted  tree  grew  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
house,  and  just  opposite  the  window.  When 
the  moon  shone  out  the  shadow  of  the  branches 
was  thrown  against  the  whitewashed  wall  of  the 
interior,  and  by  a  curious  coincidence  this 
shadow  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  pro¬ 
file  of  the  last  tenant. 

The  absence  of  the  moon  on  that  memorable 
night  explains  why  the  wraith  was  not  seen  by 
the  courageous  schoolmaster. 


THE  SURPRISING  ADVENTURES  OF  MR.  GOLIGHTLY. 

By  Paul  Blake, 
ciiaptek  IV. 


AS  the  day  passed,  and  everything  went 
smoothly,  Mr.  Simpson  grew  more 
communicative  and  confidential.  He  ex¬ 
plained  the  uses  of  the  various  instru¬ 
ments  around  him,  showed  Mr.  Golightly 
how  to  let  ballast  fall  properly  so  as  not 
to  make  the  balloon  rise  too  rapidly, 
and  expressed  his  firm  belief  that  under 
favourable  circumstances  there  was  every 
hope  of  reaching  a  hitherto  unattained 
altitude. 

Mr.  Golightly  listened  in  a  sort  of 
stupor ;  all  he  knew  was  that  lie  was 
getting  very  cold  and  was  intensely  miser¬ 
able.  What  must  his  poor  wife  think  ? 
And  how  was  he  to  get  to  the  City  to¬ 
morrow  morning  ?  One  of  his  largest 
vessels  was  due  too !  Could  anything  he 
more  unfortunate  ? 

“  It's  getting  late,”  remarked  Mr.  Simp¬ 


son,  presently;  “suppose  we  have  some¬ 
thing  to  eat  ?  ” 

Mr.  Golightly  raised  no  objection;  he 
gladly  ate  his  portiou  of  some  tinned  meat 
and  drank  a  minute  cup  of  cocoa  which 
was  skilfully  brewed  by  his  host  or  gaoler. 
After  his  meal  he  felt  a  little  better.  He 
found,  too,  he  could  breathe  more  easily. 

“Something's  wrong,”  said  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son,  who  had  not  glanced  at  his  barometer 
for  some  time.  “We  are  descending.  I 
must  have  a  look  at  it.” 

He  swung  himself  up  the  network  of 
ropes,  and  in  spite  of  the  swaying  of  the 
balloon  managed  to  get  the  better  of  the 
escape  of  gas  which  had  caused  the  de¬ 
scent. 

“  By-the-bye,  Mr.  Golightly.”  he  re¬ 
marked,  when  he  had  resumed  his  normal 
position,  “what  do  you  say  to  remaining 


at  a  somewhat  lower  altitude  for  the 
night  ?  It  won’t  be  so  cold.” 

“Why  ask  me?”  inquired  his  com- 
pan-’.on. 

“I  like  to  make  it  as  pleasant  for  you 
as  I  can  without  sacrificing  my  ends. 
Night  will  be  on  us  soon,  and  I  prefer  day¬ 
light  for  making  observations.” 

“Is  there  no  danger?”  asked  Mr.  Go¬ 
lightly. 

“Of  what,  my  dear  sir?  There  is  no 
chance  of  a  collision.  This  is  much  safer 
than  being  on  the  earth,  if  you  would  only 
believe  it ;  we  are  in  absolute  security. 
Make  yourself  comfortable,  and  enjoy  a 
good  night’s  rest.” 

Mr.  Golightly  obeyed ;  he  was  very 
tired  and  sleepy.  He  wrapped  himself  up 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  was  soon  fast 
asleep. 
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He  dreamt  lie  was  lionie  again,  and  very 
pleasant  the  dream  was.  It  was  a  consi¬ 
derable  shock  when  he  awoke  to  find  him¬ 
self  still  in  the  car ;  overhead  the  stars 
shone  with  magnificent  brilliancy,  but 
beneath  him  was  dense  darkness. 

“  Are  you  awake  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Simpson. 
“  Yes ;  is  it  all  right  ?  ” 

“Oh  yes,  don’t  be  afraid.  "We  shall 


have  daylight  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
then  we  will  begin  to  ascend  at  once.” 

‘  ‘  How  high  are  we  now  ?  ’  ’ 

‘ 1  About  eighteen  thousand  feet — rather 
more.” 

“How  much  higher  do  you  want  to 
go?” 

‘  ‘  Rather  more  than  double.  1  must  get 
up  to  thirty-eight  thousand,  if  the  balloon 
bursts.” 

“Does  it  get  much  colder?”  inquired 
the  alderman,  anxiously. 

“  I  should  think  so  ;  this  is  a  mere  no¬ 
thing.  But  don’t  you  be  afraid  ;  I  see  you 
are  a  blond,  so  you  will  be  able  to  stand  it.  j 
I’m  dark,  worse  luck,  so  I  feel  the  cold 
badly.  However,  I’ve  plenty  of  endu¬ 
rance,  so  I  shall  last  out.  I  once  got  up 
to  thirty-five  thousand  feet,  but  it  was  a 
near  touch.” 
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“Why?” 

“You  see,  I  knew  I  should  become  in¬ 
sensible,  so  I  tied  the  valve  rope  to  my  arm 
and  stood  up.  Then  when  I  fainted  I  fell 
down,  and  my  fall  opened  the  valve  and  I 
descended.” 

“You  went  on  t ill  you  were  insen¬ 
sible  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  astounded  gentle¬ 
man. 

‘  ‘  Oh  yes,  but  this  time  I  shall  go 
higher.  You  will  be  able  to  last  longer 
than  I  shall,  so  you  must  not  touch  the 
rope  till  I  have  given  up.  You  will  write 
your  name  on  the  imperishable  scroll  of 
fame,  sir,  and  I  congratulate  you.” 

“But  I  don’t  want  to,'1  protested  Mr. 
Golightly.  “  I  am  really  very  sensible  to 
cold.” 

“We  shall  see,”  was  the  reply.  “But 
let  us  have  some  breakfast ;  we  mustn’t 
lose  time  after  the  sun  has  risen.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

Three  hours  afterwards  the  balloon  was 
travelling  towards  the  realm  of  space 
as  rapidly  as  the  increasing  rarity  of  the 
atmosphere  would  allow.  Breathing  soon 
became  very  difficult ;  they  could  only 
make  each  other  hear  by  shouting.  Mr. 
Golightly  became  more  than  frightened  as 
they  still  went  on.  But  the  imperturbable 
Mr.  Simpson  continued  pouring  out  his 
remaining  ballast  with  a  look  of  determi¬ 
nation  on  his  face. 

“  Help  me  to  lift  this  up,”  he  said, 
pointing  to  an  iron  cylinder  which  formed 
part  of  the  stove  apparatus.  “  It’s  too 
heavy  for  me,  and  we  may  safely  drop  it 
here.” 

“  I  will  not,”  replied  Mr.  Golightly.  “  I 
have  borne  enough,  my  fingers  are  freezing. 
Descend  at  once.” 

“  Are  you  mad  ?  ”  cried  his  companion. 
“Yes,  if  you  like.  Pull  the  valve  open 
instantly,  or  I  will.” 

He  rose  to  carry  out  his  threat,  but  re¬ 
coiled  in  horror.  Mr.  Simpson  had  a 
revolver  pointed  at  his  breast. 

“  I  always  carry  arms  in  a  balloon,”  he 
said.  “  One  never  knows  in  what  country 
one  may  be  landed.  I’m  glad  I  did  not 
forget  it  this  time.  Interfere  with  me  in 
the  slightest,  and  I  shall  fire.” 

Mr.  Golightly  knew  less,  if  possible,  of 
firearms  than  of  balloons;  the  sight  of  a 
revolver  was  enough  to  cow  him. 

“  Now,  listen  to  me,”  said  the  aeronaut. 


“We  are  ascending  splendidly,  but  we- 
shall  want  to  throw  over  everything  we 
can  spare  to  reach  the  altitude  I  wish.  I. 
feel  in  splendid  condition.  I  have  never 
reached  so  high  as  this  without  my  nose 
bleeding.  I  stand  here  by  the  valve-rope- 
with  my  revolver  ready  pointed  at  you. 
If  you  move  this  way  as  long  as  I  can  fire 
you  are  a  dead  man.  When  you  are  cer¬ 
tain  I  am  insensible  you  can  pull,  but  for 
your  own  sake  do  not  pull  too  soon.” 

There  was  no  nonsense  about  it,  it  was 
evident  he  was  in  earnest.  Mr.  Golightly 
gave  up  trying  to  escape  from  his  dilemma, 
he  also  ’gave  up  himself  for  lost.  Th& 
barometer  showed  that  they  were  still 
under  thirty  thousand  feet,  and,  spite  of 
wraps,  he  felt  frozen  almost  to  death. 
Mr.  Simpson  could  not  hold  the  revolver 
in  his  hand,  it  was  too  cold,  but  managed 
to  grasp  it  beneath  his  cloak.  By  this  time 
everything  which  they  could  spare  had 
been  sacrificed ;  the  car  was  almost  empty. 
Mr.  Golightly  felt  himself  growing  sleepy, 
but  roused  himself.  If  he  could  not  keep 
awake  longer  than  his  companion  both, 
must  perish,  for  the  infatuated  aeronaut 
had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  tie  him¬ 
self  to  the  valve-rope  this  time,  and  it  was. 
too  late  now. 

Slowly  the  agonising  moments  passed. 
Neither  could  speak.  The  cold  was  fear¬ 
ful,  Mr.  Gclight-ly  could  not  feel  his  limbs. 
Once  or  twice  he  started  to  stagger  to  the 
rope,  but  the  eye  of  his  captor  was  on  him, 
and  he  saw  the  muzzle  @f  the  revolver 
move  slightly.  Thirty  thousand  feet  were 
passed ;  Mr.  Simpson  was  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  but  seemed  unconscious  of  it.  Mr. 
Golightly  felt  his  head  swim ;  blood 
streamed  from  his  nostrils,  and  he  felt 
that  all  was  over.  He  sank  to  the  bottom, 
of  the  car. 

When  he  returned  to  consciousness  he 
felt  slightly  better,  the  loss  of  blood  had 
relieved  him.  Looking  across  the  car  he 
saw  Mr.  Simpson  on  the  floor,  apparently 
without  consciousness.  The  instruments 
marked  38, GOO  feet— a  hundred  feet  higher 
than  had  ever  been  known  ! 

He  determined  to  make  one  struggle  for 
life.  Summoning  all  his  energies,  he  rose 
and  staggered  towards  the  rope,  but  he 
had  miscalculated  his  powers.  As  he  tried 
to  grasp  the  rope  he  fell  gasping  to  the 
floor;  at  the  same  instant  there  was  a  puff 
of  smoke,  and  he  felt  a  bullet  whizz  past, 
his  head.  After  that  came  oblivion. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  SILVER  CANON:  A  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. — HINTS  ON  BISON  HUNTING. 


“  TJasf.  off  a  bit,  Master  Bart,”  cried 

Tj  Joses,  after  they  had  all  been  riding 
at  full  gallop  for  a  couple  of  miles  over  the 
plains.  “Whoo-hoop,  my  Injun  friends! 
Whoo-lioop  !  ” 

“Whoo-hoop!  whoo-hoop!  whoo- 
hoop!  ”  yelled  back  the  Indians,  excitedly; 
and  taking  it  as  an  incentive  to  renewed 
exertion,  they  pressed  the  flanks  of  their 
horses,  which  responded  freely,  and  they 
swept  on  more  swiftly  still. 

“  Tell  Beaver  to  stop  a  bit,”  cried  Joses ; 
“you’re  nighest  to  him,  my  lad.”  And 
Bart  was  about  to  shout  some  words  to 
the  chief,  who  was  on  his  other  side,  riding 
with  eyes  flashing  with  excitement,  and  : 
every  nerve  on  the  throb,  thoroughly  en-  I 
joying  the  wild  race  after  so  long  a  time 
of  inaction  in  the  camp.  And  it  was  not 


]  only  the  riders  who  enjoyed  the  racing; 
the  horses  seemed  to  revel  in  it,  all  tossing 
their  massive  manes  and  snorting  loudly 
:  with  delight,  while  swift  as  they  went  they 
were  always  so  well  prepared  that  they 
would  try  to  kick  each  other  whenever  two 
were  in  anything  like  close  proximity. 

Bart  shouted  to  the  Beaver  to  check  his 
pace,  but  he  was  misunderstood,  and  the 
party  swept  on,  whooping  with  delight, 
for  all  the  world  like  a  pack  of  excited 
schoolboys  just  let  loose  for  a  holiday. 

“  We  shall  have  our  nags  regularly 
blown,  my  lad,”  panted  Joses,  “aDd  then 
if  we  come  upon  unfriendly  Injuns  it'll  be 
the  worse  for  us.  Let  you  and  me  draw 
rein,  then  they’ll  stop.” 

A  pause  in  the  mad  gallop  came  without 
[  the  inciting  of  Bart  and  his  follower,  for 


all  at  once  one  of  the  Indians’  horses 
planted  his  hoof  in  a  gopher  hole,  cun¬ 
ningly  contrived  by  the  rat-like  creature 
just  in  the  open  part  of  the  plain ;  and 
unable  to  recover  itself  or  check  its  head¬ 
long  speed,  the  horse  turned  a  complete 
somersault,  throwing  his  rider  right  over 
his  head  quite  twenty  feet  away,  and  as 
the  rest  drew  rein  and  gathered  round,  it 
seemed  as  if  pony  and  rider  were  killed. 

Bart  leaped  down  to  go  to  the  poor  fel¬ 
low’s  help,  but  just  as  the  lad  reached 
him  the  Indian,  who  had  been  lying  flat 
upon  his  back,  suddenly  sat  up,  shook  his 
head,  and  stared  round  in  bewilderment. 
The  next  moment  he  had  caught  sight  of 
his  steed,  and  leaped  to  his  feet  to  run  and 
catch  the  rein  just  as  the  pony  was  strug¬ 
gling  up. 
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As  the  pony  regained  its  feet  the  Indian 
leaped  upon  its  back,  while  the  sturdy 
little  animal  gave  itself  a  shake  that 
seemed  to  be  like  one  gigantic  quiver,  begin¬ 
ning  at  its  broad  inflated  nostrils,  and 
ending  with  the  rugged  strands  of  its  great 
thick  uncombed  tail. 

Just  then  the  Beaver  uttered  a  yell,  and 
away  the  whole  party  swept  again,  the 
Indian  who  had  fallen  seeming  in  no 
wise  the  worse  for  his  encounter  with  the 
sandy  earth. 

“  That’s  where  the  Indian  gets  the  better 
of  the  white  man,  Master  Bart.  A  fall 
like  that  would  have  about  knocked  all 
the  life  out  of  me.  It’s  my  belief  them 
Injuns  like  it,  and  so  you  see  they  can 
bear  so  much  that  they  grow  hard  to  clear 
away ;  and  in  spite  of  our  being  so  much 
more  knowing,  they’re  often  too  much  for 
us.” 

“  But  had  we  not  better  pull  up,  Joses  ?  ” 
cried  Bart,  for  they  were  tearing  along 
over  the  plain  once  more  at  a  tremendous 
gallop. 

“  It’s  no  use  to  try,  my  lad  ;  the  horses 
won't  stop  and  leave  them  others  gallop¬ 
ing  on.  You  may  train  horses  as  much  as 
you  like,  but  there’s  a  lot  of  nature  left 
in  them,  and  that  you  can’t  eddicate 
out.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  panted  Bart, 
for  it  was  hard  work  riding  so  fast. 

“What  do  I  mean,  my  boy?  why,  that 
horses  is  used  to  going  in  big  droves 
together,  and  this  puts  ’em  in  mind  of  it, 
and  they  like  it.  You  try  and  pull  Black 
Boy  in.  There,  I  told  you  so.  See  how 
he  gnaws  at  his  bit  and  pulls.  There’s  no 
stopping  him,  my  lad,  no  more  than  there 
is  mine.  Let  ’em  go,  my  lad.  Perhaps  we 
mayn’t  meet  any  one  we  don’t  want  to 
meet,  after  all.” 

Hardly  had  he  spoken  before  the  Beaver 
raised  his  arm,  and  his  followers  pulled  up 
as  if  by  magic,  forming  in  quite  a  small 
circle  close  to  him,  with  their  horses’  heads 
almost  touching  him. 

The  Beaver  signed  to  Bart  and  Joses  to 
approach,  and  room  was  made  for  them  to 
join  in  the  little  council  which  was  to 
be  held,  and  the  result  was  that  being 
now  well  out  in  the  plains,  far  north  of 
where  they  had  originally  travelled  to 
reach  the  mountain,  they  headed  off  to 
the  west,  the  Indians  separating,  and 
opening  out  more  and  more  so  as  to  cover 


wider  ground  with  their  keen  eyes,  while 
every  little  eminence  was  climbed  so  that 
the  horizon  could  be  swept  in  search  of 
bison. 

‘  ‘  Do  you  think  we  shall  meet  with  any, 
Joses  ?  ”  asked  Bart. 

“  What,  huffier,  my  lad?  Well,  I  hope 
so.  There’s  never  no  knowing,  for  they’re 
queer  beasts,  and  there’s  hundreds  here 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  you  may  ride  miles 
and  miles,  and  not  see  a  hoof.  Why,  I’ve 
known  times  when  I’ve  come  upon  a  drove 
that  was  miles  long.” 

“Miles,  Joses  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Master  Bart ;  miles  long.  Bulls, 
and  cows,  and  calves,  of  all  kinds,  from 
little  bits  o’  things,  right  up  to  some  as 
was  nearly  as  big  as  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  only  not  so  rough  and  fat;  and 
they’d  go  on  over  the  plain  in  little  bands. 
If  you  was  looking  at  ’em  from  far  off  it 
seemed  like  one  great  long  drove  that  there 
was  no  counting ;  but  when  you  rode 
nearer  to  see,  you  found  that  what  you 
took  for  one  big  drove  was  only  made  up 
of  hundreds  of  other  droves — big  families 
like  of  fathers,  and  mothers,  and  children, 
which  always  kept  themselves  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  didn’t  mix  with  the  others. 
Then  all  along  outside  the  flanks  of  the 
great  drove  of  droves  you’d  see  the  wolves 
hanging  about,  half-starved,  fierce-look- 
ing  vermin,  licking  their  bare  chops,  and 
waiting  their  chance  to  get  something  to 
eat.” 

“  But  wolves  wouldn’t  attack  the  great 
bison,  would  they  ?  ”  asked  Bart. 

“Only  when  they’re  about  helpless — 
wounded  or  old,  you  know,  then  they  will. 
What  they  wolves  is  waiting  for  is  for  the 
young  calves — little,  helpless  sort  of  things 
that  are  always  being  ieft  behind  as  the 
great  drove  goes  feeding  on  over  the  plains ; 
and  if  you  watch  a  drove  you’ll  every  now 
and  then  find  a  calf  lying  down,  and  its 
mother  trying  to  coax  it  to  get  up  and  fol¬ 
low  the  others,  while  the  old  cow  keeps 
mooing  and  making  no  end  of  a  noise,  and  j 
cocking  up  her  tail,  and  making  little  sets 
of  charges  at  the  wolves  to  drive  them  back 
whenever  they  get  too  near.  Ah  !  it’s  a 
rum  sight  to  see  the  lank,  fierce,  hungry 
beasts  licking  their  chops,  and  thinking 
every  now  and  then  that  they’ve  got  the 
calf,  for  the  old  mother  keeps  going  off  a 
little  way  to  try  and  make  the  stupid  cow- 
baby  get  up  and  follow.  Then  the  wolves 


make  a  rush,  and  so  does  the  buffalo,  and. 
away  go  the  hungry  beggars — for  a  wolf  is 
about  as  cowardly  a  thing  as  ever  run  on 
four  legs,  that  he  is  !  ” 

“  I  should  like  to  see  a  sight  like  that, 
Joses,”  said  Bart;  “how  I  would  shoot 
at  the  wolves  !  ” 

“  What  for  ?  ”  said  Joses. 

“What  for?  Why,  because  they  must 
be  such  cowardly,  cruel  beasts  to  try  and 
kill  the  calves.” 

“  So  are  we  cowardly,  cruel  beasts, 
then,”  said  Joses,  philosophically.  “Wolves 
want  to  live  same  as  humans,  and  it’s  all 
their  nature.  If  they  didn’t  kill  and  keep 
down  the  huffier  the  country  would  be  all 
buffler,  and  there  wouldn’t  be  room  for  a 
man  to  walk.  It’s  all  right,  I  tell  you ; 
wolves  kills  buffler  for  food,  and  so  do  we. 
Why,  you  never  thought,  p’r’aps,  how 
bufflers  fill  up  the  country  in  some  parts. 
I’ve  seen  droves  of  ’em  miles  upon  miles 
long,  and  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  wolves  and 
the  Injun,  as  I  said  afore,  there  wouldn’t 
be  room  for  anything  else.” 

“  Are  there  so  many  as  you  say,  Joses?” 
asked  Bart. 

“Not  now,  my  lad.  There  used  to  be, 
but  they’ve  been  killed  down  a  deal.  You 
see,  the  Injun  lives  on  ’em  a’most.  He 
cuts  up  and  dries  the  beef,  and  he  makes 
himself  buffler  robes  of  the  skins — and  very 
nice  warm  things  they  are  in  cold  parts  up 
in  the  mountains.  I  don’t  know  what  the 
Injun  would  do  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  buffler. 
He’d  starve.  Not  as  that  would  be  so  very 
much  consequence,  as  far  as  some  tribes 
goes — Comanches  and  Apaches,  and  them, 
sort  as  lives  by  killing  and  murdering 
every  one  they  sees.  Halloa  !  what’s  that 
mean  ?  ” 

He  pulled  up  and  shaded  his  eyes  with 
his  hand,  to  gaze  at  where  one  of  the 
Indians  was  evidently  making  some  sign 
with  his  speaf  as  he  sat  in  a  peculiar  way, 
right  on  their  extreme  left,  upon  an 
eminence  in  the  plain. 

Bart  looked  eagerly  on,  so  as  to  try  and 
learn  what  this  signal  meant. 

“Oh,  I  know,”  said  Joses,  directly,  as 
he  saw  the  Beaver  make  his  horse  circle 
round.  “  He  can  see  a  herd  far  out  on  the 
plain,  and  the  Beaver  has  just  signalled 
him  back ;  so  ride  on,  my  lad,  and  we  may 
perhaps  come  across  a  big  run  of  the  rough 
ones  before  the  day  is  out.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  DUNCE’S  DISASTERS. 

By  the  Eev.  A.  N.  Malax,  m.a.,  f.g.s. 

CHAPTER  IY. 


At  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  we  saw 
Smith  and  his  unfortunate  comrade 
landed  at  the  gates  of  Highfield  House. 
The  matron  was  soon  informed  of  the 
disaster,  and  never  before  having  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  treatment  of  such  a  case, 
she  lost  no  time  in  sending  for  the  physi¬ 
cian.  He  came  and  prescribed  lotions  and 
physic  and  complete  rest. 

Dawson  was  now  comfortably  tucked  up 
in  bed,  and  the  next  day  also  was  spent 
in  bed.  The  day  after  he  was  allowed  to 
get  up  and  sit  in  the  matron’s  room.  The 
adventure  had  been  told  over  and  over 
again  by  Smith  to  an  open-mouthed 
audience ;  and  the  invalid  was  visited  by 
several  friends  from  among  the  boys,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  a  hero,  and  secretly 
envied  his  notoriety. 


These  receptions  were  by  no  means  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  Dawson.  His  hand  was  an 
object  of  profound  interest,  with  the 
veritable  marks  of  the  adder’s  fangs. 
Dawson  hoped  that  the  scars  would  never 
wear  out ;  and  when  alone  he  would  gaze 
with  pride  upon  them.  No  boy  at  High¬ 
field  could  boast  of  such  marks ;  and 
Dawson  resolved  to  have  his  photograph 
taken  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  left 
hand  prominently  displayed. 

Mr.  Fields  was  not  behind  the  boys  in 
coming  to  see  the  patient. 

“  Well,  Harry,  my  boy — what  a  business 
it  is  !  How  odd  that  you  should  have  had 
the  line  to  construe  about  the  snake  only 
the  day  before  !  ” 

“Yes,  sir;  and  I  don’t  think  Mr. 
Tibullus  was  right  in  what  lie  said  about 


song  stopping  the  advance  of  an  angry 
snake ;  for  I  was  singing  my  loudest  at 
the  time  the  adder  bit  me.” 

“  Ah,  Dawson,”  said  Mr.  Fields,  laugh¬ 
ing;  “perhaps  it  wasn’t  the  right  tune; 
though  certainly  the  poet  is  to  blame  for 
misleading  you.  The  fact  is,  I  don’t  be- 
i  lieve  they  really  knew  much  about  natural 
history  in  these  days.  They  had  no 
Zoological  Gardens,  you  see.  Tibullus 
wasn’t  the  only  one  of  those  old  fellows 
who  got  hold  of  strange  notions  about 
animals.  There  was  a  naturalist  whom 
every  one  looked  up  to  as  the  greatest 
authority  of  his  time,  who  thought  he 
knew  all  about  elephants.  He  tells  a 
story  or  two  that  I  don’t  put  much  faith 
in.  He  says  that  there  was  once  a  stupid 
old  elephant  at  Borne  who  couldn’t  learn. 
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his  lessons,  and  used  to  sit  up  half  the 
night  meditating  upon  them  !  What  do 
you  think  of  that  ?  Some  boys  might 
perhaps  take  a  hint  from  him,  eh  ?  He 
also  says  that  when  elephants  want  to 
cross  a  river,  they  send  in  the  young  ones 


with  the  lion  for  the  crown.  Caesar  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  describe  another  species. 

“‘There  are  likewise  animals  called 
Alces.  In  shape,  and  the  variety  of  their 
skin,  they  resemble  goats,  but  are  much 
larger,  and  have  not  horns.  Their  legs 


1  He  fell  on  the  shafts  of  the  cart.”— p.  298. 


first.  If  that  is  really  true,  it  seems  to  me 
a  very  mean  trick.  For  I  suppose  they  do 
it  as  an  experiment,  and  if  the  old  ones 
see  that  the  water  is  too  deep,  or  the  cur¬ 
rent  too  strong,  they  turn  up  their  noses, 
wag  their  tails,  and  trot  off  to  find  sf  me 
more  convenient  place,  leaving  the  infants 
to  their  fate.  The  same  professor  also  in¬ 
forms  us  that  when  a  herd  of  elephants  is 
on  the  march,  the  oldest  leads  the  van, 
and  the  next  in  age  brings  up  the  rear. 
Bat  he  doesn’t  tell  us  how  he  found  this 
out.  Perhaps  he  got  the  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  to  examine  their  teeth.  None  of 
those  old  wiseacres  had  such  extraordinary 
ideas  about  animals,  after  all,  as  the  famous 
J ulius  Caesar.  And  as  you  are  not  allowed 
to  talk  much,  Dawson,  I’ll  give  you  a 
short  lecture  upon  a  passage  from  that 
well-known  author.  I’ve  just  been  having 
a  lesson  in  it  with  the  second  class,  and 
have  my  book  here.” 

Mr.  Fields  turned  over  the  pages  and 
found  the  25  th  chapter  of  Book  vi. 

“Now,  Dawson,  you  shall  see  what 
ridiculous  notions  the  general  got  hold  of. 
I  think  he  must  have  been  crammed  up 
when  he  was  a  new  boy  at  school,  or  else 
eaten  too  much  supper  and  had  a  night¬ 
mare  before  writing  these  chapters.  But 
at  any  rate,  what  he  actually  says  is 
this. 

“  ‘  There  is  a  vast  forest  in  Germany,  nine 
days’  journey  in  breadth  for  one  unencum¬ 
bered  with  baggage.  Rather  a  vague 
definition,  but  the  natives  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  measuring  of  distances.  None 
has  ever  penetrated  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  this  forest,  even  after  a  journey  of  sixty 
days.  It  is  a  region  of  mystery  and 
marvel  and  measureless  extent.  Many 
strange  animals  inhabit  its  vast  recesses, 
nowhere  else  found  in  the  world.  The 
most  remarkable  are  these:  a  stag-like 
bison,  with  an  enormous  horn  in  the  middle 
of  his  head,  from  the  summit  of  which 
palm-like  tynes  branch  forth.’ 

“  Here,  then,”  continued  Mr.  Fields, 
“we  have  the  veritable  unicorn,  the  my¬ 
thical  beast  so  strangely  caricatured  in  the 
national  escutcheon,  who  in  the  language 
©f  our  nursery  rhymes  once  contended 


have  no  joints,  and  if  ever,  in  a  moment  of 
forgetfulness,  they  lie  down  for  rest,  or 
fall  by  any  accident,  they  can  never  get 
up  again.  Their  method  of  going  to  bed 
is  to  lean  against  trees.  The  hunters  track 
them  out,  and  cut  the  trees  nearly  through, 
so  that  when  the  Alces  retire  to  rest  their 
weight  upsets  the  trees,  and  they  all 
tumble  over  together.’ 

“From  this,”  said  Mr.  Fields,  “  I  con¬ 
jecture  thatCaius  Julius  once  had  a  Noah’s 
Ark  given  him  when  he  was  a  little  boy ; 
and  the  imaginations  of  his  infantine  mind 
being  extraordinarily  vivid,  left  an  impres¬ 
sion  which  he  could  not  shake  off  in  after 
years.  He  also  mentions  an  enormous 
species  of  wild  ox,  only  a  trifle  smaller 
than  an  elephant,  of  mighty  strength  and 
speed,  which  spared  neither  man  nor  beast, 
and  could  never  be  tamed  even  in  its  calf- 
hood.  I  amused  myself  a  few  evenings 
ago  in  trying  to  draw  these  strange  ani¬ 
mals,  and  here  are  the  attempts.” 

Mr.  Fields  opened  his  mark-book  and 
showed  Dawson  the  drawings.  And  while 
they  were  talking,  the  school-bell’s  familiar 
clamour  broke  upon  their  ears. 

“I  say,”  cried  the  Master,  “there  goes 
the  bell.  I  must  be  off.  Good-bye,  Harry. 
I  suppose  you’ll  be  back  in  school  to¬ 
morrow  to  torment  me  once  more;  but 
I’ll  come  and  see  you  again.” 

So  saying,  he  packed  up  his  books  and 
hurried  off! 

And  this  seems  a  good  opportunity  for 
closing  my  story ;  for  even  as  I  write  the 
school-bell  breaks  in  upon  the  stillness, 
and  I  must  leave  the  last  words  till  lessons 


Lessons  are  over  once  more ;  and  perhaps 
some  one  will  ask  what  is  the  moral  of  this 
story  ?  "Well,  I  cannot  say  I  exactly  know. 
But  I  gave  you  one 
valuable  piece  of 
advice,  boys,  at  the 
close  of  the  first 
chapter,  and  here 
is  another  to  finish 
up  with.  We  were 
just  talking  about 
the  school  -  bell. 


Remember,  whenever  you  hear  it  ring, 
that  Time  at  once  ceases  to  be  yours. 
Time  is  a  most  precious  and  responsible 
trust  received  from  God  ;  but  in  play-time 
it  is  given  you  for  recreation  and  enjoy¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  time  for  work  and  a  time 
for  play.  Most  boys  are  willing  enough 
not  to  let  the  demands  of  the  former 
encroach  upon  the  pleasures  of  the  latter, 
but  some  are  not  so  anxious  about  the 
reverse.  Now,  when  you  hear  the  bell 
ring,  remember  that  Time  is  no  longer 
yours  to  do  what  you  please  in  it.  The 
bell  rings,  and  instantly  duty  calls. 
Every  moment  of  lesson-time  must  be 
jealously  given  to  work.  The  boy  who 
steals  some  of  its  precious  moments  for 
anything  else  is  not  honest  and  noble  and 
true.  There’s  something  wrong  with  him 
— something  that  savours  of  shuffling  and 
deceit.  Don’t  skip  these  few  last  words. 
Don’t  fancy  that  they  are  the  grains  of 
Gregory  powder  which  the  jam  has  failed 
to  conceal.  Not  so.  I  have  taken  some 
trouble  to  amuse  you,  and  you  ought  to 
pay  me  the  compliment  of  reading  my 
story  to  the  end.  For  there  is  one  thing 
more  to  be  said  about  Harry  Dawson.  He 
was  a  dunce,  but  he  was  not  an  idle  dunce. 
He  did  his  best  to  struggle  with  his  nouns 
and  verbs  and  sums.  But  some  boys  are 
dunces  because  they  are  idle ;  and  others 
are  idle  because  they  are  dunces.  Never 
let  either  accusation  apply  to  you.  Never 
forget  that  the  school-bell  calls  you  to 
duty;  and  remember  the  words  of  the 
Poet-Laureate, 

“  Hot  once  nor  twice  in  our  rough  island's  story 
Tlie  patli  of  doty  was  the  road  to  glory.” 

(THE  END.) 
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FOR  JAMES  OR  GEORGE:  A  SCHOOLBOY’S  TALE  OF  1745. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams,  m.a.. 

Author  of  “  Tales  of  Charlton  JSchoel?’’  “'Schoolboy  Honour,”  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


MOSTYN  Dene  stood  on  the  outskirts  of 
Peneshurst,  several  narrow  alleys 
interposing  between  its  outer  wall  and  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town.  It  was  a 
large  mansion,  lying  back  from  the  East 
Dene  road,  and  surrounded  by  extensive 
lawns  and  shrubberies.  In  former  gene¬ 
rations,  during  the  winter  season,  when 
the  road  to  Edburton  frequently  became 
impassable,  and  when  the  Wyndfords  and 
other  families  of  distinction  resided  al¬ 
most  in  the  precincts  of  the  town,  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  Earls  of  Rydesdale 
to  keep  their  Christmas  in  Mostyn  Dene. 
But  for  the  last  half-century  it  had  been 
the  dowager  house  of  the  family,  and  for 
thirty  years  past  its  tenant  had  been  Lady 
Betty.  The  entrance  to  it  was  through  a 
large  iron  gate,  opening,  as  the  reader  has 
heard,  from  the  road  which  ran  east  of  the 
town.  Adjoining  the  gate  was  a  lodge, 
in  which  dwelt  an  ancient  retainer  of  the 
family,  in  whose  eyes  the  Mostyns  first 
and  the  Stuarts  after  them  were  races  spe¬ 
cially  set  apart  from  all  human  kind — never 
to  be  approached,  or  even  spoken  of,  by  the 
world  without,  save  only  with  the  deepest 
reverence. 

This  female  Cerberus,  Keziah  Jennings 
by  name,  kept  as  watchful  a  guard  over 
Lady  Betty  as  the  famous  porter,  to  whom 
she  has  been  likened,  did  over  the  entrance 
of  the  infernal  regions.  And  precious  as  was 
all  the  fruit  which  grew  upon  the  Mostyn 
tree,  Lady  Betty  was,  so  to  speak,  the 
primest  apple.  Nor  would  she  allow  any 
■of  the  profane  world  without  to  have 
access  to  her,  unless  they  should  prove 
sufficient  ground  for  admission  to  her  pre¬ 
sence.  Of  late  this  jealous  guard  had 
been  kept  with  twofold  vigilance,  her 
ladyship’s  failing  health  rendering  it 
necessary  to  keep  from  her  any  needless 
anxiety  or  trouble ;  of  which  Keziah  knew 
she  had  more  than  enough. 

When,  therefore,  Charles  Mostyn  pre¬ 
sented  himself  at  the  entrance  gate  and 
requested  admission,  she  was  minded  at 
first  to  meet  him  with  a  positive  refusal. 


“  The  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man  carrying  a  hamper  appeared.” 


Seeing,  however,  that  it  was  a  Mostyn  by 
whom  the  request  was  preferred,  the  denial 
was  couched  in  more  civil  terms  than  the 
old  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  using  gene¬ 
rally  in  her  parleys  with  the  outer  world. 

“You  can’t  go  in,  I’m  afraid,  Mr. 
Charles,”  she  said.  “  My  lady  is  very  ill. 
Not  60  ill,  praised  be  Heaven,  as  she  was 
yesterday  morning,  before  the  blessed  visit 
of  his  royal  highness.  That  has  been,” 
said  the  old  dame  metaphorically,  and  writh 
an  eye  perhaps  to  her  own  turnip-field, 
“as  the  September-  rain  is  to  the  root 
crops,  giving  them  new  life  when  they  were 
nigh  to  perishing.” 


‘  ‘  Did  the  Prince  visit  her  yesterday, 
Keziah  ?  I  should  like  to  hear  all  about 
it,”  said  Mostyn,  who  was  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  getting  her  into  good  humour, 
and  knew  that  nothing  was  so  likely  to  do 
this  as  to  let  her  talk  freely  on  any  subject 
in  which  she  was  interested. 

“  Visit  her  !  Indeed  he  did,  and  a  happy 
visit  it  was.  He  came  as  affable  as  his 
great-uncle  King  Charles  himself,  of 
blessed  memory.”  King  Charles  the 
Second,  it  should  be  observed,  was  the 
special  hero  of  Keziah’s  early  recollections — ■ 
it  being  on  record  that  she  had  once,  when 
in  the  bloom  of  seventeen,  been  chucked 
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under  the  chin  by  the  old  king,  and  told 
that  “  she  was  as  dainty  a  chick  as  he  had 
seen  that  day.”  To  liken  any  one  to  him 
was  the  highest  honour  in  her  power  to 
bestow.  Indeed,  the  mere  mention  of  the 
debonair  monarch’s  name  caused  Charlie 
to  augur  better  of  the  success  of  his  mis¬ 
sion  than  he  had  been  inclined  to  do  at 
first. 

“You  see,”  resumed  Keziah,  “the 
Prince  arrived  attended  by  his  aqueducks” 
— “equerries,”  it  is  to  be  presumed— “  and 
was  shown  up  by  myself  and  my  son  to 
my  lady’s  room.  An  hour  before  she 
could  not  have  got  out  of  her  chair  without 
two  of  her  gentlewomen  to  lift  her.  But 
if  you’ll  believe  me,  Mr.  Charles,  she  got 
up  as  straight  as  a  needle,  and  would  have 
gone  down  on  her  knees  to  kiss  his  hand 
if  he  would  have  suffered  it.  But  he  held 
her  up,  and  taking  both  her  hands  kissed 
her  on  the  forehead,  just  as  his  blessed 
great-uncle  would  have  done.  Then  he 
made  her  sit  down  and  took  a  chair  by  her 
side  ;  and  for  an  hour  or  more  she  talked 
to  him  of  old  times.  She  told  him  how 
she  had  held  his  father  in  her  arms  when 
he  was  a  babe  only  a  few  hours  old,  and 
had  taken  her  leave  of  his  grandmother  at 
Whitehall  stairs,  and  had  never  seen  her 
sweet  face  again,'  though  for  years  and 
years  she  had  pined  to  do  so.  Then  she 
asked  for  one  early  friend  after  another, 
whom  she  had  not  heard  of  for  years,  and 
shook  her  head  and  cried,  though  I  think 
not  very  sadly,  at  the  answers  he  gave 
her. 

“  At  last  he  got  up  to  go,  and  then  my 
lady,  as  if  she  had  kept  herself  up  to  the 
last,  put  a  purse  into  his  hands,  and  told 
him  it  was  the  savings  of  her  income  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  the  price  of  all  her 
jewels  which  she  had  sold,  and  that  she 
now  gave  it  to  him,  with  her  blessings  and 
prayers,  that  the  God  of  Battles  would 
seat  him  on  his  father’s  throne,  and  she 
prayed  that  she  then  might  depart  in 
peace. 

“  I  haven’t  cried  so  much,”  said  the  old 
lady,  “  since  my  husband  died  thirty  years 
ago.  But  I  think  the  tears  did  us  both 
good;  for  my  lady  is  certainly  stronger 
to-day,  and  my  rheumatiz  don’t  seem  to 
tease  me  so  much.” 

“Well  then,  Keziah,  if  she  is  stronger 
you’ll  allow  me  to  see  her,  won’t  you  ?  ” 
said  Mostyn. 

“Well,  it  depends,  Mr.  Charles.  If 
you’ve  been  and  got  into  any  scrape 
now — •” 

“No,  no,  it  doesn’t  concern  myself, 
Keziah.” 

“Who  then?”  asked  Keziah,  suspi¬ 
ciously. 

“  Well,  Keziah,  I  know  you’ll  keep  the 
secret.  It  is  Mr.  Hugh  de  Clifford.” 

“  Mr.  Hugh  !  what  the — aqueduck  ?  ” 

“Yes,  the  aqueduct,”  assented  Charlie, 
“  who,  you  said,  came  with  his  royal 
highness  yesterday.” 

“Ah,  so  he  did.  He  wouldn’t  go  up  into 
the  room.  He  said  he  knew  it  would  be 
as  much  as  my  lady  could  bear,  without 
seeing  him  too,  and  he  waited  down  below. 
Is  he  in  trouble  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is — in  very  bad 
trouble,  and  no  one  but  Lady  Betty  can 
help  him  out  of  it.” 

“  Well,  then,  you  must  go  up,  I  suppose, 
Mr.  Charles.  But  you  must  be  very 
cautious.  Or  stay,  it  will  be  better  for 
me  to  go  up  myself,  and  I  can  break  it  to 
my  lady.” 

She  led  the  way  accordingly.  Crossing 
the  carriage  drive  they  entered  the  house, 


and  Keziah,  opening  the  door  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  saloon,  ushered  Mostyn  into  Lady 
Betty’s  presence.  Charlie  had  not  seen 
the  latter  for  many  weeks — never,  in  fact, 
since  the  day  of  the  popinjay  match  ;  and  he 
was  greatly  struck  with  the  alteration  in 
her  appearance.  Her  cheeks  had  grown 
hollow,  and  her  whole  frame  attenuated. 
She  was  so  feeble  that  it  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  she  could  move  herself  in  her  chair. 
She  did  not  at  first  take  any  notice  of  the 
entrance  of  her  visitors,  and  it  was  not 
until  Keziah  addressed  her  that  she  seemed 
aware  of  their  presence. 

“My  lad3r,  here  is  Mr.  Charles  Mostyn 
come  to  see  you,”  she  said.  “  Your  great- 
nephew,  Mr.  Charles,”  she  repeated. 

“I  don’t  think  I  can  see  any  one, 
Keziah,”  returned  Lady  Betty,  feebly.  “  I 
don’t  feel  as  if  I  could  attend  to  anything. 
You  must  just  shake  hands,  Charlie,  and 
say  ‘  Good  morning.’  If  you  want  any 
money — ” 

“  I  don’t  want  anything,  aunt.  It’s 
Hugh  de  Clifford.” 

“Hugh?  Ay,  he  is  a  good  boy.  He 
was  here  yesterday,  and  went  away  with¬ 
out  seeing  me,  because  he  knew  I  could 
not  bear  any  more.  But  I  heard  of  it, 
and  sent  him  a  message  by  his  royal 
highness.  I  think  I  could  see  him  to-day, 
though.  You  may  bring  him  this  after¬ 
noon  if  you  like.” 

“  I’m  sure,  I  wish  I  could,”  said  Mostyn; 
“  but  I’m  sorry  to  say  it  is  impossible.” 

“  Ay,  to  be  sure,  I  forgot,  he  must 
have  marched  with  the  rest  of  the  army  this 
morning.  But  then,  if  he  is  gone,  what 
can  he  want  with  me  ?  ” 

“  He  has  not  gone,  aunt.  He  has  had  a 
very  bad  accident.  He  has  been  wounded 
in  the  arm,  and,  besides  that,  kis“horse  fell 
on  him  and  crushed  his  leg.  We  don’t 
know  what  is  to  be  done  with  him.” 

“Wounded?”  said  Lady  Betty,  waking 
up  suddenly,  as  if  from  a  trance.  “  Did 
it  happen  here  ?  in  Penesliurst  ?  Is  the 
poor  lad  a  prisoner  ?  ” 

“  No,  the  people  in  Peneshurst  don’t 
know  anything  about  it,  and  we  don’t 
want  them  to.  Nobody  at  present  has 
any  suspicion  of  it,  except  Edgar  Maynard 
and  myself.  We  are  afraid  that  the 
Peneshurst  people — the  mayor,  you  know, 
and  his  party — would  seize  and  imprison 
Hugh  as  a  rebel  if  they  caught  him.” 

“No  doubt  they  would,”  assented  Lady 
Betty.  “This  must  be  seen  to.  Sit  down 
here,  Charlie,  and  tell  me  what  has  hap¬ 
pened.” 

Mostyn  obeyed,  and  related,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  how  he,  and  his  companion  had 
gone  out  to  shake  hands  with  Hugh  before 
he  left  the  town,  and  found  that  they  were 
too  late ;  how  they  had  then  gone  out  for 
a  walk  by  the  Wyndford  lane,  and  had 
found  Hugh  and  extricated  him  from  the 
dead  horse,  and  carried  him  to  the  place 
where  he  was  now  lying  ;  but  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do  about  him,  and  had 
come  to  her  for  advice  and  help. 

Lady  Betty  listened  in  silence,  until 
Charlie  had  reached  the  point  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  where  Hugh  had  desired  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  cottage  at  Wyndford  Pits. 
Then  she  asked, 

“What  cottage  are  you  speaking  of? 
There  are  no  cottages  at  Wyndford  Pits ; 
nothing  but  the  ruins  of  a  few  ©Id  hovels.” 

“  I  know  that,  aunt.  But  in  one  of 
those  hovels  there  are  two  rooms  which  are 
partly  furnished.” 

“And  who  told  you  of  them?”  asked 
the  old  ladjq  turning  sharply  upon  him. 
“  But  we  have  no  time  to  think  of  that 


now.  Hugh  must  be  seen  to.  He  is  lying 
in  one  of  the  rooms  you  speak  of,  and  is 
badly  wounded,  is  he  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  say  that,  exactly.  He  is  lying 
in  one  of  those  rooms,  certainly,  and  he 
seemed  to  us  to  be  badly  hurt;  but  then 
neither  of  us  are  doctors,  you  know.” 

“No,  we  must  send  one  to  him.”  She 
took  a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote  a  few  lines 
on  it.  She  then  folded  it  up  and  gave  it- 
to  Keziah.  “  Desire  Somers  to  take  that 
immediately  to  Dr.  Crawley’s,”  she  said. 
“If  he  is  not  within,  Somers  can  inquire 
where  he  has  gone  to,  and  follow  him  till  he 
finds  him,  and  the  doctor  must  go  straight 
to  the  person  named  in  that  paper,  and 
then  bring  his  report  to  me.” 

“Dr.  Crawley!”  exclaimed  Mostyn. 
“Oh,  aunt,  will  it  be  safe?  Won’t  Dr. 
Crawley  tell  all  about  it?  We  were  afraid 
he  would,  ®r  we  should  have  gone  at  once- 
to  him.  We  were  afraid  that  at  all  events 
he  would  insist  on  Hugh’s  being  moved, 
and  then  it  must  all  come  out.  And 
besides,  aunt,  it  really  won’t  do.  He 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  find  his  way  into 
‘Jack’s  Lair.’  One  of  us  would  have  to 
show  him,  and  then,  anyhow,  he’d  learn  all 
about  the  Lair,  and  we — Hugh  and  Edgar 
and  myself — we  all  wanted  to  keep  it 
secret.” 

“Jack’s  Lair!”  repeated  the  old  lady. 
“  What  is  it  you  mean  by  that  ?  ” 

‘ 1  We  call  the  rooms  we  discovered  1  Jack’s- 
Lair,’”  said  Mostyn,  “because  we  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  rooms  were  once  used  by 
Silver  Jack,  the  highwayman,  who  was 
shot  a  year  or  two  ago.  We  believe  that 
he  lived  there — made  that  his  hiding-place 
sometimes,  that  is,  and  that  the  coat  and 
the  pistols,  and  the  other  things  we  found 
there,  belonged  to  him.” 

“  Oh,  that  was  it,  was  it  ?  Well,  Charlie, 
you  may  make  your  mind  easy.  Dr. 
Crawley  won’t  order  Hugh  to  be  moved, 
and  he  won’t  tell  anybody  where  he  is  ; 
j  and  as  to  his  discovering  the  secret  of 
j  ‘  Jack’s  Lair,’  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it, 

|  he  knew  all  about  that,  I  fancy,  before 
you  knew  anything — attended  Jack  himself 
I  there,  perhaps,”  added  the  old  lady,  with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  her  eye,  which  showed 
how  completely  she  had,  for  the  time  at 
least,  cast  off  her  illness. 

“  I  don’t  understand,  aunt — ” 

“  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
understand,  nephew.  I’ll  see  after  Hugh 
- — that  is  all  you  have  any  need  to  trouble 
about.  You  had  better  go  down  now  to 
the  ‘Lair,’  and  take  with  you  the  cordial 
which  Keziah  will  give  you.  Hugh  ought 
to  take  it  immediately,  as  it  may  be  an 
hour  or  two  before  Dr.  Crawley  can  be 
with  him.” 

“I’ll  go  at  once,”  said  Mostyn.  “But 
please,  Aunt  Betty,  you  must  send  notes 
to  Dr.  Mole  and  Mr.  Roper  as  soon  as 
possible,  telling  them  that  you  want 
Edgar  and  me  to-day  for  some  reason  or 
-other,  and  they  must  give  us  a  holiday. 
If  you  don’t,  they’ll  be  making  a  fuss  about 
Edgar’s  absence  and  mine,  and  then  they’ll 
complain  to  Dr.  Oakes,  and  he’ll  be 
making  inquiries  as  to  where  we’ve  been, 
and  who  has  seen  us  anywhere  about,  and 
all  will  come  out,  as  likely  as  not.  But  if 
you  write  and  say  you  want  us,  that  will 
be  enough.  Neither  the  head  master  nor 
the  tutors  will  make  any  bother  then.” 

“I  dare  say  not,”  said  Lady  Betty,  re¬ 
laxing  into  a  smile.  It  always  gave  her  a 
grim  kind  of  satisfaction  to  have  proof  of 
the  awe  in  which  she  was  generally  held. 
“Very  well,  Charlie,  I’ll  send  the  note  as 
soon  as  Somers  comes  back.  And  now  b© 
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off  as  soon  as  Keziali  has  given  you  the 
cordial.” 

The  cordial,  however,  was  not  forth¬ 
coming,  Lady  Betty’s  stores  for  once 
being  exhausted,  and  a  chemist  had  to  be 
applied  to.  This  caused  some  considerable 
delay,  and  when  lffostyn  re-entered  the 
Lair  he  found  that  Dr.  Crawley  had  already 
paid  his  visit. 

“  He  was  here  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,” 
said  Edgar,  “  and  didn’t  stay  more  than 
ten  minutes.  He  seemed  to  know  all  about 
the  Lair  somehow.  Had  you  told  him, 
Charlie  ?  ” 

“  I  haven’t  seen  him  to  tell  him,”  said 
Mostyn;  “but  Lady  Betty  said  ho  would 
know  all  about  it— and  she  seems  to  know 
all  about  it  too.  Did  the  doctor  come  in 
through  the  stable,  or  how  ?  ” 

“I  was  on  the  look-out  for  him,”  said 
Maynard,  “through  the  grating.  I  was 
watching  for  him  along  the  Peueshurst 
road,  and  when  he  came  up  I  opened  the 
door  and  invited  him  in.  He  didn’t  seem 
at  all  surprised,  either  at  the  place  itself  or 
at  the  concealed  door  in  the  wall.  He  just 
came  in,  as  he  would  into  any  ordinary 
house,  and  examined  Hugh’s  wound,  and 
bound  it  up  again,  and  felt  his  pulse,  and 
all  that.  Then  he  said  he’d  send  some  one 
to  nurse  Hugh,  and  this  person  would 
bring  with  him  all  that  was  wanted.  But 
I  was  to  stop  here  till  this  person  came, 
and  so  of  course  I  shall.  But  I’m  afraid 
that  Roper  and  Mole  will  make  a  tre¬ 
mendous  noise  about  this  business.  They’ll 
want  to  know  where  we’ve  been  all  day, 
and  I  don’t  know  what  to  say.” 

“  I’ve  put  that  all  right,”  said  Mostyn. 
“  Lady  Betty  has  sent  a  note  to  them  to 
say  she  has  asked  us  to  pass  the  day  with 
her,  and  that  will  stop  all  inquiries.  But 
what  have  you  moved  his  bed  for,  Edgar  ? 
I  should  have  thought  it  woidd  have  been 
better  where  it  was  before.  Did  Hugh  ask 
you  to  do  it  P  ” 

“No;  not  Hugh,  but  Dr.  Crawley.  In 
fact,  he  did  it  himself  with  my  help.  He 
said  Hugh  mustn’t  lie  in  that  place,  but 
must  be  moved  to  the  corner  opposite  to 
the  bureau.  I  didn’t  see  why,  I  must  say, 
any  more  than  you  do.  But  I  suppose  he 
knows  best.” 

“How  has  Hugh  been?”  asked  Mos¬ 
tyn. 

“  Yery  restless  and  feverish,”  said  May¬ 
nard.  “  He  was  continually  calling  out 
for  water.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  at 
first,  until  I  remembered  the  spring  in  the 
stable-yard.  I  went  and  got  a  jug  full  of 
water  from  there.  The  old  pitcher  came 
in  well  there,  and  it  has  been  filled  twice. 
I  was  afraid  I  oughn’t  to  have  let  him 
have  it,  but  Dr.  Crawley  said,  if  I  didn’t 
give  him  too  much  at  a  time,  it  was  all 
right.” 

“  Is  he  right  in  his  head,  do  you  think  ?” 

“  Sometimes  he  is,  and  sometimes  I  fancy 
he  wanders  a  little.  But  since  Dr.  Crawley 
went  he  has  been  asleep.  I  suppose  some¬ 
thing  the  doctor  gave  him  has  quieted 
him.  Hallo  !  what’s  that  ?  ” 

Both  boys  started  up  as  a  kind  of  rum¬ 
bling  noise  was  heard  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  under  the  floor  apparently,  and  then 
one  of  the  solid  stone  flags  was  seen  to  rise 
up  and  turn  back  on  a  hinge,  apparently, 
while  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man 
carrying  a  hamper  appeared  in  the  open¬ 
ing. 

The  boys  looked  a  good  deal  surprised 
and  a  little  alarmed  at  this  apparition,  but 
the  new-comer  hastened  to  assure  them 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  uneasiness. 

“Dr.  Crawley  sent  me,”  he  said,  “to 


nurse  the  young  gentleman,  and  I’ve  got 
all  that’s  necessary.  Here’s  a  mattress  and 
blankets  and  clean  sheets  ;  I’ll  hand  them 
up  if  you’ll  take  them.  The  straw  will  do 
well  enough  under  the  mattress,  but  it 
won’t  do  for  him  to  lie  upon ;  besides,  his 
clothes  must  be  got  off.  If  you’ll  help  me, 
we’ll  undress  him.” 

Hugh  was  soon  made  comfortable,  and 
the  man,  replacing  the  flag  and  seating 
himself  on  the  table,  as  both  the  chairs 
were  occupied  by  the  boys,  proceeded  to 
make  some  inquiries. 

“  How  has  the  young  gentleman  been 
since  the  doctor’s  visit  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  To 
be  sure  I  can  ask  the  gentleman  himself. 
How  are  you,  sir?”  he  added,  stepping- 
up  to  the  bedside.  “Ah,  I’m  pleased  to  see 
you  seem  more  composed  than  I  expected. 
I  am  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance.” 

Hugh  looked  curiously  at  him. 

“  I  more  than  half  fancy  I’m  acquainted 
with  you  already,”  he  said.  “At  least  if 
there  are  two  men  in  the  world  with  a 
curiously  shaped  stain  like  that  on  your 
cheek  it’s  a  very  strange  circumstance.” 

“Ha,  I  did  think  I  remembered  your 
face,”  said  the  man.  “  If  I  don’t  mistake, 
the  last  time  we  two  saw  one  another  it 
was  at  arm’s  length,  and  there  were  two 
bilboes  between  us.  Was  it  not  so  ?  ” 

“  You  have  hit  it,”  said  Hugh,  smiling  ; 
“  and  it  was  a  good  job  for  me  that  your 
bilbo,  as  you  call  it,  didn’t  run  me  clean 
through.  I  should  like  to  know  who  you 
are,  and  what  the  meaning  of  what  we 
saw  that  day  was.  If  you  had  been  what 
we  supposed,  a — a — ” 

“  Had  been  a  footpad  or  a  highwayman, 
I  shouldn’t  be  a  friend  of  Lady  Betty  or 
Dr.  Crawley’s,  you  think  ?  ”  said  the  other, 
coolly.  “  That  is  what  you  mean,  isn’t 
it  ?  ” 

“  Well,  you  put  it  rather  strongly,”  said 
Hugh.  “But  that  is  very  much  what  I 
did  mean,  I  admit.” 

“Ah,  I  thought  so.  Well,  make  your 
mind  easy,  sir.  I  am  not  a  footpad  nor  a 
knight  of  the  road  either,  but,  I  trust,  an 
honourable  and  a  loyal  man,  though  I  have 
had  to  do  some  strange  jobs  in  my  time. 
We  had  no  intention  of  murdering  or  rob¬ 
bing  either  of  those — those  travellers  we 
stopped  that  day.  Perhaps  if  you  had 
known  what  we  did  want  with  them  you 
would  have  let  us  alone.” 

“Who  were  they,  then?”  asked  May¬ 
nard,  who  had  been  listening  to  the  con¬ 
versation  with  all  his  ears. 

“Ah,  who  were  they?  Well,  never 
mind  who  they  were,  sir.  They  had  papers 
on  them,  so  at  least  we  had  been  informed, 
that  were  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
cause— our  cause,  Mr.  de  Clifford,  and  the 
cause  that  these  two  gentlemen  I  know 
have  at  heart,  or  I  shouldn’t  speak  of  it.” 

“The  Prince’s  cause,”  said  Mostyn. 
“Well,  if  we’d  known  that  I  don’t  think 
we  should  have  interfered.  And,  any  way, 
I  don’t  know  that  we  could  have  prevented 
a  good  deal.” 

“  No,  you  couldn’t  have  prevented  Long 
John  from  cutting  down  Will  Fletcher, 
or  shivering  Jack  Clinton’s  leg,  nor  the 
Butcher  from  blowing  Tom  Burkitt’s 
brains  out,  or  skewering  Will  Lightfoot 
through  the  brisket — but  we  should  have 
got  the  papers,  and  they  wouldn’t  have 
been  killed  for  nothing.  But  I  should 
like  to  know,  young  gentlemen,  if  you 
don’t  mind  telling  me,  how  you  found 
your  way  in  here  ?  For  all  the  years  this 
has  been  used  by  our  people,  no  one  has 
ever  suspected  its  existence  before.” 

“It  is  soon  told,”  said  Mostyn;  “we 


put  up  a  flock  of  bustards  on  Langtree 
Moor  one  day,  and  chased  them  as  far  as 
Wyndford  Pits.  One  of  them  took  refuge 
in  the  outhouse  belonging  to  this  cottage, 
and  we  went  in  after  it.  It  made  its  way 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  we  fol¬ 
lowed  it  and  discovered  the  room  next  this, 
where  the  straw  was,  you  know.” 

“I  know  it,”  was  the  reply.  “I’ve 
slept  there  many  a  night.  But  how  did 
you  get  in  here  ?  ” 

“It  was  the  bustard  that  helped  us  to 
find  out  that  too.  When  we  got  into  the 
middle  room  the  bird  was  gone,  and  we 
examined  the  walls  till  wejfound  the  recess 
under  the  straw  ;  and  then  Hugh  went  in 
and  poked  about  till  he  found  out  the 
secret  of  the  stone.” 

“  Well,  I  must  say  you  were  very  clever, 
and  I  am  glad  to  hear  this,  because  some 
of  our  friends  have  found  out  that  people 
have  been  in  here,  and  they  fancied  there 
had  been  some  treachery.  But  you  don’t 
seem  to  have  found  out  the  way  through 
the  two  traps  in  the  floor  of  this  and  the 
middle  room,  or  the  way  from  them  into 
another  cottage.” 

“  No,  we  never  suspected  there  was  any 
trapdoor  till  we  saw  you  come  in  by  it 
to-day.” 

“  I’ll  show  it  you,  then.  It  will  be  the 
safest  way  for  you  to  come  in  by,  and  you 
will  have  to  come  pretty  often.  Messages 
must  be  taken  to  Dr.  Crawley,  and  medi¬ 
cine  and  other  things  fetched,  and  I  shan’t 
be  able  to  leave  my  patient.  Come  into 
the  next  room,  I’ll  show  you  the  trap- 
there.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  NOTE  BOOK. 

The  Power  of  Lovf.. — St.  Paul  in  his  text 
gives  the  answer  in  the  simplest  form.  He 
says,  “the  love  of  Christ  constraineth '  us.” 
Others  may  use  various  expressions,  hut  they  all 
ultimately  mean  the  same  thing  ;  “  the  love  of 
Christ  constraineth”  them.  He  does  not  mean 
bis  love  for  Christ,  but  Christ’s  love  for  him. 
This  was  the  grace  and  power  that  impelled 
him  and  sustained  him.  It  was  strange,  we 
may  say,  that  the  love  of  one  whom  we  have 
never  seen,  except  in  a  vision,  should  have  had 
this  power.  We  may  wonder,  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains.  There  was  the  power  in  his  case,  and. 
the  power  remains  still.  It  is  the  greatest 
power  on  earth.  There  is  no  such  motive  power 
among  men.  Men  are  so  made  that  they  can¬ 
not  sit  down  and  passively  accept  the  pure  love 
of  another  ;  they  may  refuse  to  listen,  hut  if 
they  listen  it  evokes  a  response  ;  they  become 
restless  under  it ;  it  melts  hearts  of  stone. 
Yet  all  this  human  love  is  but  the  image  and 
shadow  of  divine  love;  “we  are  but  broken 
lights  of  Thee.”  If  the  power  of  human  love  is 
so  great,  if  a  man  who  has  the  rare  and  godlike 
gift  of  pouring  out  of  his  little  human  heart  any 
tiny  streamlet  of  genuine  human  love,  can  so- 
attract  and  sway  and  impel  the  human  hearts 
and  wills  around  him,  what  wonder  if  the 
divine  stream  of  love  that  poured  in  full  torrent- 
on  the  world  in  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  has 
moved  the  world  ever  since  ?  When  you  once 
open  your  ears  and  your  heart  to  the  story  of 
Christ’s  love — when  you  listen  to  it,  not  with 
languid,  half-awakened  intelligence,  hut  listen! 
to  it  as  you  would  listen  to  the  one  fact  that 
most  of  all  concerns  you  to  know  and  under¬ 
stand,  then  at  last  its  power  is  felt.  You  will 
never  forget  it ;  you  will  never  be  able  to  shut 
it  out  of  your  hearts — the  story  of  the  Cross,  of 
the  love  and  patience  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the 
Just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring  us  to 
God,  shall  never  be  forgotten  by  any  of  you. 
It  will  ever  be  your  standard  of  utter  self-sacri¬ 
fice  and  nobleness  and  love. — The  Rev.  J.  M. 
Wilson,  M.A.,  Eeacl  Master  of  Clifton  College . 
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PERSONAL  INCIDENTS  OF  SLAVE 
HUNTING. 


By  Lieutenant  C.  R.  Low, 
(late)  Indian  Navy,  f.r.g.s. 


PART  I, 


fpHE  slave  trade  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  is 
JL  in  a  very  different  state  from  what  it  was 
some  twenty-five  years  ago.  For  many  years 
past  H.M.S.  London  has  been  stationed  at 
Zanzibar  for  the  repression  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  the  Saltan  Seyyid  Burgliash,  who  has 
.always  been  a  good  friend  to  the  British,  to 
"whom  indeed  he  owes  his  throne,  has  scrupu¬ 
lously  carried  out  the  concessions  that  were  ex¬ 
torted  from  him  some  ye  are  ago  by  Sir  Bartle 
Erere  and  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war. 

But  at  the  time  I  write  there  were  no  steam 
gunboats  or  steam  pinnaces  stationed  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa.  Occasionally  a  sailing 
sliip-of-war  or  brig  or  schooner  of  the  Indian 
Navy  made  its  appearance  in  these  waters,  and 
-even  more  rarely  a  man-of-war  of  the  Royal 
Navy  showed  her  pennant  in  Zanzibar  harbour. 
We  thought  it  a  pleasant  place  to  visit,  and  our 
presence  created  quite  a  stir. 

Zanzibar  had  formed  part  of  the  Government 
•of  Muscat  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
'but  at  the  death  of  the  great  “  Imaun,”  as  Said 
Seyyid,  therulerof  Muscat,  was  called,  a  man  who 


had  governed  the  two  widely -separated  States  for 
half  a  century,  residing  in  each  for  a  portion  of 
the  year,  the  British  Government,  represented  by 
the  Governor  of  Bombay,  decreed  the  division 
of  the  State  into  two,  and  appointed  members 
of  the  reigning  family.  Thus  it  happened  that 
the  British  “Political  Resident,”  as  he  was 
called — for  his  powers  were  great  and  his  advice 
was  rarely  tendered  in  vain — was  only  second  in 
importance  to  the  Sultan  himself.  On  dropping 
anchor  in  the  harbour  and  furling  sails,  we 
saluted  his  Highness,  who  was  very  liberal  in 
sending  a  plentiful  supply  of  vegetables  and 
fruit  for  the  ship’s  company.  This  was  a  rare 
treat  after  knocking  about  for  some  weeks  at  sea. 

Well,  we  had  not  been  many  hours  in  port 
when  it  became  known  that  the  Political  Resi¬ 
dent  had  informed  the  captain,  who  proceeded 
on  shore  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Sultan  and 
to  her  Majesty’s  represent  rive  (for  Colonel 
Hamerton  was  also  British  u  .sul),  that  a  large 
Arab  dhow  had  embarked  a  cargo  of  slaves  for 
the  mainland  near  the  Island  of  Pemba  close  by. 
Government  gave  a  bounty  of  £5  a-head  for  each 


slave  rescued  at  sea,  but  it  was  not  this  that 
made  all  hands,  from  the  captain  downwards  to 
the  “  loblolly  boy,”  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of 
some  excitement.  The  British  sailor  is  a  gene¬ 
rous-hearted  fellow,  and  whatever  may  be  his 
faults,  greed  for  gain  is  not  one  of  them.  Few 
therefore  thought  of  the  prize-money,  but  all 
hands  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  assisting 
in  the  performance  of  a  deed  of  true  humanity, 
while  the  excitement  attendant  on  a  chase,  and 
search,  and  capture— for  the  idea  of  failure  was 
scouted — added  to  the  zest  with  which  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  our  immediately  proceeding  to 
sea  was  received  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
ten-gun  sloop-of-war  on  board  of  which  I  was 
serving.  The  Malabar  was  an  old  teak-built 
vessel  which  the  storms  of  forty  years  had  in  no 
way  deteriorated,  for  to  all  appearance  she  was 
as  seaworthy  as  when  she  left  the  shipbuilder’s 
yard  at  Bombay. 

As  soon  as  it  became  dark  we  silently  “  up- 
anclior  ”  and  left  the  harbour.  A  press  of  sail 
was  set,  and  before  daybreak  we  were  off  a  small 
place  near  the  channel  between  Pemba  Island 
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ami  the  mainland.  Here  an  official  from  the 
British  Consulate,  conversant  with  the  language 
and  the  people  of  the  place,  landed,  and  I  went 
in  charge  of  the  ship’s  boat.  We  could  get  no 
information  from  the  Sultan’s  officials,  who  all 
averred  they  knew  nothing  of  a  dhow  answering 
the  description  of  the  incriminated  craft.  The 
captain  was  impatient  at  the  delay,  as  he  wished 
to  be  off  in  search  of  the  vessel,  but  yet  nothing 
could  be  learned,  when,  as  we  were  returning  to 
the  beach,  re  infecta,  an  ugly,  squalid-loeking 
fellow  sidled  up  to  us  when  nobody  was  looking 
and  asked  what  we  would  offer  him  if  he  gave  us 
the  required  information.  The  personal  appear¬ 
ance  and  manner  of  the  speaker  were  not  that  of 
a  man  one  would  care  to  trust,  but  a  very  ele¬ 
mentary  knowledge  of  human  nature  teaches  us 
that  traitors  or  informers  are  not  very  respect¬ 
able  members  of  society,  yet  they  abound,  espe¬ 
cially  amoDg  the  classes  who  gain  their  living 


by  such  nefarious  methods  of  living  as  the  trade 
in  slaves. 

An  offer  of  a  few  rupees  extracted  the  required 
information  from  our  informant,  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  Arab  dhow  of  which  we 
were  in  search  sailed  early  on  the  previous  day, 
that  she  was  full  of  slaves,  and  that  she  was 
heading  up  the  coast.  We  asked  how  he  knew 
she  had  slaves  on  board,  to  which  he  replied 
that  one  of  the  crew,  a  relative  of  his,  had  been 
landed  sick  from  the  vessel,  and  was  lying  at 
his  house.  To  test  him,  we  asked  him  if  he 
would  lead  us  to  his  house  and  confront  us  with 
the  man.  He  replied  that  it  would  endanger 
his  safety  were  he  to  do  so,  but  that,  if  we  gave 
him  a  few  more  rupees,  he  would  run  the  risk. 
There  was  not  time  for  this,  as  the  captain  was 
fretting  and  fuming  to  be  under  way,  so  we 
could  not  take  advantage  of  his  offer  ;  but  we 
asked  for  a  description  of  the  dhow,  and  he 


gave  one  that  corresponded  with  what  we 
already  knew.  Satisfied  of  the  man’s  truthful¬ 
ness,  we  left  him  and  pushed  off  for  the  Malabar, 
which  lay  with  her  main  topsail  to  the  mast. 

As  soon  as  we  gained  the  deck,  and  the  boat 
was  hoisted  up,  which  was  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes,  her  sails  were  filled,  and  we  stood  out 
to  sea  in  pursuit,  under  a  press  of  a  canvas.  It 
was  a  bright,  pleasant  morning,  such  as  we 
have  so  many  of  in  the  tropics,  where  the  usual 
morning  salutation  of  an  Englishman  in  this 
delightfully  uncertain  climate  of  ours,  of  “  What 
a  fine  day  it  is  !  ”  would  be  greeted  with  much 
mirth,  for  during  many  months  of  the  year  the 
sun  never  ceases  to  shine  with  a  brilliancy  and 
power  that  has  often  made  us  long  for  the  cloudy 
skies  and  showery  weather  of  which  we  have 
too  much  at  home. 

{To  be  continued  ) 


PHIPPS,  THE  TREASURE-FINDER. 

By  W.  J.  Gordon. 


tart  ir. 


•'  Arise!  Sir  William  1 


WE  now  find  Phipps  in  quite  a  new  character.  ]  world  that  have  „,vn  so  rapidly.  The  only  j  the  work — congenial  or  uncongenial,  which  in- 

He  had  by  a  most  marvellous  stroke  of  road  to  affluence  known  to  the  majority  of  men  j  stead  of  being  regarded  as  a  privilege  was  only 

good  fortune  suddenly  become  a  distinguished  ,  leads  through  years  of  keen  watching  and  con-  |  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  money-making— is 

man.  There  have  been  few  fortunes  in  this  j  stant  thrift,  and,  when  the  wealth  does  come,  !  put  aside.  With  most  successful  men  this  is 
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so  ;  with  the  few,  the  nobler  part,  work  for 
men’s  well-doing  more  than  fills  the  place  of 
the  discarded  means  of  money-winning. 

Phipps  had  been  a  hard  worker  and  thinker  ; 
he  had  had  his  opportunity  and  made  the  most 
of  it,  and  now  the  most  difficult  labour  of  his 
life  was  to  begin.  Of  his  short  and  eventful 
career  in  this  new  calling  we  can  only  give  the 
headings. 

As  the  most  celebrated  personage  of  New 
England  birth  then  popular  at  Court  he  was  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  Ministers  on  the  affairs  of  the 
•colony.  His  advice  was  unexpected  and  un¬ 
palatable.  The  New  England  charter  had  on 
some  trumpery  pretext  been  taken  away,  and 
there  had  been  a  governor  imposed  upon  the 
territories,  says  Mather,  “with  as  arbitrary  and 
treasonable  a  commission  as  perhaps  was  ever 
heard  of.”  The  oppression  was  great,  and  the 
people  were  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  a  revolt. 
In  fact,  the  state  of  things  in  New  England  was 
not  unlike  to  that  in  old  England,  which,  a  few 
months  later,  cost  James  his  throne. 

Instead  of  siding  with  the  Court  party  Phipps 
boldly  demauded  the  return  of  the  charter  and 
the  suppression  of  the  governor,  and  all  he  could 
he  did  for  the  freedom  of  his  fellow-colonists. 
There  could  he  no  doubt  that  matters  were  in  a. 
very  bad  state,  and  so,  as  a  kind  of  half-and- 
half  measure,  the  King  appointed  Sir  William 
as  sheriff,  and  ssnt  him  home  to  calm  the  ex¬ 
citement. 

On  his  way  out  Phipps  accompanied  Sir  John 
Narborough  to  the  wreck  of  the  galleon,  but 
there  were  only  a  few  pickings  left.  Adderley 
and  his  men  had  been  thoroughly  demoralised 
by  the  wealth  so  easily  got,  and  during  a  quarrel 
and  a  drunken  riot  their  captain  had  let  slip  the 
secret.  The  wreck  had  been  visited  and  almost 
cleared  away. 

Phipps  then  went  on  to  Boston,  hut  the 
“  infamous  government  ”  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  In  vain  lie  showed  them  his 
commission  ;  in  vain  he  warned  them  of  the 
consequences  of  their  conduct.  They  insulted 
him,  defied  him,  and  threatened  him,  and  he  left 
the  colony  to  report  his  reception  to  King  James. 

When  he  reached  England,  however,  it  was 
not  King  James  but  King  William  that  he 
found  ;  the  Great  Revolution  had  taken  place, 
and  the  King,  who,  like  William  IV. ,  whatever 
were  his  errors,  was  a  thorough  seaman  and 
dearly  loved  a  sailor,  had  disappeared.  To 
Phipps  the  change  made  little  difference.  He 
■was  one  of  those  straightforward  men  who  are 
rarely  identified  with  particular  parties.  He 
had  not  hesitated  to  speak  his  mind  to  Janies, 
and  he  was,  if  anything,  more  in  accord  with 
the  new  King  than  the  old  one.  From  William 
"the  aggrieved  New  England  sheriff  received  as 
courteous  a  hearing  as  the  late  captain  of  the 
Rose  Alger  would  have  had  from  James  ;  and 
in  the  end  Phipps  returned  triumphantly  to 
Boston,  with  the  charter  restored,  and  not  as 
sheriff  but  as  “Captain  and  Governor-in-Chief 
of  the  Province  of  Massashusetts  Bay.”  Mean¬ 
while  the  colonists  had  risen  at  the  news  of 
James’s  overthrow,  had  captured  a  frigate  lying 
in  Boston  Harbour,  and  had  put  Governor 
Andros  in  prison  and  reinstated  the  former 
governor,  Bradstreet,  who  held  the  office  when 
Sir  William  came. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  in  1690,  Phipps  took 
part  in  an  expedition  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  bjr  a 
sudden  descent  on  its  capital,  Port  Royal,  cap¬ 
tured  Meneval,  the  governor,  and  annexed  the 
whole  territory,  which  remained  a  British  de¬ 
pendency  until  it  was  restored  to  France  at  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick. 

The  easy  way  in  which  Nova  Scotia  had 
fallen  into  his  hands  encouraged  Phipps  to  pro¬ 
pose  an  invasion  of  .Canada,  and  in  alliance 
with  New  York  and  Connecticut,  Massachusetts 
organised  an  important  expedition  against  the 
French  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
expedition  was  purely  a  colonial  one,  and,  as  no 
help  could  be  got  from  the  old  country,  private 
subscriptions  were  started  to  defray  expenses. 
When  these  failed  the  colony  borrowed  money 
on  bonds — the  first  paper  money  used  in 
America — the  honouring  of  which  in  after  days 
proved  rather  embarrassing. 


Count  Frontenae  then  held  the  government  of 
Canada.  It  was  he  who,  in  order  to  divert  the 
Indian  trade  from  the  English  colonies,  built  at 
La  Salle’s  suggestion  what  is  now  Kingston,  at 
the  point  where  the  St.  Lawrence  issues  from 
Lake  Ontario  ;  and  it  was  during  his  rule  that 
La  Salle  sailed  in  canoes  down  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Gulf  and  took  possession  of  it  and  its 
valley  and  its  coast,  and  naming  Louisiana  after 
his  royal  master,  the  Grand  Monarque,  added 
the  huge  triangle  stretching  from  it  to  the  lakes 
to  the  already  huge  territories  of  New  France. 
Frontenac’s  rule  had  been  firm  and  not  con¬ 
spicuously  unjust,  and  the  Indians  of  the  North 
and  West,  taught  by  many  a  lesson,  promised  for 
the  future,  with  few  exceptions,  to  be  quiet  and 
peaceful  towards  the  French. 

The  five  nations  of  the  Iroquois  remained, 
however,  unterrified  and  unsubdued.  Like 
Champlain  and  his  predecessors,  lie  had  made 
the  mistake  of  defying  instead  of  conciliating 
them,  and  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Cayugas,  Senecas, 
and  Onondagas  remained  his  unwearying  foes. 

He  had  been  engaged  in  the  lower  province 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  in  July 
had  gone  up  to  Montreal.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  the  good  folks  there  were  very  consider¬ 
ably  alarmed.  The  lake  of  St.  Louis  was  alive 
with  canoes.  The  scare  soon  subsided.  The 
canoes  proved  to  he  those  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Upper  Lakes  for  the.  first  time  coming  down 
together  to  trade.  Five  hundred  there  were  in 
all  in  a  hundred  canoes.  Hurons,  Crees,  Otta- 
was,  Pottawattomies,  and  Ojibbeways  were 
bringing  amongst  them  over  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns’  worth  of  furs.  A  few  days  afterwards 
another  canoe  squadron,  numbering  some  fifty 
in  all,  hove  in  sight.  These  were  the  voyageurs 
laden  as  the  Indians  were  with  bales  of  skins. 

The  sight  of  the  united  flotilla  was  a 
cheering  one  to  the  French.  Frontenae  had 
failed  against  the  Iroquois,  he  had  succeeded 
here,  and  La  Salle’s  settlement  at  the  St. 
Lawrence  head  had  tapped  the  stream  of  a 
lucrative  and  extensive  trade.  A  grand  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  braves  and  voyageurs  was  held  at  the 
opening  of  the  market.  In  the  midst  thereof 
an  Indian  scout  bounded  in  with  the  intelligence 
that  he  had  seen  men  at  Fort  George  making 
canoes  as  though  about  to  advance  on  Mon¬ 
treal  ! 

The  plan  of  Phipps’s  campaign  was  for  Con¬ 
necticut  and  New  York  to  send  up  their  troops 
by  land,  while  he  and  the  Massachusetts  men 
went  round  by  sea.  The  fleet  was  a  very  long 
time  starting  ;  when  it  did  start  it  with  diffi¬ 
culty  kept  together  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the 
small-pox  broke  out  amongst  the  crews.  The 
New  York  and  Connecticut  men  made  their  way 
as  arranged  to  Lake  Champlain,  but  there  they 
stopped,  short  of  provisions,  short  of  canoes, 
and,  like  the  sailors  in  the  fleet,  dying  in  scores 
of  the  small-pox.  So  great  was  the  plague  that 
Wintlirop  reluctantly  gave  the  word  to  retire  to 
Albany,  and  all  co-operation  between  the.  land 
and  sea  forces  was  abandoned. 

Schuyler,  however,  led  a  small  raid  into  La 
Prairie,  and  Frontenae,  who  had;  summoned  his 
men  as  soon  as  the  Indian  had  made  his  report, 
remained  in  the  neighbourhood  waiting  the  ex¬ 
pected  attack.  It  was  not  till  October  10th  that 
lie  heard  through  an  Abenaki  that  his  tribe  had 
captured  an  English  woman  near  Portsmouth, 
who  said  that  a  fleet  had  sailed  from  Boston  to 
attack  Quebec. 

Frontenae  started  at  once,  and  rested  not  till 
lie  reached,  the  threatened  town.  He  was  only 
just  in  time.  He  had  barely  finished  his  pre¬ 
parations  and  got  together  his  three  thousand 
regulars  and  militia,  when  Phipps  appeared  in 
sight.  A  formal  summons  to  surrender  was  sent 
into  the  town,  and  scornfully  rejected  by  the 
governor. 

“  GCheral  Phipps  now  saw  that  it  must  cost 
him  dry  blowes,  and  that  he  must  roar  his  per¬ 
suasions  out  of  the  mouths  of  great  guns.” 
The  “  persuasions  ”  proved  fruitless.  Evidently 
the  land  attack  had  not  come  off.  Phipps 
could  make  no  impression  on  the  walls.  Dis¬ 
sensions  broke  out  between  him  and  his  subor¬ 
dinates.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  Phipps 
gave  up  the  attempt  and  retired.  Had  he  come 


a  week  earlier  the  city  would  have  been  tauen 
by  surprise  and  fallen 'without  a  shot  ;  had  he 
stayed  a  week  later  the  citizens  would  have 'sur¬ 
rendered  it  for  want  of  food,  and  Canada,  like 
Nova  Scotia,  would  have  become  English  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary. 

On  the  voyage  home  one  of  the  vessels  under 
Rainsford  got  left  behind  and  wrecked  on  Anti¬ 
costi.  The  crew  with  great  suffering  spent  the 
winter  there,  and  in  the  spring  five  of  them 
started  in  an  open  boat  for  Boston.  They  were 
at  sea  foity-five  days.  A  ship  was  sent  off  im¬ 
mediately  they  came  in  to  the  assistance  of  the 
survivors,  who  had  been  on  the  island  from 
October  28th  to  March  25th.  Among  the  facts 
of  this  adventure  it  is  related  that  one  Irishman 
was  so  hungry  that  he  actually  polished  off 
eighteen  ship’s  biscuits  without  stopping — and 
biscuits  in  those  days  vvsre  at  their  thickest  and 
toughest. 

The  Quebec  expedition  had  been  a  failure, 
and  great  was  the  grumbling  when  the  bills 
came  in  ;  but  the  colonists,  with  few  exceptions, 
had  been  heart  and  soul  in  the  enterprise,  and 
the  reputation  of  Sir  William  did  not  suffer  as 
much  as  might  have  been  expected.  His  suc¬ 
cessful  campaigns  with  the  Indians  soon  re¬ 
covered  what  little  popularity  he  had  lost. 

Encouraged  by  the  French,  theRedskins  made  a 
general  attack  on  the  English  colonies.  They  were 
beaten  back  all  along  the  line,  and  at  the  new 
fort  on  the  Pemmaquid,  built  by  Phipps  the  year 
before,  they  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  on  August 
1 1th,  1693.  The  horrors  of  these  Indian  wars 
were  very  great.  Surprise  is  often  expressed 
that  the  Indians  who  had  been  converted  from 
the  faith  of  their  forefathers  were  even  more 
cruel  than  those  who  were  reputed  Christians. 
The  surprise  ceases  to  exist  when  the  kind  of 
Christianity  to  which  they  listened  is  revealed. 
Many  of  the  French  missionaries  of  those  days 
were  acute  and  unscrupulous  political  agents. 
The  poor  Indian  was  taught  to  look  on  French¬ 
men  as  the  friends  and  Englishmen  as  the  foes 
of  the  human  race,  the  so-called  Gospel  given  to 
him  proclaiming  in  not  a  few  instances  that 
the  Saviour  was  born  of  a  French  woman  and 
crucified  bv  British  grenadiers  ! 

The  Indians  thus  disposed  of,  the  next  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  governor  was  with  the  witches.  We 
have  here  no  space  to  trace  the  spread  of  the 
extraordinary  delusion  as  to  witchcraft  which 
then  possessed  the  American  colonists.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Sir  William 
Phipps  was  to  give  a  free  pardon  to  all  persons 
who  had  been  convicted  under  the  witchcraft 
laws. 

Soon  after  this  he  was,  at  the  instigation  of 
some  very  undesirable  persons,  summoned  to 
England  to  give  an  account  of  his  steward¬ 
ship,  and  in  1695  the  first  colonial  governor  of 
colonial  birth  died  suddenly  in  London. 

The  character  of  the  treasure-finder  was  con¬ 
sistent  throughout.  He  was  a  shrewd,  brave, 
determined  man,  just  and  generous  ;  and  lie 
never  did  a  mean,  dishonest,  or  dishonourable 
action.  His  native  State  is  proud  of  him  ; 
Boston  still  cherishes  his  name  ;  and  he  worthily 
takes  his  stand  amongst  the  “  Worthies  of  New 
England.  ” 

As  if  to  appropriately  round  off  liis  career,  he 
was  when  he  died  projecting  an  expedition  in 
search  of  that  richest  of  all  the  treasure-ships,  the 
galleon  which,  overladen  with  the  ill-gotten 
gains  of  Bobadilla — that  shallow,  cowardly  bully 
who,  thanks  to  Ben  Jonson,  is  now  immortal¬ 
ised— went  down  with  the  “  curse  of  Columbus  ” 
and  all  on  board  in  1502. 

(the  end.) 
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Of  Rhodoccphcdus  we  give  two  representatives 
— R.  pucherani  (No.  34),  Pucheran’s  par¬ 
rot  ;  and  R.  cyanicollis  (No.  35),  the  Gilolo 
parrot.  The  yellow-headed  Gcoffroyus — another 
genus  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  Rhoclo- 
ccphalus — G.  hatcroditus,  comes  from  the  Solo¬ 
mon  Islands  ;  the  green-headed  one  (G.  sim¬ 
plex)  hails  from  New  Guinea. 

In  Callipsittacus  novee  hollanclice  (No.  36), 
■better  known  perhaps  as  NymphiCus  novee  hol- 
landice,  we  have  the  Cockatoo  Parrakeet  or 
Cockateel.  Of  the  Warbling  Grass  Parrakeets  we 
have  one  representative,  Melopsittacus  undn- 
latus  (No.  37),  the  bird  which  is  credited  with 
ventriloquial  powers,  and  is  asserted  to  fre¬ 
quently  employ  itself  in  carrying  on  an  ima¬ 
ginary  conversation  in  two  voices.  The  Ground 
Parrakeets  have  also  a  single  representative, 
Pezoporus  formosus  (No.  38).  Of  single  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  genera  we  have  the  Blue- 
sterned  Parrakeet  from  Borneo  (Psittacus  in- 
ccrtus ,  No.  39),  the  hairy-feathered  Pecquet’s 
Parrot  from  New  Guinea  ( Dasyptilus  pcegneti. 
No.  40) — really  a  Nestor,  and  Strigops  ha- 
hroptilus  (No.  41) — the  Night  Parrot  or  Owl 
Parrot  of  New  Zealand,  which  displayed  such 
a  curious  partiality  for  raw  meat  pecked  out 
of  the  backs  of  living  sheep,  that  the  colonists 
took  to  hunting  it  with  dogs  and  drove  it 
right  out  of  the  North  Island. 

Euphema  splendida  (No.  42)  is  the  splendid 
Grass  Parrakeet  of  the  Swan  River  district  ;  E. 
bourki  (No.  43)  is  Bourke’s  Parrakeet  ;  E.  pul- 
chdla,  the  Turquoisine,  is  very  much  like  E. 
splendida,  but  has  red  shoulders,  and  no  red  on 
the  throat.  E.  chrysogastra  has  a  red  apron  and 
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a  green-and-yellow  throat.  E.  venusta  is  the 
Blue-banded  Parrakeet. 

Of  the  Hanging  Parrakeets  we  have  a  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Oorijllis  pusillus  (No.  44)  from 
Java.  There  is  another  species  of  these  upside- 
down  gentry  (O.  galgulus),  which  has  a  blue 
crown  ;  C.  vernalis  has  a  light-green  crown,  C. 
stigmata  a  red  crown,  and  0.  exilis,  from  Celebes, 
has  a  bright-coloured  necktie  of  red  and  green. 

Cyanorhampus  cornutus  (No.  45)  is  the 
Horned  Parrakeet  of  New  Caledonia.  Another 
member  of  this  family  is  the  New  Zealand  or 
Macquarie  Parrakeet  (O.  novee  zeelandiee),  which 
has  not  the  horns,  but  has  a  small  red  crest  and 
ear-lobes.  In  New  Zealand  are  two  other  of 
these  parrakeets  ( C .  alpinus  with  a  light-yellow 
crest,  and  C.  auriccps  with  an  orange  one). 

In  the  long-beaked  Nestor  mericlionalis  (No. 
46)  we  have  another  New  Zealander,  better 
known  by  his  native  name  of  the  Kaka  Parrot. 
The  Mountain  Kaka  (N.  notabilis)  has  no  white 
on  the  head.  iV.  esslingi  (No.  47)  is  the  Prince 
of  Essling’s  Parrot.  When  the  grey  on  the  breast 
of  N.  esslingi  is  replaced  by  yellow,  and  the 
grey  on  the  head  by  brown,  we  get  N.  produdus, 
the  Philip  Island  Parrot,  at  one  time  thought 
to  be  the  only  representative  of  the  genus. 

We  now  reach  the  Pigmy  Parrots.  Nctsiterna 
pygmceet  (No.  48)  is  the  Pigmy  Parrot  of  New 
Guinea.  When  this  bird  has  a  dark-blue 
shoulder-strap  and  a  scarlet  face  it  is  known  as 
N.  bruijni;  the  Mafor  Pigmy  {N.  Mciforensis) 
has  a  brown  face  ;  the  Ke  Island  Pigmy  (N. 
lcciends)  has  a  gold  cap,  the  Solomon  Islands 
Pigmy  (N.  pusio)  a  blue  cap  and  brown  cheeks,  the 
Misor  Pigmy  ( N .  misoriensis)  a  light-brown  face. 


The  genus  Cydopsittacus  is  represented  by 
C.  maexoyi  (No.  49),  MacCoy’s  Parrakeet,  which 
differs  from  C.  diophthalmus,  the  Double-eyed 
Parrakeet,  only  in  the  smaller  amount  of  red  on 
its  head.  C.  mavissimus,  D’Albertis’  Parrakeet, 
has  a  blue  cap,  black  ears  edged  with  white,  and 
a  red  breast. 

And  now  we  reach  our  last  genus,  the 
curiously  -  tailed  Prioniturus,  represented  oil 
the  sheet  by  P.  flavicans  (No.  50),  the  Spread 
Racket-tailed  Parrot,  whose  home  is  in  Celebes. 
Another  racket-tailed  variety  is  P.  discursus, 
the  blue-crested  beauty  from  the  Philippines, 
and  there  is  a  grey-shouldered  flat-tailed  variety 
in  the  Spice  Islands,  which  has  been  named 
P.  platurus. 

Here  we  must  close  our  rapid  survey  of 
the  Psittacidoe  of  Australasia.  We  have  touched 
on  the  most  important  members  which  are 
there  existent  ;  and  from  the  plate  and  our 
description  the  characteristics  of  this  well- 
known  class  of  birds  can  easily  be  made  out. 
Throughout  we  have  the  short,  hard  beak, 
highly  arched,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  the 
naked  skin  ;  the  upper  mandible  strong  and 
thick  and  overhanging  ;  the  thick  tongue  and 
round  nostrils  ;  and  the  climbing  feet,  which 
rank  the  parrots  in  all  their  subdivisions  with 
the  great  order  of  the  Scansores. 

In  our  hundred  and  forty-ninth  number,  on 
page  127  of  our  fourth  volume,  we  gave  a  tho¬ 
roughly  practical  article  on  the  care  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  parrots  and  cockatoos,  and  to  that 
article  we  would  refer  our  readers  for  all  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  the  details  and  management  of 
their  brilliant  pets  in  sickness  and  in  health. 


LIST  OF  THE  PARROTS  OF  AUSTRALASIA.  —Key  to  the  Coloured  Plate. 


1.  Twenty-eight  Parrakeet. 

2.  Bloodwing. 

3.  King  Lory. 

4.  Black  Parrakeet. 

5.  Pennant's  Parrakeet. 

6.  Adelaide  Parrakeet. 

7.  Pale-headed  Parrakeet. 
S.  hose  Hill  Parrakeet. 

9.  Barnard’s  Broadtail. 

10.  Blue  Bonnet. 

11.  Brown's  Parrakeet. 

12.  Lovely  Parrakeet. 

13.  Variegated  Parrakeet. 

14.  Blue-naped  Lory. 

15.  Java  Cockatoo. 

10.  Rose-crested  Cockatoo. 
17.  Karawang. 


IS.  Leadbetter’s  Cockatoo. 

19.  Rose  Cockatoo. 

20.  Banksian  Cockatoo. 

21.  Gang-Gang. 

22.  Funereal  Cockatoo. 

23.  Baudin's  Cockatoo. 

24.  Slender-billed  Cockatoo. 

25.  Green-naped  Lory. 

26.  Scaly-breasted  Parrakeet. 

27.  Swainson’s  Parrakeet. 

28.  Ornamental  Lory. 

29.  Meyer’s  Lorikeet. 

30.  Red-sided  Eclectus. 

31.  Grand  Eclectus. 

32.  Black  Lory. 

33.  Great-billed  Parrakeet. 

34.  Pucheran’s  Parrot. 


35.  Gilolo  Parrot. 

36.  Cockateel. 

37.  Warbling  Grass  Parrakeet. 

38.  Ground  Parrakeet. 

39.  Blue-sterned  Parrakeet. 

40.  Pecquet’s  Parrot. 

41.  Owl  Parrot. 

42.  Splendid  Grass  Parrakeet 

43.  Bourke’s  Parrakeet. 

44.  Hanging  Parrakeet. 

45.  Horned  Parrakeet. 

46.  Kakl  Parrot. 

47.  Prince  of  Essling’s  Parrot. 

48.  Pigmy  Parrot. 

49.  MacCoy’s  Parrakeet. 

50.  Racket-tailed  Parrot. 
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Blue  Rock  and  Others. — Read  our  articles  ;  had  you 
done  so  before  you  wrote  you  would  not  have  wasted 
your  time.  What  is  the  use  of  our  giving  the  treat-  ! 
ment  of  pigeons  for  every  month  in  the  year  if  you 
are  to  ignore  all  we  say  ?  Is  the  advice  we  give  here  j 
likely  to  be  the  exact  opposite  of  what  we  insist  on  ) 
in  the  body  of  the  paper  ?  "  ) 


(Ecrmspontience. 


Tall  Boy.— The  delay  will,  we  fear,  render  the  answer 
useless,  although  it  is  given  at  the  earliest  moment. 
The  London  address  of  the  manageress  of  the  Vent- 
nor  Convalescent  Home  is  at  12,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  We 
never  answer  medical  queries. 

E.  A.  Young.— Goldsmith’s  “Deserted  Village”  will  be 
found  in  almost  every  edition  of  his  works,  and 
nearly  every  London  publisher  can  supply  you  with 
a  copy  at  from  a  shilling  upwards. 

S.T.— The  slides  should  be  the  same  size  as  the  con¬ 
denser  of  the  lantern.  A  three-inch  condenser  will 
take  a  three-inch  slide. 


Percy.— We  see  no  difficulty  in  two  healthy  lads  walk¬ 
ing  to  Brighton  and  back  in  two  days,  if  they  are  good 
walkers,  and  have  had  a  little  practice.  To  start  off 
suddenly,  without  preparation,  might,  in  bad  weather, 
do  them  a  good  deal  of  harm,  particularly  if  they  had 
for  any  length  of  time  been  employed  in  indoor 
work.  Allow  ten  shillings  per  head  per  day,  reckon¬ 
ing  railway  fares  and  admissions  to  places  of  interest 
as  so  much  extra. 

Carlingford.  —  As  far  as  wo  can  judge,  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  was  founded  especially  to  meet 
such"  cases.  Apply  to  the  Secretary,  Kensington 
Gore,  and  state  your  case. 

A.  H.  CHAPPEL.—  It  is  an  ordinary  Civil  Service  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  for  particulars  of  all  such  you  must 
apply  at  Cannon  Row,  Westminster. 


D.  L.  E.— The  population  of  Liverpool  in  1881  was 
552,508,  that  of  Manchester  341,414.  At  Liverpool 
the  municipal  and  parliamentary  boundaries  are 
identical ;  but  at  Manchester  the  parliamentary 
limits  exceed  those  of  the  municipality,  and  the 
constituency  numbers  393,585. 

Toby.— Better  buy  it  ready-made.  To  make  cyanide 
of  silver  add  hydrocyanic  acid  to  a  cold  solution  of 
silver  nitrate.  The  precipitate  should  be  thoroughly 
soaked  and  kept  wet. 


An  Olp  Subscriber.— What  an 
idea  you  must  have  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  a  paper  like 
this,  to  suppose  that  we  have 
kept  your  little  bits  of  paper 
among  our  archives  !  Look 
at  page  48  and  endeavour  to 
realise  the  fact  that  your  letter, 
when  it  was  opened,  got  mixed 
with  those  in  the  bundles  on 
the  elephant’s  back !  Your 
own  sense  should  tell  you  that 
under  no  circumstances  should 
sheet  tin  be  used  for  steam-  * 
boiler  making.  And  as  for 
1804  pennies,  if  you  think  they 
are  worth  more  than  those  of 
any  other  year,  give  a  little 
more  for  them,  and  then  take 
them  to  the  Mint  and  try  to 
sell  them  back  at  a  profit.  It 
is  a  pure  delusion,  as  great  as 
that  of  the  used  penny  postage 
stamps  and  the  Hong  Kong 
tea-trays. 

E.  B.  Browne.— The  mixture  of 
salt  and  soot  will  kill  the  slugs, 
and,  unless  too  much  of  it  is 
used,  will  not  damage  the 
grass. 

Livies.  —  The  time  spent  in 
the  Home  Civil  Service  will 
count  in  your  favour  in  the 
Indian.  The  ages  for  en¬ 
trance  to  Cooper’s  Hill  Col¬ 
lege  are  between  seventeen 
and  nineteen,  on  the  1st  of 
July  in  the  year  you  apply  for 
admission. 

Ignoti. — You  will  find  how  to 
make  birdlime  in  No.  189  in 
Vol.  IY.  • 

A.  F.  G.— Roller  skates  were  first 
patented  by  a  fruiterer  named 
Tyers  in  1823,  and  his  pattern 
had  one  line  of  wheels.  They 
were  first  adopted  by  Legrange 
in  an  opera  at  Paris  in  1849, 
and  at  the  rehearsal  afterwards 
in  London  some  consternation 
was  caused  by  one  of  the 
skaters  failing  to  stop  himself, 
and  accidentally  flying  off  the 
stage  into  the  big  drum.  The 
rinks  began  in  1857. 

Scorpio.  —  The  most  virulent 
stinging-tree  of  Queensland  is 
Laportea  mornides,  which  has 
leaves  about  nine  inches  long, 
covered  with  short  soft  hairs 
on  both  sides.  It  has  beautiful 
purple  -  coloured  clustered 
fruit.  There  is  another  La¬ 
portea,  L.  photiniphylla,  a  fine 
tree,  from  sixty' to  seventy  feet 
high,  with  nearly  smooth 
leaves,  which  also  sting3  very 
badly.  L.  gigas,  the  big  sting¬ 
ing-tree,  is  a  hundred  feet  high 
or  more,  but  its  sting  is  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  that  of  L. 
moroides.  There  are  two  Ur- 
ticas  in  Queensland,  V.  incisa, 
which  is  rather  spiteful,  and 
our  familiar  friend,  U.  urens, 
the  common  nettle,  which  is 
as  unsociable  there  as  here. 


Enthusiasm  1 


T.  Leaves.  —  The  fastest  run 
made  by  tea-steamers  is  that 
of  the  Stirling  Castle,  last  sea¬ 
son.  She  came  from  Hankow 
to  London,  11,250  miles,  in 
twenty-nine  days  twenty-two 
hours,  thus  averaging  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles 
a  day,  if  we  make  no  allowance 
for  detention  at  coaling  ports, 
and  in  passing  through  Suez 
Canal. 

S.  V.  P.  —  The  dome  of  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873  is 
much  larger.  It  has  a  clear 
span  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  feet.  It  was  the  greatest 
engineering  work  on  land  of 
the  late  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  the 
designer  and  builder  of  the 
Great  Eastern. 

J.  O'Neil.  —  The  distance  be¬ 
tween  Dublin  and  Holyhead  is 
sixty-nine  miles.  It  has  been 
run  by  the  Violet  in  a  little 
over  three  hours,  or  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-one  knots  per 
hour. 

G.  S.  B.— 1.  The  simplest  water¬ 
proof  glue  is  made  by  boiling 
a  pound  of  common  glue  in 
half  a  gallon  of  skim-milk.  2. 
Rub  bichromate  of  potash 
very  fine,  pour  over  it  about 
twice  the  bulk  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  mix  this  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water.  This 
will  clean  up  your  old  brass 
candlestick  in  something  less 
than  no  time,  but  be  very  care¬ 
ful  what  you  are  about,  and 
wash  the  metal  afterwards  in 
plenty  of  water,  wipe  it,  rul) 
it  dry,  and  finish  with  pow¬ 
dered  rotten-stone. 

IOTA. — 1.  To  etch  on  steel  warm 
it  and  cover  it  with  white  wax 
or  hard  tallow.  Write  your 
name  with  a  sharp-pointed 
tool,  and  stand  the  collar  in 
nitric  acid  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  wash  the  acid  away  with 
water,  warm  the  steel,  and 
clean  off  the  wax.  2.  Rub  the 
brooch  with  caustic  ;  if  it  is 
any  metal  but  gold  the  mark 
will  be  quite  black.  You  can 
detect  silver  in  a  similar  way. 

LLANGELLY  80.— Offer  the  lady 
whichever  arm  you  think  right. 
The  old  idea  was  to  give  the 
left,  so  that  with  the  right  you 
could  protect  her  best. 

SEAMAN.  —  Seventeen  is  rather 
too  old  for  a  boy  to  go  for  a 
sailor.  “  At  first  go  off  ”  yon 
would  get  nothing.  You  would 
be  useless. 

Photographer.  —  The  amount, 
of  solid  silver  on  the  cuttings 
of  sensitised  paper,  such  as 
you  send,  is  so  microscopic 
that  attempts  at  its  extraction 
would  be  simply  waste  of 
time. 


Ambulabo. — 1.  Get  a  good  map  of  the  island,  and 
scale  the  distance  for  yourself.  2.  Read  “Harold” 
first,  and  then  follow  with  the  “  Last  of  the  Barons.” 

F.  J.  F.—  Impossible  to  say.  Our  idea  of  a  man  is  one 
six  feet  high,  with  shoulders  to  match,  but  many 
people  would  be  satisfied  with  smaller  specimens. 
Stature  and  growth  vary  so  much  under  climate  and 
conditions. 

Johannes  and  Others.— It  must  be  obvious  to  you 
that  we  cannot  fill  up  this  page  with  references  to 
articles  that  have  already  appeared  in  our  pages. 
We  publish  an  index  to  each  volume— it  costs  only  a 
penny— and  to  that  index  we  must  refer  you.  We 
do  our  best,  by  constant  reprints,  to  keep  old  parts 
in  stock,  but  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  prevent  an 
increasing  difficulty  in  subscribers  completing  their 
earlier  volumes. 


R.  CARCHUS.— 1.  Any  map  that  has  the  roads  clearly 
marked  on  it  will  do  for  bicycling  purposes.  For  all 
bicycling  sundries  you  should  go  to  a  bicycle  shop. 
2.  It  will  completely  spoil  your  bat  if  you  leave  it 
“in  a  tin  case  filled  with  oil"  during  the  winter. 
The  bat  should  have  no  more  oil  than  you  can  rub 
into  it.  See  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace’s  article,  “The  Bat, 
and  how  to  treat  it,”  in  our  last  volume. 

D.  L.  II.— 1.  Coin  is  generally  circulated  through  the 
banks,  but  you  can  get  coppers  at  any  time  from 
the  Mint,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  five  pounds’ 
worth.  Always  take  notes  to  the  Mint,  never  take 
gold.  2.  There  is  an  excellent  work  on  “Building 
Construction,”  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press, 
which  is  generally  used  by  candidates  for  Govern¬ 
ment  appointments.  3.  Sulphuric  acid,  better  known 
as  oil  of  vitriol. 


~  ATH0S  BREEDER.  — The  figure  giving  the  names  and 
different  parts  of  a  bird  was  in  No.  180,  in  our  fourth 
volume. 

K.  K.  K.  K.—  A  half-crown  of  1817  is  worth  two  shil¬ 
lings  and  sixpence,  and  a  shilling  of  1820  is  worth 
one  shilling.  A  Mulready  envelope  may  occasionally 
be  wortli  two  pounds,  but  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  be  a  fixed  value  for  mere  curiosities. 

R.  C.  H.— The  only  expense  would  be  the  wharfage- 
dues.  The  best  station  for  you  would  perhaps  be 
Hammersmith,  and  on  application  to  the  boatmen 
there  you  would  learn  their  terms  for  taking  care  of 
your  craft. 

An  Ancient  Subscriber.— The  ribbon  you  send  is  not 
that  of  any  of  our  military  or  naval  medals.  It  pro¬ 
bably  belongs  to  one  of  the  numerous  “  armies,’’  but 
which  one  we  cannot  undertake  to  say. 


LOST  ! 


The  Terrible  Fate  of  a  Small  Body 
of  Men  and  the  Future  Hang¬ 
ing  Over  Many  Others. 


The  keeper  of  the  Eddystone  light-house 
recently  discovered  a  bottle  containing  the 
following  pathetic  sentences,  the  last  expres¬ 
sions  of  a  small  band  of  ship-wrecked  men  : 

“  We  have  been  living  upon  a  raft  for  ten 
days,  and  for  more  than  half  the  time  with¬ 
out  water.  We  have  hoped  against  hope  and 
now  are  ready  and  waiting  for  death.  Any¬ 
thing  is  better  than  this  agony.  We  cannot 
endure  it  more  than  a  few  hours  longer.  Yes¬ 
terday  we  saw  a  vessel  and  thought  we  were 
safe  but  it  passed  on  without  seeing  us.  To¬ 
day  we  have  abandoned  hope.  Such  a  death, 
away  from  friends,  and  in  such  agony,  is 
terrible.  To  look  into  the  cannon’s  mouth 
requires  bravery,  but  to  face  death  coming 
slowly  but  surely  needs  only  despair.  There 
is  no  hope."’ 

*  *  *  * 
***** 

The  only  difference  between  the  experience 

of  these  men  and  thousands  of  others  on  land 
to-day  is,  that  the  shipwrecked  men  realized 
their  fate  while  the  others  do  not.  They  are 
in  just  as  certain  danger  but  are  wholly  un¬ 
conscious  of  it.  They  are  aware  that  their 
heads  pain  them  frequently  ;  that  their  appe¬ 
tite  is  fickle  ;  that  they  are  losing  flesh  or 
possibly  bloating ;  that  their  skin  is  often  hot 
or  feverish  alternating  with  distressing  chills; 
that  at  times  breathing  is  difficult ;  that  the 
ambition  is  gone  and  despondency  frequently 
occurs.  People  notice  these  things  but  think 
they  are  caused  by  some  cold  or  indigestion, 
and  hence  give  them  no  further  thought.  Any 
one  of  the  above  symptoms  recurring  at  in¬ 
tervals  indicates  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
kidneys  which  is  certain  to  result  in  Bright’s 
disease  if  permitted  to  go  on  unchecked. 
What  the  terrors  of  this  terrible  disease  are, 
can  never  be  described,  but  it  has  carried  off 
some  of  the  finest  men  and  most  noble  women 
America  has  ever  produced.  “About  one- 
third  its  victims,”  says  Dr.  Roberts,  the  high¬ 
est  authority  on  the  subject,  “through  ne¬ 
glect  to  take  the  disease  promptly  in  hand 
on  its  first  appearance,  die  of  uremic  poison¬ 
ing  (in  convulsions  or  by  diarrhoea).  Many 
die  from  watery  suffocation,  from  gangrenous 
erysipelas  in  the  legs,  thighs  and  genitals, 
pneumonia,  heart  disease,  apoplexy,  intesti¬ 
nal  ulcerations,  paralysis,  etc.,  all  of  which 

Jes  are  the  result  of  Bright’s  disease.” 
another  high  authority  says:  “Diabetes 
and  Bright’s  disease  of  the  kidneys  always 
terminate  in  death  if  discovered  too  late,  but 
yield  readily  to  the  treatment  if  taken  in  time. 
Thousands  of  people  who  pass  thick,  yellow 
matter  with  brick  dust  sediment  and  com¬ 
plain  of  a  slight  backache,  headache,  dizzi- 
nees,  iihperfect  vision,  cold  back,  hands  and 
feet,  general  debility,  etc.,  etc.,  are  victims 
of  thisdeadly  disease  (unknown  to  themselves) 
and  when,  at  last,  overcome  by  its  exhaust¬ 
ing  influence  they  present  themselves  to  their 
medical  attendant,  he,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
will  write  out  a  prescription  for  malarial 
poison,  or,  discovering  their  terrible  condi¬ 
tion,  inform  them  that  they  have  come  too 
late .” 

To  permit  the  kidneys  to  rot  away  or  to 
suffer  limestone  deposits  to  accumulate  in  the 
bladder  is  criminal  carelessness,  especially 
when  it  can  be  entirely  avoided  by  care  and 
the  use  of  the  proper  means.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  however,  there  is  but  one  known  rem¬ 
edy,  and  that  is  Warner’s  Safe  Cure,  better 
known  as  Warner’s  Safe  Kidney  and  Liver 
Cure.  It  is  true  there  are  many  preparations 
that  claim  to  cure  or  relieve  the^e  troubles, 
but  no  remedy  has  ever  been  found  that  ab¬ 
solutely  does  this  except  the  one  above  men¬ 
tioned.  It  is,  actually,  the  only  proprietary 
medicine  which  has  ever  received  the  unqual¬ 
ified  endorsement  of  the  medical  profession. 
Among  the  number  of  physicians  who  have 
written  at  length  regarding  its  wonderful 
properties,  are  the  well-known  Dr.  Dio 
Lewis,  Dr.  Robert  A.  Gunn,  president  of  the 


United  States  Medical  College  of  New  York, 
and  Dr,  Frank  Gallagher,  of  New  Haven. 
These  men  are  men  of  science  and  will  not 
endorse  anything  they  do  not  know  to  be 
valuible  in  the  highest  degree.  But  ihe 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  America,  who  have 
been  kept  fro  n  disease  and  saved  from  death 
by  means  of  Warner’s  Safe  Cure,  speak  more 
truly  for  its  value  than  could  all  the  endorse¬ 
ments  of  every  physician  in  the  land.  They 
do  not  speak  of  its  chemical  ingredients,  but 
of  its  healing  power.  They  know'  the  value 
of  the  remedy,  for  it  has  restored  them  to 
health.  The  above  facts  all  show  that  it  is 
an  absolute  duty  you  owe  yourself  and  your 
friends  to  not  only  carefully  observe  and  re¬ 
flect  upon  these  things,  but  to  attend  to  them 
in  time. 


A  DYEING  POET. 

I  have  worn  this  coat  since  sixty-nine, 

So  conclude  from  this  it  must  be  mine, 
Grey  it  was  but  now  its  Brown, 

Having  been  worn  so  much  in  town, 

So  if  you  think  ’twill  make  a  black, 

Re-dye  it  at  once  and  send  it  back, 

I,  like  the  coat,  am  getting  old, 

And  shall  want  it,  if  the  weathers  cold. 


GOLD  MEDALLIST  DYERS. 


BRITISH  AMERICAN 
DYEING  CO. 


OFFICES. 


521  St.  Joseph  St. )  Montreal 
221  McGill  St.  j  iViontreai- 

90  KING  STREET  EAST, 
TOBOIsTJO. 

TEMPERANCE! 

The  Desideratum  of  the  Age, 


FRANK  WRIGHT’S 

UNFERMENTED  WINE 

The  Natural  Juice  of  the  Grape. 

Is  Entirely  Free  from  Alcohol. 


RECOMMENDED  BY  THE 

CLERGY  of  ALL  CHURCHES 

And  adopted  by  Temperance  Societies  throughout 
the  world. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

FRANK  WRIGHT,  Kensington,  London,  Eng. 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES  FOR  CANADA  I 

H.  SUGDEN  EVANS  &  C0.t  -  Montreal 


Who  are  also  consignees  for  the  universally  known 
Temperance  Beverages:— Montserrat  Lime  Fruit 
Juice  and  Cordials. 


THE  ACCIDENT 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 

EDW’D  RAWLINGS,  Esq.,  Managing  Director 


Accident  Tickets  for  sale  at  all  Railway 
Stations.  $3,000  Death,  and  $15  Indemnity 
for  25c.  per  day. 

a®*  The  on!y  Company  on  the  Continent 
confining  itself  to  the  one  business. 

Head  Office,  260  St.  James  Street,  Montreal. 
Agents  F  very  where. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly 

For  1884  will  be  of  the  same  sterling  and 
varied  excellence  as  heretofore,  giving  the 
best  Serial  and  Short  Stories,  Essays,  oetry, 
Sketches,  Criticism,  and  discussion  of  im¬ 
portant  Timely  Topics. 

THE  ATLANTIC  WRITERS 


Include,  among  many  others, 


J.  G.  Whittier. 

O.  VV.  Holmes. 

J.  R.  Lowell. 

E.  C.  Stedman. 

W.  D.  Howells. 

Henry  James,  Jr. 

F.  Marion  Crawford. 
Phillips  Brooks. 
Richard  Grant  White. 
T.  B.  Aldrich. 

Horace  E.  Scudder. 
Rose  Terry  Cooke. 


C.  D.  Warner. 

T.  W.  Higoinson, 

E.  L.  Godkin. 

Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 
John  Burroughs. 
Edward  Everett  Hale 
Lucy  Larcom. 

John  Fiske. 

James  Parton. 

H.  H. 

Celia  Tiiaxter. 

Edgar  Fawcett. 


TERMS :  $4  a  Year  in  advance,  postage  free 


Remitttances  should  be  made  by  money- 
order,  draft,  or  registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  PARK  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


TEAS! 


BOUGHT  BEFORE  THE 


Late  Rise  in  Prices 


THUS  BEING  ABLE 

To  Give  Our  Friends 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  AT  LEAST 

10  Gentsjer  Lb. 

fi®~See  February  No.  of  this  Mag¬ 
azine  for  Price  List. 

E.  LAWSON, 

93  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 


B.  LAURANCE’S  SPECTACLES, 


63  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


Chief  Justice  Sir  Wm.  Young,  writes :  They  give  a 
clearer  and  purer  light  under  gas  than  any  1  have 
previously  obtained  here  or  elsewhere. 

Lt.-Gov.  Hayiland,  P.E  I.,  writes:  I  never  exper¬ 
ienced  any  strain  upon  my  eyes  after  using-  them. 

Toronto  Agent, — C.  SHEPPARD,  Druggist,  67 
King  Street  West,  Toronto. 


1 


fl  GRAND  SUCCESS ! 


ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

SncwdriftBakingPowder 

The  most  perfect  Baking  Powder  made.  It 
is  thoroughly  reliable  in  every  respect ;  in 
act  no  better  goods  can  be  made  at  any  price. 


s®”  Give  it  a  trial  and  you  will 


never  use  any  other. 


IsT.  PEARSOIT, 

DENTIST, 


No.  2  King  St.  West,  Toronto. 


THOUSANDS  OF  RUPTURED  PEOPLE  HAVE 
BEEN  CURED  BY  THE  USE  OF 

CHAS.  CLUTHE’S 


PATENT 

SPIRAL  TRUSS 

Patent  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  1ES2 
(Established  in  Canada  in  1871.)  Entirely  new  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  no  clumsy,  heavy  harness  or  sole-leather  pads. 
A  personal  inspection  will  convince  any  intelligent 
person  that  Chas.  Cluthe’s  Trusses  are  entirely 
different  in  principal  to  any  other  made.  It  has  stood 
the  test  of  all  competitors,  and  has  swept  away,  ON  ITS 
OWN  merits,  all  suspicion  that  has  been  entertained 
on  such  goods  by  thousands  of  people  in  our  land  who 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  traveling  frauds  (both 
American  and  Canadian)  whose  aim  is  not  to  help,  bu, 
get  the  money. 

My  prices  are  established  and  known  from  ocean  tc 
ocean  on  this  continent. 

aaTSend  stamps  for  book  on  Rupture  and  Human 
Frame.  Valuable  information.  Address: 

CHAS.  CLUTHE. 

118  King  St.  West,  Toronto. 

Or  Beftalo,  N.Y. 


DOWNS’  ELIXIR 


NS’  I 


N.  H.  DOWNS’ 

VEGETABLE  BALSAMIC 

ELIXIR 

Has  stood  the  test  for  Fifty-Three 
Years,  and  has  proved  itself  the  best 
remedy  known  for  the  cure  of 

Consumption,  Coughs, 
Colds,  Whooping  Cough 
and  all  Lung  Diseases^ 

young  or  old.  Sold  Everywhere. 

Price  25c.  and  $1. 00  per  Bottle. 


DOWNS’  ELIXIR 


What  is  Catarrh. 

From  the  Mail  (Can.)  Dec.  15. 

Catarrh  is  a  muco-purulent  discharge  caused  by 
the  presence  and  development  of  the  vegetable  par¬ 
asite  amoeba  in  the  internal  lining  membrane  of 
the  nose.  This  parasite  is  only  developed  under 
favorable  circumstances,  and  these  are  : — Morbid 
state  of  the  blood,  as  the  blighted  corpuscle  of 
ubercle,  the  germ  noison  of  sjphilis.  mercury,  tox- 
omoea,  from  the  retention  of  the  effeted  matter  of 
the  skin,  suppressed  perspiration,  badly  ventilated 
sleeping  apartments,  and  other  poisons  that  are  ger¬ 
minated  in  the  blood.  These  poisons  keep  the  in¬ 
ternal  lining  membrane  of  the  nose  in  a  constant 
state  of  irritation,  ever  ready  for  the  deposit  of  the 
seeds  of  these  germs,  which  spread  up  the  nostrils 
and  down  the  fauces,  or  back  of  the  throat,  causing 
ulceration  of  the  throat;  up  the  eustaehian  tubes 
causing  deafness  ;  burrowing  in  the  vocal  cords, 
causing  hoarseness  ;  usurping  the  proper  structure 
of  the  hr  nchial  tubes,  ending  in  pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption  arid  death. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  a  cure 
for  this  distre  sing  disease  by  the  use  of  inhalents 
and  other  ingenious  devices,  b  it  none  of  these 
treatments  can  do  a  particle  of  good  until  the  par¬ 
asites  are  either  destroyed  or  removed  from  the  mu¬ 
cous  tissue. 

Some  time  since  a  well-known  physician  of  forty 
years’  standing,  after  much  experimenting,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  discovering  the  necessary  combination  of 
ingredients  which  never  fail  in  absolutely  and  per¬ 
manently  eradicating  this  horrible  disease,  whether 
standing  for  one  year  or  forty  years.  Those  who 
may  be  suffering  from  the  above  disease,  should 
without  delay,  communicate  with  the  business  man¬ 
agers,  Messrs.  A.  H.  DIXON  &  SON,  305  King  St. 
West,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  enolose  stamp  fur  their 
trealise  on  Catarrh. 


LADIES’ 

WATER  WAVES, 

Coquettes,  Wigs,  Bang 
Nets,  Switches,  Etc. 

The  Finest  and  Largest 
Selection  of  HAIR  GOODS 
in  Canada  is  at  the 

Paris  Hair  Works, 

105  YONGE  ST., 

TORONTO,  -  ONT 

A.  DO  REN  WEN  D. 
(Cut  this  out  and  call.) 


2-*  ^6W  an<^  Handsome 
wlLulHL  assorted  Chromo  Cards 
in  morocco  case,  name  on  all,  only  10c. 
ioo  Scroll  Cards  blank,  1 5c.  A.  R.  Lorimer 
The  Queen  City  Card  House,  O  F*  T 1“  O 
150  Yonge  Street,  Toronto.  Ur|"  t|| 


TESTIMONIALS. 

A  Few  Simple  Testimonials  that  Speak  for 
Themselves. 

Ottawa,  Sept.  3rd,  1883. 

A.  Norman,  Esq., — Dear  Sir, — I  have 
experienced  considerable  benefit  from  your 
Appliances.  I  feel  stronger  and  better  every 
day.  Yours  truly, 

R.  E.  HALIBURTON. 

Peterboro’,  Oct.  15,  1883. 

A.  Norman,  Esq. — Dear  Sir,— Soon  after 
I  commenced  to  use  your  Electric  Appliances 
they  opened  my  bowels,  cured  my  cough  and 
cold,  relieved  my  head,  and  considerably  re¬ 
lieved  my  catarrh  in  consequence.  The  dis¬ 
charges  from  my  head  and  chest  are  now  easy 
and  I  feel  altogeiher  better.  My  digestion 
has  improved,  my  stomach  is  less  sour  and 
windy,  and  I  am  less  troubled  with  lascivious 
and  vivid  dreams.  I  had  previously  tried 
almost  all  the  advertised  patent  medicines 
without  deriving  any  good. 

Yours  truly,  J.  GREEN. 

CURATIVE  BATHS  - 

Electric,  Vapor ,  Sulphur,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths. 
Baths  have  been  admitted  in  all  ages  by  every  school 
of  medicine,  to  be  one  of  the  best  means  of  curing 
ailments,  maladies  and  diseases.  The  F.lectric  Bath 
is  the  latest  and  best  discovery  in  this  line.  Come 
and  try  them  at 

4  Queen  St.  East,  Toronto, 

A.  NORMAN,  Proprietor. 


A.  M.  DENOVAN’S 

Steam  Dyeing;  & 

French  Cleaiarm  tm. 

■>  wax. 

Establishment. 

(Successor  to  J. Eyres  &  Sons) 

Gentlemen’s  Clothes  cleaned,  dyed  and  repaired. 
Ladies’  and  Children’s  Dresses  cleaned  and  dyed 
without  taking  apart. 

Ostrich  Plumes  dyed  and  curled  in  all  shades,  ts* 
Kid  Gloves,  Boots  and  Slippers  cleaned  and  dyed 
black. 

329  Yonge  Street.  Toronto. 


Feather  &  Mattress  Renovators. 

All  Orders  promptly  attended  to. 

New  Feather  Beds,  Mattresses  and  Pillows 
for  Sale. 

SS T  Highest  Cash  Price  paid  for  Feathers. 

230  King  Street  East,  Toronto. 
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MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO’Y, 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF  STANDARD - 


ELECTRO  SILVER  &  GOLD  PLATE 


THIS  TRADE  MARK 


Is  Stamped  on  Each  Article  made  by  us. 


THIS  TRADE  MARK 


“1847  ROGERS  BROS.  A 1,” 

OR, 

“  1847  ROGERS  BROS.  XII.” 

IS  STAMPED  ON  THE  GENUINE  ROGERS’ 
GOODS. 


Persons  desiring  our  Goods  should  see  that  inferior  Articles  of  Similar 
Name  and  Trade  Mark  a<e  not  palmed  off  as  our  make. 


View  ui  Factory  in  Hamilton,  Ontario. 


MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  COMPANY, 

DO  NOT  MISTAKE  THE  NAME  !  largest  company. — best  record. — always  reliable. 


RODGER,  MAGLAY  &  GO’S 


PRIZE  MEDAL 


TOILET  SOAPS 

Are  delicately  perfumed,  and  for  emolliency  and 
lasting  qualities  are  unsurpassed. 


A  FINE  ORGAN. 

Latest  Design  of  First-Class  Maker— 

6  ft.  7  in.  high. 


ASH.  FOR 

Rodger,  Maclay  &  Co’s 

Li!y  White,  Queen’s  Own,  Perfection. 

AND  OTHER  CELEBRATED  BRANDS  OF 

LAUNDRY  SOAPS. 


i3T  THEY  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  PURE.TES 


70  FRONT  ST.  EAST. 


1  TORONTO  I 


DEFRIES  STREET. 


rT^HIS  Case  is  our  latest  de~ 
I  sign,  made  of  selected  Can¬ 
adian  or  American  Black  Wal¬ 
nut,  substantially  built,  Sunk 
Panels,  Ebonized  and  Illumin¬ 
ated,  adorned  with  the  most 
skilled  hand-work  Carvings, 
and  is  also  constructed  with  a 
commodious  enclosed  Canter¬ 
bury  for  holding  Music  and 
keeping  it  in  good  order,  acces¬ 
sible  by  turning  down  the 
music  desk  over  the  key-board. 
The  round  work  is  finished 
with  a  new,  durable  and 
smooth  Oil  Finish,  Panels  and 
Projecting  Mouldings,  highly 
Polished. 

ilkree  full  sets  of  Reeds,  12 
Stops,  with  Coupler. 


Will  bs  Sold  on  Reasonable  Terms. 


JOHN  OSBORNE, 

No.  10  ROSSIN  HOUSE  BLOCK,  TORONTO. 


CLAPPERTON'S 

SPOOL  COTTON 

IS  THE  BEST  MADE. 

TRY  IT  AND  BE  SATISFIED 


TTSIE  ONLY- 


THE  FAVORITE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  CANADA. 


POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY  CLAIMED 


FOE  THIS 


Dominion  Organ  and  Piano  Company’s  Organs. 


i. 

Superiority  of  Tone. 

II. 

Power  and  Volume  of  Tone. 

III. 

Capacity  for  Variety  of  Effect. 

IV. 

Capacity  for  Expression. 

V. 

Quickness  of  Touch. 

VI. 

Uniformity  and  Equality  of 
Tone. 


VII. 

The  Quality  of  Keeping  in  Good 
Tune. 

VIII. 

Smoothness  and  Perfection  of 
Action. 

IX. 

Style  and  General  Appearance 
of  Case. 

X. 

Bellows  and  Action  are  Tested 
by  a  Mechanical  Arrange¬ 
ment  before  being  put  into 
the  Case. 


Factory, — Bowmanuille.  General  Agent,  Toronto, — WM.  McSPADDEN,  64  King  St  West 


GRATEFU 


C  O  M  FORTIN  O. 


EPPS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemist' 

Use  Only  RECITTTS  BLUE -“The  Best  is  % 
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